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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Tms translation of Rensa's " History of the New Testa- 
ment," begun three years ago, while the translator was a stn- 
dent in Andover Theological Seminary, and carried on since 
in the intervals of leisure from other occupations, is now pre- 
sented to the pabtic, in tbe hope that it may prove useful to 
English and American students of the Kew Testament, as it 
has already been to those of German speech. 

The tr^islation has been made from the fifth revised edition 
(Brunswick, 1874), without abridgment, and with the consent 
of the author. The attempt has been to render the thought 
as accurately as possible, and at the same time io fairly idio- 
matic and readable English. The translator has supplemented 
the bibliography to the best of his ability by inserting, in 
square brackets, references to English and American litera- 
ture (with which tbe author was less familiar), as well as to 
German and French works which have appeared since the 
publication of the last edition of the original. He does not 
flatter himself that these additions are by any means exhaas- 
tive, or so complete as they might have been had his resources 
been greater, but he indnlges the hope that they may prove 
to have increased considerably the value of the book. The in- 
dex has also been increased to more than twice its proportions 
in the original. 

The sincere thanks of the translator are due, and are hereby 
expressed, to Prof. J. H. Thayer, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
at whose suggestion the work was originally taken np, and 
whose encouragement and kindly aid have made it in many a 
point better than it could otherwise have been. 

EDWARD L. HOUGHTON. 

MBDrosn, Uasb^ June 5, 1884. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



A BOOK which hae the hooor to present itself to stnclents for 
the fifth time, and which, after more than thirty years in our 
faBt-living and impatiently pn^essive age, is still permitted to 
appear in the market, should not be without a word of preface. 
Moreover, such a word is not tinnecesaary as a matter of expla- 
nation and apol(^. The information that the last edition was 
exhausted and a new one desired came to me wholly unex- 
pectedly. In view of the direction which work in the field of 
the history of the Bible was more and more taking, I had 
long since familiarized myself with the thought that, although 
mv method had been approved by many, the results which 
I had obtained and advocated only mark a standpoint already 
superseded. And so I had turned my attention to wholly dif- 
ferent matters, content that my work had been able to render 
service for a time, and in the fixed expectation that some other, 
more in keeping with views now prevalent, would take its 
place. 

That I am permitted to appear once more may be due to the 
fact that the form into which I have cast the material is one 
that is appropriate to the idea of the science ; that I have cited 
the literature more fally than this has been done elsewhere ; 
and that more than one series of events, closely connected with 
the history of the Bible, are here introduced, for which one 
seeks in vein in the other most widely circulated works of this 
kind. The addition of these latter, however, I readily admit, 
is of little importiuice in the judgment of my contemporaries. 
For they, for the most part, still ask only after the position 
which one takes with reference to certain burning questions of 
criticism. I cannot conceal from myself, therefore, the fact 
that I have not given satisfaction to professional scholars, and 
hence cannot expect — even less now than before — that my 
book will be favorably received on the one side or the other. 
If I express a doubt with reference to a tradition, be it never 
ao ill-founded, the conservatives misa in the would-be histo- 
rian the indispensable quality of "objectivity;" if I am un- 
able, doabtlfiSB from natural tack of acuteness, to discover the 
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fine eeama by vhich, it ia said, a sapposed apostolic writillgf 
betrays itself as a piece of patchwork by several haods, the 
critics have ready the nest epithet of " petty apolo^t," by 
which the matter is settled at once. 

I by no means complain that both sides alike are dissatisfied. 
Still less should I think of ima^ning that I have spoken the 
final word upon any poiuL I am convinced that the science 
which I on my part have striven to promote in some decree 
will be set before the next generation in a more complete tona 
and with more definite results than is the case to-day and in 
this work. My book may then take its modest place in the 
hbtory of the science, like many earlier works, which are still 
spoken of, perhaps, but little used, after having served their 
contemporaries fur a time and satisfied many. 

E. a 

STRABSBtTRa, Mwxh 38, 1874. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. Under the name Holy Scriptares of the New Testameot 
is comprehended in general that collection of books which the 
Christian Chnrch haa recognized as the authentic records of 
the reTolation commnnicated through its fouader Jesus Christ. 
Inasmuch, however, as it was only gradually that the judg- 
ment of the Church respecting the right of individual books 
to be received into snch a collection became settled, and since 
the content of the term Holy Scriptures was different at dif- 
ferent times, we take it, for the present, in a wider sense, un- 
derstanding by it all writings which have at any time been 
referred to the Apostles and their inspiration, and which^ con- 
sidered as sacred, have been made the basis of religious in- 
struction in the Christian Chorch, or by any sect arising oat 
of it. 

New TestaniBnt. Doable signiftoBtian of the term : the ecclesiasticBl aad 
popular, aa deaignotioii of a book ; the biblioal and theological, as a relig- 
tmu divpensation (i. a. New Covenant). The latter is here adopted. Voca- 
btr y. ?. tola ta raigionu forma gttam tuajtnaentia imnisteHo onuuAuioue 
aatioiubui eorutUuit Cijittut ^Centur. Magd., I. 29, ed. Baumgarten). la this 
work, for the sake of brevity, and where there ia no danger of miaunder* 
ataudlog, the abbreviation N. T. Btaads alao for the book. 

Bv Apostle is meant in this work, as in the N. T. itself, any ChrtstJan 
nuMioaarj whom histoi^ or ttadiljon plaees in immediate connection with 
Jeans or iit twelve diwiples. 

S. The history of these writings is the presentation of the 
foots relating to their origin, to the collections which have 
been made of them, to the changes which these collections 
have nndei^ne, as wholes or in their component parts, to 
their relations to the Christian community, and to the use 
which has been made of them in the theological schools. All 
theoretical concern with their contents, whether for the estab- 
lishment of their higher authority, or for the examination of 
their doctrinal value, lies without the sphere of this history. 

Dutinotum between a higtorv of the N.T. literature and a literary histoiv 
ofUieN.T. (Cf. S3B5-) 

8. This history is a critical one in so far as it sufficiently 
eatablishes the facts presented and impartially judges of them. 
Indeed, it is altogether lumeoeesary to ascribe this character- 
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2 IHTBODUCTION. 

istic to it expressly, since, "were it lacking, either in basis or 
metboii, there would be no history at all. Furthermore, it 
deserves the name of history only m so far as it arranges the 
facts in accordance with its own principles and its own judg- 
ment, and not according to an accidental and capricious tradi- 
tion. 

F. Overbeck, EnlttAtmg wid Rtdt eiaer rem hiiL Betrachtunff dtr neutetU, 
SchriJUn, Basle, 1871. 

A popular histor; of tiie N. T., since cslcnUted to meet an entirelj diffei- 
eat want, would have reference to the domain of practical theology, and 
from its necessarily superficial And frafmentar; character could have no 
claim to the name of a history. In the tollowing, therefore (§ 15ff.), there 
is no reference made to literature of this clasa. 

For the essential difference between the present history and Uie former 
so-called Introductions, see g 23. 

4. From a methodological and practical point of view our 
science is connected with Theoli^y, and belongs to the circle 
of theological sciences ; in the first place, as one of the sciences 
auxiliary to Biblical Exegesis, wMob, to Protestant theolo- 
gians at least, has ever been the foundation and point of de- 
parture for the apprehension and presentation of Christian 
doctrine. It stands in the same reution to it as do Biblical 
Philology, Arcbsology, and Hermeneutics. But it is eapecially 
when it does not content itself with treating its material on ita 
purely literary side, but conceives it in its cloae and constant 
connection with the development of doctrine and life, that it 
appears also as a special division, distinct in itself, of the bia- 
tory of the Christiiin Church. In no other sense does it lay 
claim to a theological character. 

It is by no means to bo confounded with the doctrine of the Holy Scrip- 
tnTCB, their inspiratiou, and the conou, which forma an essential part of Dog- 
matics. This latter doctrine stands in the closest relation to all the other 
doctrines of the system, and couseqnently in orgauic connection with princi- 
ples and convictions which perhiqis hare grown up in the field of specula- 
tion or of reli^ous feeling and faith, or at least have been able to subordi- 
nate the histoncal elements which they may have accepted to the others. 

Farly attempts to brine the scientific study of the Bible into logical rela- 
tion with theology as a whole, from older standpoints (general encyclopedia 
works eicept«d) : J. B. Rdschel, De Natura el Consut'itiont Theol. Exeg., 
Vit. 1709 ; J. G. Tblloer, Fhiloioffia t. notio, Frankf. a. V. 1760 ; D. C. Rim, 
Epitome phUolog. critica et hermenetitica, Magd. 1789. Cf. A. G. Rndelbach, 
Thtologie wtd laagogik, in his Zaiidaifi, 1S«, I. 

5. As history, however, it is and must ever be independent ; 
that is to say, must seek its goal within itself, and be inde- 
pendent of all theological systems. Whether Apologetics may 
find welcome aid in the resnltsof its inve8tig»tioiis, or Polemics 
may base its attacks upon them, is a question which it does not 
lie within its province to consider. On the other hand, the 
Bubject of which it treats, considered simply as a historical 
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matter, wholly aside from ita importaDce from the point of 
view of religion and oniTerBal history, has peremptory claima 
to respect and earnest attention. Digreaaiona into the sphere 
of Praxis can do no violence to this ideal point of view. 

The FroteBtsiit theologian finds in the hiatoiy of hia chnroh wamtnt for 
tii&t indepeDdenoe which to the historian is & self-eTident right. Cf . § 3^ fl. 

The independence of this brsjich of science is in our times begrudged not 
alone, as formerly, bj those who coasideT erery deportare from the ideas 
wtich have become popular by custom as a damnable heresy ; but danger 
threatens ftnm the other side alst^ since often every aefreement with tradi- 
tiou, evety sospenaion of judgment, is derided as a pitifol evidence of crit- 
ical impotence. It is no commendation of ooj system that it most baggie 
nitb histoiy in order to build itself ap ; nor is it to the credit of any pre- 
■entation of iastory that it should eaek its joslifioatiDn wholly or chie% in 
combating received ideas. 

6. The value of this history for Theology is in part a spe- 
cial, in part a general, one. It appears in Exegesis, by fumiah- 
ing the interpreter with the historical data necessary for the 
understanding of each particular book ; in Dogmatics, by in- 
forming the theologian of the nature and origin of the books 
whence he is to draw the doctrines of Christianity, and of the 
state of the text of these hooka ; in History, by faxtilitating 
the nnderetanding of many phenomena in church and school, 
and especially by the vivid picture it presents in the apostolic 
writings of the development of tbe Church during the period 
of its origin. Tbe high interest which attaches to such inves- 
tigations contributes in general to protect Theology against 
the spirit of indolence, the power of tradition, and the dominsr 
tion of the letter. 

7. The facts with which this history is concerned arrange 
themselves in the following natural order : — 

(1.) Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the 
Kew Testament. 

(2.) Collection of sacred books of the CbriBtiana into a 
vhole, for use in the churches. 

(3.) Preservation of their original form. 

(4.) Dissemination of the collection among Christian peo- 
ples. 

(5.) Use made of them in Theology. 

Thus arise five divisions of our history, which will be treated 
in the order specified. 

8. The firet division is the History of the Literature, in the 
proper, narrower sense; that is to say, the account of the cii> 
cnmstances which brought the apostolic writings into exist- 
ence, and the pn^matic enumeration and description of all 

Efaenomena in the field of early Christian authorship which 
ave at any time and in any plaioe come into contact with the 
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tacred collection. This divisioD, therefore, treats of tlie origin, 
aim, plan, and genuineness of each book, and of its aatbor and 
first readers, with reference to the place which it held in the 
general movement of its time. 

This diviiion thtu euricbei the science of Introdnotion, m formerlj exist- 
iag, in the fDlloning rentecta eapeciallj, beside others : (1) by presenting 
the genenkl facts of the history of enrly Chmtiui muthonhip ; (2) by point- 
iag out the gaps in the IHeratore th»t hu come down to lu ; (3} bj giring 
the history of the N. T. Apoorypha, 

This last ii indispensable for the nndentandiu^ of the history of the 
ouion ; and a pragmatie history of the dissemination of the Bible among 
the people, vHtbout talcing the Apocrypha ixito account, is in great measure 
Ml impossibility. But both the extent and plaee of its inlrodnotiou u« 
dependent npon the abore-given point of riew. 

The same point of view, furthermore, establishes an essential diatioetioii 
between our work and previous Introductions, so called. These confined 
themselves to porely literary questions, or at least made them most promi* 
sent, while in the present work the spiritual and tbeolo^cal development of 
the Church forms at once the background and the fiUing in of Uie literary 
history. 

9. The second division ia the History of the Canon, or the 
selection made by the Church of those apostolic writings which 
were considered genuine, and the combination of them into a 
whole, whose components, inseparable among themselves, were 
to be sharply distinguished from all other writings, in accord- 
ance with the character of divine inspiration and authority 
aecrit)ed to them exclusively. 

Enlargement of the plan of former Introdnc&ns ; (I) byoonatant consid- 
enttion M the histoi; of the general Clmstiaa cantm of the Bible ; (2) by its 
ctmtinuation down to recent times. 

10. The third division is the History of the Text. It nar- 
rates the fortunes through which it has passed from its first 
publication down to the discovery of the art of printing, the 
nature and origin of the alterationB which it has suffered dur- 
ing this time, tc^ther with the attempts of later and modem 
times to restore its original and genuine form. 

The theory of (lower) criticism, which has crept into the text-books on the 
science of Introduction becaose it is not usually saitnbly treated elsewhere, 
has no place, as theory, in the present history. But as a historical force it is 
fitly interwoven, according to the different phases of its development, with 
the history of the printed text. 

11. The fourth division is the History of the Versions into 
all ancient and modem languages. We are here concerned, 
however, not so much with these languages as such, and the 
possible infiuence of their genius upon the presentation of 
Christian ideas, as with the amount of knowledge of these 
ideas made accessible to different nations. 

tluB divisicH^ in its prerions form a seetian nnder the head of Criticism^ 
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nipeon, In the eiteaiiMi wUch we here give it, m ao addition froiD Chnrob 
HutoTj, OF as k selection from the histoiy of popul&i ezegesU, Id both of 
which plac«e, however, the inqioitaiit facts u« nBuaUj imparted in an incom- 
plete and obscnre maniieF. 

The distinction between aiteieat and modem (cernoMf antiqva, t>emaettla), 
mediate and immediate (mediata, immediata'), veniona here loses a large part 
oi its aigniftcance, or rather ia the bosia (at least in respect of the first) of a 
lelatiTS value eisctlj opposite to that formeilj aeeepted. 

12. The fifth and last division may be apprehended, in gen- 
eral, as the History of Exegesie or Biblical Interpretation ; that 
is to say, a historical account of the various herraeneutical sys- 
tema which have been applied to Scripture, and a description of 
the more important and interesting exegetical works, from the 
most ancient to the most modern times. It is only because of 
the fact, established by experience, that these systems are in- 
separable from ruling dogmatic conceptions that it becomes 
also, and essentially, a history of the mutual relations of Dog- 
matics and Scripture. 

For this reason this last division is clooel}' connected with the Beoond, in 
which the facte to be adduced likewise stand in near relation h> Theologr 
proper. It is hj no means a merely arbitrary additiou to the rest, but la 
something demanded by onr whole conception of the science ; an application 
of the facte given (§ 8, last Rem.) in the process of the spiritual develop- 
ment of the Churoh ; the natural and necess^y completion of the whole. 

IS. Inasmuch, therefore, as in oar whole preaeotation of the 
Bubject we take not so much a literary-historical point of view 
as most of our immediate predecessors have done, but rather 
the religio-ecclesiastical, it is self-evident that in many impor- 
tant divisions of our history we shall be obliged to have refer- 
ence to the Old Testament aa well. For one does not need to 
be reminded that from the first in the Christian Church the 
sacred books of Israel were placed in the same relation to taith 
and life as the writings of the disciples of Jesus. Consequently 
it would often be not only difficult and inconvenient to sepa- 
Tute the two parts, but absolutely inadmissible. Only that 
which was already done and completed before the days of the 
Apostles lies beyond oar present horizon ; together with that 
which, since that time, has been done within the walls of the 
ayoa^ogae, and has neither been caused nor influenced by the 
mind of the Church, 

A combination of the two divisions of Scripture thronghont, in all branohef 
of the subject, which was formerly the invariable method, is possible only 
when the intent is merely an oatwud aggregation of the material, and not a 
pragmatic treatment of it. The latest attempts to accomplish it (Bertholdt, 
1 19, HnpfeM, §§ 15, 23) have brought out m clear liriit the inconvenieuee 
and impraeticabilitr of such an arrangement, by which, instead of a livii^ 
organism, only a pieee of arti£<^ patchwork is produoed. Neither is theii 
aiM<Jnt« separation poidblej tor in the last two oirisiona throughout, and in 
the Moond at least partwllf, dw two element* are so intimately eoonoetad 
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that to tear them asiindei wonld invoWe violence and matilatioD. We ahtJl 
para over here, therefore, after the pre^hristuu] history of the aacred liter- 
Atnre and of the canon, odIj what ia porelj Jewish, the Rabbiaical critJcisnu 
on the test, the transitions maJde for the sjVBgogues, and whatever elsa 
mi^t be mentioned in this circle of hiblieal works. 

14. We prefer the plan of Ictroductioii above set fortb to 
that by penoda, formerly more io bvor in writing history, for 
the reasoa that the particuliir series of facta separated out by 
US not infreqaently stand in relations of mutual interaction 
among themselTes, and it is more advantageous to consider the 
whole course of development of each particular series by itself 
than to view all at once the events of each century in spheres 
BO distinct. 

lu particniar, the histoiy ti the canon does not beein nntil that of the 
litei«tnre has in the main been closed ; the historj of the t«it, versions, and 
interpretation do not properly begin, at least not according to the extant 
records, until the time wnen the canon was soon to be closed; and even 
whem they come in contact with one another they are not essentially inter- 
dependent 

15. The History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testap 
ment is in its limits and methods a modem science, in which, 
np to the present time, only more or less incomplete attempts 
have been made. Even tneee attempts do not begin until 
about the time of the Reformation, the previous centuries hav- 
ing had neither the means nor the disposition to develop a 
science which demands so mnch preliminary historical knowl- 
edge and a method so thoroughly critical. The exclusive dom- 
ination of tradition, and the all-absorbing interest in theoretical 
and practical pursnits, in like manner necessarily pushed into 
the backgroand the treatment of Scripture from a literary-his- 
torical point of view. 

The literature of this science is mimmaiily catalogued and estimated in 
Boseomuller's Handbuch der Ltieratur der bibl. KriUk and Exegeae (1797 S, 
4 Pte. incomplete), PL Z. [Ha^nbsoh, EncyU. u. MeOiodoloau d. lieoL 
WitKiwAa/lai, 10th ed., L. 1880, p. 151 ff.] ; Credner's EudeUvng, L 
6-^ ; Hupfeld, Ueba- Btgnff und Melhode der tag. bibl. Einleitung (Marb. 
1844), p. 39 ff. INoch tin Wort Ober d. BegHffd. tog. bibl. EM., in the Slud. 
u. Krit., 1861, 1.T; F. C. Baur, Die Einleitung auN.T.aU IheoL Wissenschafi. 
Ihr Btgnff wd Enianddungsgang, etc, T^. Jahri, 1860, IV. ; 1861, 1., IL, 

Hie collections and investigations of certain Church Fathers (particularly 
Eusebtus) may be regarded aa the earliest preliminary works ; see § 307 fl. 

Slight beginnings of a special Introduction to the N. T. (the Synopsit S. S. 
of Chrysoatom, 0pp., Vol. VI., covers only the O. T. ; that found in the works 
of Athanasius (§ 320) is of nncert^un a^), in the Muratorian Fragment 
(§ 310), in the prefaces of Jerome, also in Junilius (6th cent.), De partibai 
legii divinat U. II. (in Gallmdi, Bibl. PP., Vol. XII., and sepcu^tely ; M. A. 
Casaiodorus (doubtless of about the same date^, De inatitutione divinanan 
Scripturantm, or De divmii Udumibtu iOpp., nanen, 1679, Vol. II., also 
■epantely); Nicolaus a Lyra (f 1340) in Uw prolegomena to the P<Milla ; 
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tee g 641. Cf. in general, for the whole period, the Hiatoiy of ExegesiB, 

Under this head are naually ennmerated, bnt incorrectly, the hemienen- 
tieal and methodological worka of Tycbonius (Liier regularum), Augustine 
(De doctrina chriitiana), Hadrian rEtff<r]>a7ir "' tJu Oiiaj ypaidt), Eucherins 
[L&er /ormuiarum tpirti. inteUigeTUia), and many others. Cf. g 517. It is 
notefrurthy that it is precisely for these last that the luune Introductiou was 
fiiat used ^Libri iniroductor'a, Cassiodorua). 

16. True, the Reformation did not immediately bave any 
favorable influence upon the development of this science, be- 
cause ita best powers were directed toward another and higher 
end ; but the manifold stimulation of intellectual activity in 
the ex^etical and historical departments of theology brought 
about by it could not fail to react upon the conceptinna of the 
history of the Bible. Yet it was the Catholics who not only 
first attempted to collect and work over the already accumu- 
lated material, but also sooner than the Protestanta arrived at 
methods which may even now be followed with profit, and re- 
snlts which are yet worthy of recognition. 

Santca Fagnians (of Lucca, f 1511), Isagoge ad m. literat (together with 
the works mentioned in §551), IfiSO, foiand freq.; Sirtusot Siena (t 1599), 
BibtiotAeca sancla, Ven. 1566, fol. and freq. In both the hermeueutie element 
ii the predominant one. 

J. de la Hayc, ProUgomsna in Y. a N. T., in his SStlia maxima, 1660, VoL 
L and XIII. (§ ool). 

Bh. Lamy, Aj^ratus biblii^, 1696 ; L. E. dn Tm (t 1719), Dissertation 
pr^inunairt <nt prole'gomenei lur ia Bible, P. 1699, 2 vols. 4° and freq. 

Special mention as nseful prelimiiuur and accessory labors is due to the 
patristic studies, eapocinlly of the Beuedictines, the philological of the editors 
of oriental versions, for example, in the Antwerp and Paris Pulyglotts, and 
tlie critical on the history of the biblical text, especially of the O. T., by J. 
Moriu and others. 

The Oratorian Rich. Simon (f 1719) surpasses all his predecessors and his 
mccessoiB for a long time after, in both churches, in point of sound historical 
learning, acnmen, and comprehensive grasp of the materials. Hisioire critiqM 
du V. f. (Paris, 1678), Rotterdam, 1685, 4"; Hist, critique du lexU du N. T., 
ib. 1689, 4"; Hist. crUique del vertians du N. T., ib. 1690, 4°; Hial. erilique det 
principaui commenlateurs du N. T., ib. 1693, 4°; NouvelUi observationt but U 
texte a k» oemons da N. T., Paris, 1695, 4°; Digguititiona critioE, Lond. 1634, 
4°. Also, various controversial writings, which may be included as the fifth 
volume uf the Rotterdam edition. The German edition by H. M. A. Cramer, 
with preface and notes by J. S. Semler, H. 1776 ft., 3 Pt«. 8° includes only the 
■eeoud and third of the almve works. (Cf. also Critique . . .da prologomenei 
dt M. du Pin par feu M. R. Simon, Paris, 1730, 4 vols., in which, however, 
in Parts lU. and iV., only the O. T. U considered.) 

The works written against him, mostly by Frotestanta, and against the 
Elistory of the O. T., are now forgotten. The most noted were by J. B. 
Carpiov, of Leiprig, J. H. Mai, of Giessen, and J. Le Clere, of Amsterdam 
(S 340), the last in a wholly different spirit from the other two. See in 
general on him, H. Graf In the Slrasib. theol. BeitrBge, I. 158 fF. ; A. Bemua, 
B. StoKM et ton hitt. cr. du V. T., Laus. 1869, and my article in Herzog's 
Encyd. ; Hm. Goldbagen, Introd. in S. S., Mog. 1765, 3 vob. 

17. It was not until later, aud even then hampered by 
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greater dramatic hinderances, that the Frotestanta came into 
line. They allowed themselves to be gnided to a great extent 
by polemiciil couside rations against the defenders of tradition, 
without realizing the fact that what they laid dowo as historic 
truth was nothing but the last word of a tradition which had 
become obscure by lapse of time. Gradually, and taking on 
much of an extraneous nature, the science gained in extent 
under their hands, though eren the manifold names given it 
show how uncertain and obscure was their conception of it. 
Moreover, it is not to be denied that there was more interest 
and zeal in historical investigation in the Reformed Church 
than in the Lutheran. 

Lntherans : M. W&lther, of Celle, Officina bAliea noviler adaperta, L. 1636 
■Jid freq.; H. Ktototi,yei, Poiymal/tia iheol. s. apparalun phiioL,rtc,L. 16S&; 
A. Calovius, of Wittenberg (f 1C86), Crilicui sacer biblicui, Vit. 1673 j A. 
Pfeitter. of LUbeck (t 1098), Crilica lacra, L. 1680 and freq.; C. ZeUer, HitL 
S. S., Ulni, 1701; J. G. PnU, of Frankfurt a M. (t 17^2), Introduclio in Ue- 
lumem N. T., L. 1704 and freq^ iMt ed. C. G. Hofmann, L. 1764 ; Fabricina, 
Bibl. gr., III. 12^ ff.; J. W. Rumpceus, of Greifswald, Commenlatio crilica 
ad a. N. T. in oewre, L. 1730 and 1757. 

J. H. D. Moldenhawer, Introd. in S. S^ Reg. 17M ; J. R. Rug, Tntrod. in 
JP.r., Jena, 1735,2 vols.; J. G.Hagenuusn, ffht. Nachricht von den Schri/lea 
dra^.undiV. 7'.,Bt. 1748;C. F. Borae,!. Iiagoge brevii ad S. S., 2d ed., L. 

176a 

Reformed ; A. Rivet (of Poitiers), at Leydeu (f 1651), Iiagoge ad 
S. S., Leyd. 1627; J. H. Hottinger, Qumtiones theol. phU., Heidelb. 1669 ; 
ThtnaiArua phUol. s. Clavit S. S., Tig. 1649 and freq. (N. T.) ; J. Letisden, 
of Utrecht (t 1699), PhMogui hebraaa, Traj. 1656 and freij.; PhUologui 
Seftrveo-ntirfus, ib. 1663 aud fi^q.; Philologus h^rao-grwcw,ib. 1670and freq.; 
J. H. Heidegger, of Zdrich (f 1698), Encheiridion biblicum leciivniiafumr. 
Tig, 1681 and irea.-, ExercUationes fciWic(z,VoL L ib. 1699; A. Blackw^ of 
Derby (f ^.TM),AuUr^^M»acHclassiddefenns.cH^cat.N.T.al2^),\at.tA., 
C. WoUe, L. 1736. 

IncomplcteneBS, lack of spit«m, and nncritical (reatment cbaracteriie aR 
tiiese and many other less widely knomi works, an intermingling cf arcbeo- 
'"■'■' " ■ " " the majority. Many are little else thain 

. . iged onental learning. 

Of special eicellence is the work of Brian Wnlton, Bishop of Chester 
("t 1661), Apparatus biilicus chronologioo-topographico-philoloffieitr, a Eupple- 
jnent to tba London Polyglott Printed separately. Tig. 1673, fol. [ed, 
Wiangham, 1828] ; with preface by J. A. Dathe, L. 1777. 

18. The learned works on the text of the New Testament 
which bad been undertaken by many since the beginning of 
the preceding century, in spite of the prevailing scholasticism, 
gradually made the theological world more familiar with the 
critical method. The historical tendency which came into 
theology through the school of Semler soon broke down the 
last barrier against free investigation in the field of biblical 
criticism, and prepared the way for the new results which 
liave since been obtained in all departments of tliis sdenca, and 
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which finally changed the whole aspect of theology. This 
noteworthy period ia beat characterized by the Introduction to 
the New Testament of Johann David Michaelis, a work whose 
history may serve at once as that of critical science and of 
public opinion r^arding it during a period of forty years. 

Ct. in general for this period aai its works, g 311 fF., § 408 ff., § 5G7 fF. 
On the 0, T. these studies berin with L. Cappelle, of tsaumiir (f lii-'S), 
Critica lacra, P. 1C50, fol. ; ed. Vugel aod Scharfenberg, II. 177.> ff., 3 vob. 

On the tendency and writings of J. S. Semler, of Halle (f 1701), and 
their sieriifivance for the science, see especiaJlj §§ 342, 573. 

J. D. Michaelis, of Gottingen (f 1791), Einleitwig in die Gotllichen SeSri/ien 
des y. T., Giitt. 1730, 8°; 4th ed. 1788, 2 vols. iP; trauslated iuto English, 
from the last ed., with addiLions, bj H. Marsh, Loud. 1793 ff., 6 vols, and 
freq. (the additions retranslated into German by K. F. C. Rost^mniilleT, 
L. 1795 f., 2 vols. 4°); French by J. Chenevifere, Gen. 18'i2, 4 toIs. 8=. 

E. Harwood, A New IrU.roduction to the Study and Knoiciedgt of the N. T^ 
Lwnd. 1767-71, 2 toU.S," 2d ed. 1773. 

H, C. A, Hanlein, of Krltmgen (t 1829), Handb. der EmkUung m dU 
Schrijlen da N. T., Erl. 1794, 2 Pts. 2d ed. 1801-1809, 3 Pts.; idem, LeAr- 
bueh d. EinL,'ETl. ISm. 

DiirinK this period Introdnction occupied itself chicSy with textual crlti- 
rism, and sought its own honor as well as tlie good of the cause in the 
collection of various readiags. Semler directed attention essentially to 
qneations of the so-called higher criticism. 

19. The principles for which Semler and his school had won 
the victory for the time have been carried out by most of the 
Protestant theoli^ana since the banning of tim present century 
who have treated the history of the New Testament as a whole. 
Although applied directly to historic fiicts, these principles led to 
great diversity of judgment and of views upon particular points ; 
partly because the facts themselves were still disputed, and 
partly because they were so manifold that it was impossible 
that they should always be rightly estimated by a criticism 
as yet in its infancy and often hesitating. Consequently the 
final and indisputable results won for science bear no relation 
to the pains expended. 

ProgresB in the designated direction haa up to the present time passed 
throurii three stagi's ; — 

At first the critical doubts and problems which had come to take the place 
of authoritative faith and traditional certainty were solved with a rash bold- 
ness by conjectures, often ingenious but often hasty. Yet even these con- 
jectures, by the contradiction which they called out. brought the truth nearer. 
J. G. Eichhom, of Jena and Gottingen (t 1827), EinleUung ins A. T. (1780), 
4th ed. 1823, 3 vols.; in die Apokr. 1795; im N. Test., Pt. I., Giitt. 1804, 
2d ed. 1820 ; Pts. II., III., 1811, 1814 ; Pts. IV., V., 1827 j J, E. C. Schmidt, 
of Giessen (t 1331), Hist. Krit. BinleiUmg in» N. T., G. 1804 and 1818, 
2 Pts.; L. Bertholdt, of Erlangen (t 1822), Einl. in dU sOmmtlichen kano- 
BiicAm und apokrgphiichen Schriften da A. u. N. T., Eri. 1812-19, 6 Pts. 
7 Tola.; H. A. Schott,of Jena (| 1835), /rapoye hittorieo-crilica in lUirmsN. T. 
KKTcn, Jena, 1830. H. H. Cludius, UTaniidUen des Chrislenlhima, 1808. 

' . . ■ ■ ctmt^'ntii'd itself for the most part with giving freo 
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nttersnce to the doubt nhicli it had exalted into a principle, and TnaVing 
iecure its title to it, without forestnlliae future iuvcBtigations by an over- 
hastj positive decision. W. M. L. de Wette (f 1849), of Berliu and Baale, 
Lehrbuch da- Hal. hril. EinttUung in die Bihel A. taid N. T., Pt. I., Einl. int 
A. T., B. 1817 ; 7th cd. 1832 ; 8th ed. revised by E. Schrader, 1869 [E. tr. 
enlarged, by Theod. Parker, 2 vols. 8", Boston, 1843] ; Pt. II., Einl. uu V. T, 
1826, 5th ed 1W8. [E. tr. by F. Frothinghnni, Boston, 1858 ; 6th ed. by 
Mes9ner and Luncniann, I860.] Einieilung int JV. T., from Suhlciermacher^ 
(t 1834) literary remains, edited by G. Wolde, B. 1U5. 

Finally, by a renewed and thorough investigation of the ancient ecclesias- 
tical reeurds, and a more aeuurnte study of the religious conditions of the 
" ' ' u has prepared the wSiT for a formal reconstruction of 



the history of N. T. literature. C. A. Credner, of Giesseu (f 1857), EiaL 
in do* iV. r., Pt. I., Halle, 1836. Cf . § 23, Various monographs, to be cited 
belotr, by F. C. Baur, of Tubingen. (See also § 15.) A. Sehwegler, also of 
Tiibingen (| 1857), Das rtachaaostoliache Zeilaller,Tiib, 1846, 2 vols. It may 
be meutioned, however, that the last named, as will appear further on, have 
come to wholly diJfeient conclusions from the first, in part to such as might 
seem to cut away altogether the historical fotmdation of theology. Cf. tuao 
§ 344. Ammon, L<ben Jesu, PL I. 

Cf. also the Art. Biblische Einieilung, by Gesenius, in the Halle Encydo- 
pedia, as well as a, series of other articles having reference to the Bible, in 
Vol. X. ; also separately, L. 1823. As a collection of materials, C. G. Neu- 
deckcr, Lehrbach der hist. krit. Eiid. ins N. T., L. IWO. 

Considered as a complete, thorough, and judicious treatnient of the 
material thus far accumulated by criticism, though wholly after the plan of 
the old method, notwithstanding a mistaken claim to the honor of a better, 
the foremost work is now the Einieilung iiu A.u. N. T., by F. Itleek, of Bonn 
(t 1859), B. 1860, 1861, 2 vols, and treq. [4th ed. A. T., hv J. Wellhausen, 
1878; 3d ed. N. T., by W. Mangold, 1875; E. tr. 0. T. from the 2d ed. 
(B. ISia), 2 vols. Lond. 1873 [ If. T., T. & T. Clark, Edij.b, 1869-70.] 
(For a summary, O. R. Ilertwig, Tt^dlen zur Einl. ins A. u. N. T., B. 1849, 
185C. and freq., 2 vols. 4" [4th ed. 1872].) 

20. Meanwhile the reaction in favor of older forma and sys- 
tems of beliiff which hiis begun to manifest xtsvM during the 
last decades could not but make itself felt in this iield hs welL 
And this the more, since the return to former c<'ncHptions of 
the nature and authority of the Sciiptures must lead to a pref- 
erence for the traditional form and setting of them, nnd it was 
precisely upon these traditions that the attacks of i-ritlciam had 
been most bold. Hence the same investigations into this his- 
tory are instituted to-day, after many separate preliminary la- 
bors, with almost the same means and methods, but with an 
essentially apologetic aim. 

On the movement itself, cf. § 584 ff. J. F. Klenker, Unttrsi. Hber Eehihai 
vnd Glaubwiirdigheil der Schr. des N. T., 1793 ff. 5 vols.; Conr. St. Matthies, 
of Greitswalil, Propiideuiik der neuieei. Theologie, Greitsw. 183)5. 

W. Stciger, of Geneva (t-1836), Inlrodnction g^neraU aux lirrres du JV. T^ 
(}en. 1837. (An uncompleted course of lectures, edited by J. A, Boat) 

H. E. F. Gnerike, of HaUe, Beilrage xur hi»t. krit. EinUiiung inn JV". T., 
Halle, 1828; idem, Hisl. krit. Einieilung ini iV. T., L. 1843; 2d ed. GesaTnmt- 
geichichU des N. T., 18,54 ; 3d ed. Nmlesa. Itagogik, 1868, a work professing 
to adhere to the historic method, which, howSTer, only makes more evident 
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the inadeqnacj of the dogmatio bj its traditional classiilcatiott and ita 
i&oompleteness, and betiaya even in tiie changing title the uncertainty of the 
author's conception of the science. 

For the 0. T., H. A. C. Hiivemiok, Handbuch der hist. lent. Einl, Erl. 1836- 
1849, 4 vols. 2d ed. 1854 [E. T., T. & T. Clark, 1852] ; C. F. Keil, idem, 1853 
[E. Tt T. & T. Clark, 1869]. 

How far this science ba« been developed outside of Germany in the ooa 
direction or the other will be further considered at the close of the historj 
of the Canon (g 347 f.). Our knowledge of the literature of the subject 
eapedallj the English and Dutch, is too meagre to venture to give a list of it 
here, where we are iunung at grater completeness. 

21. The theologians of the Catholic Church were and are 
still to be fuund in an entirely aimUar position with respect to 
critical science. They also, for several generations past, at 
first in a spirit of freedom and harmony, afterward, doubtless, 
more strictly, to protect themselves from dangerous complica- 
tions, have taken part ia the scieDtifie movement among Prot 
estants, and in some cases the same part, whether demanded by 
their own investigations or by doubt and controversy. Only 
the relation in which, for them, science stands to the Chunm 



compels them for the most part to apply their learning and 
1 rather in the service of the latter than of the former. 



J. Jahn, of Vienna (t 1816), Eird. m die gStd. Btkher des A. T. (1793), 
2d ed. lS02ff., 4 Pts.; also m Latin, 1814; A. Sandbichler, of Salzbuig 
(t 18aO), Einl. in die Biicher da JV. T., 1817 ff., 2 vols. 

J. L. Hug, of Freiburg (f 1846), Emi. m die Sckriflen des N. T., Stuttg. 
(1808), 3d ed. 1626, 2 Pts. [4th ed. 1847] ; French by C. J. E. Cellerier 
(t 1861), Gen. 1823 [E. tr. by Fosdick, vrith notes by Pntf. Moses Stuart, 
Andover, 1836] ; A. B. Feilmoser, of Tiibmgen (f 1831), Einl. in die EUc/ur 
da N. T., Insp. (1810), 2d ed. 1830 ; T. Lienhart, oE StrosKburg, Analysis 
ttudU biblici, Arg. 1814 ; J. B. Gerhauser, of Dillingen (f 182-), Bibl. Her- 
meneiUik (Kempten, 1829, 2 Pta.), Ft I.; J. G. Herbst, of Tiibingen 
(t 1836), Einl. in die h. Schr. da A. T.; completed by B. Welle, Carisr, 
1840 ff.,4 Pts.; J. M. A. Scholi!, of Bona, E(W. m die *. Schr. des A.U.N.T., 
Colt^e, 1845 ft., 3 Pta. (uncompleted) ; J. B. Glaire, of Paris, InXroductim 
hitL et cril. aux livrts de I'A. et du N. T., P. 1843, 2d ed, G vols.; D. B. Hane- 
berg, of Munich (now Bishop of Speyer), Einl.insA. T., Rgb. 1845; idem, 
Ottch. der Ofenbarung alt Einl ins A.u. N. T., Rgb. (1850), 3d ed. 1863 
r4th ed. 1876] ; A. Maier, of Freibnrg, Einl. in die Scbr. des N. T., Freib. 
1852; F. X. Rcithmayer, of Munich, Einl. in die can. BB. des N. B., Reg. 
1852 ; F. H. Reusch, of Bonn, Einl. ia» A. T., Freib. 1859 [4th ed Freib. 
1870] ; G. J. B. Giintner, Introd. ia as. JV. T. libros hist. cril. el apotngelica, 
Pngae, 1863 ; J. Langen, of Bonn, Grandriss der Einl ins N. T. (1868), 2d 
ed. 1873. [F. Kaulen. Einl. in d. heU. Scftr. A. u. JV. T., Freib. 1876 ; M. von 
Aberle, EaU. in d. N. T., Freib. 1877.] 

22. Notwithstanding all the changes which the critical his- 
tory of the New Testament has undergone in modern times as 
to its contents, in form and extent it has remained very much 
the same since the time of Michaelis. All modem atithors 

five it the name of Introduction to the New Testament, and 
ivide it into general and special, only differing in the order 
of the two divisions. 
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12 INTRODDCTION. 

IKruionB which do not occof in all works : Authenticity, Ins^ratiaa, and 
Authority of the booka of the N. T. ; the older lost Gospelfl, etc. 

Diversity of plan, generally without conBistency either in outline or detul ; 
the greatest iiref^larity in those whieh combine the O. and N. T. 

Criticism of the former method by ScUeiennacher, Dantellung del 
(AftJoyiscAenSdirfiumj (1830) §123; De Wetta, Eini. § 1 ; Baur{§23); but 
tiiey allow the traditionnl arrangement to stand, for the moBt part. Hnp> 
feld. Bee above, § 15 ; Schwegler, Nachapoat. ZeitaUtr, I. I ff. ; J. G. Miiller 
and H. A. Haha in Henog'iEncycl., III. 726. 

It may be said without injustice that these " Introductions " thus far have 
been devoted essentially to criticising (earlier opinions) and criticism (of 
the text). The first may be a necessity, but it is not a method ; it hews 
the stone, but erects no building ; the second exalts undnly that which is 
comparatively less importaut, and confines to the etudy of the learned a 
science which is in tlie highest degree interesting and necessary to tha 
Church. The most abstruse department of the subject (that of the versions), 
has been crippled most unjustifiably in this way. It is likewise very evi- 
dent that the customary' treatment has become so eiternal, even with manj 
opponents of tlie modem views, that the coimectiun or even the compati- 
bility of this science witli theology might be questioned. 

The most comprehensive and thorough snmmary of the modem labon in 
the field of the apoatolic literature is tliat given by C. £. Schailiug, in the 
Verhandlungen der kSnigl. diinisch. GeaeOschaft, 1857 f. 

[A. HUgenfeld, Hiil. krit. EM. in dot N. T., L. 1875 ; S. Davidson, An 
Introd. to lAe Study of the N. T., 2 vols. Lond. 1868 ; Th. Home, An Jn/ro- 
duclion to the Critical Sludg and KnoicUdge of the Hdy Scriptures, 13th ed. 
Lond. 1872 ; Jos. Angus, BMe Handbook, Lond. 1856, Phila. 1805 j F. 
Godet, Stadiei in the N. T., N. Y. 1877 ; C. E. Stowe, History of the Book* 
of the Bible, Hartf. 1867 ; H. M. Hannan, Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, N. Y., 1878 : L. A. Sawyer, Introduction to Uie N. T^ 
N. Y. 1879.] 

23. The form which we here give the science is a natural 
consequence of the hiBtorical point of view to which we adhere. 
Aside from the greater extent of the material, this history is 
distinguished from the ordinary Introductions in that here 
the facts are aiTanged immediately as resiilta of a previous 
criticism, while elsewhere criticism adapts itself to the arrange- 
ment of the facts df termined by custom. Our work is not in- 
tended as an introduction to something else, but as an inde- 
pendent portion of history, ennobled by the dignity of the 
subject matter, given colierence by a ruling idea, limited by its 
own aim, and complete, if not in knowledge and juilgment, 
of which indeed none may boast of the highest degree, yet in 
t1]e purpose to combine the manifold and inspire the dry and 
dead with life and motion. 

The idea of such a treatment of the mateiial is doubtless not new, jet the 
carrying out of it is contrary to the current method. The case is not afi'octed 
by the fact that older writers (Simon) have given their books the title 
"Hittoire," or that more recent ones (Credner) have received into thei* 
definition of tlie science tlie conception of a history ; still less by the naive 
Bssnrance of those who agree with me (Guerike) that they have considered 
it, or (Bleek) that this was what thej reaUy meant from the first. 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

Weak Attempts nt snch a treatment have been made for the 0. T. bj 
Spinoza in his Traclalm Ikeologico-polUiaa (1670), ch. S S.; by A. G. Wahuer, 
Aittiqq. Ebraeor. (1743), Ft, 11.; by J. C, C. Nachtignl in hia Fragmmten tiber 
die BUduag der israel. SckriJim,UiUeake'aMagaan, Pt. II., IV. (1795), and 
in aeTeral other works on Hemieneutics (Bauer, Mejer, Pareau), and on 
Antiqidtiea (Bcllemiftn, Iken, Schacht) ; but especially- by A. G. Hoffinaim 
in Erseh and Gruber's Enq/d., II. Pt. 3, pp. 337-3M. The works of Hane- 
berg (1 21) apo also upon a Bimilar plan. Furtber : A. llausrath, GtscA. der 
alUesU. LiUratar, Hdlb. 1864 ; Jul. Fiirst, Gesch. der bibl. Lileralw. L. 1867 1 
2 Tob. ; M. Schultze, Gesc*. der tdthebr. iil.. Thorn, 1870 ; Tli. Ntildeke, DU 
alttati. LUeralur, L. 18G8 ; H. Zschokke, Hist. s. anliqui leslam^ti, Vind. 1872, 
Of more limited scope, E. Meier, Geach. der poel Nalionaliileralur der Ilebriier, 
1856. 

For the N. T. should be mentioned, beside several writings on the canon, 
to be cited later. Mill's Prolegomena to bis edItioD of the N. T. (1707); 
SchFockb's Kirchenqesch., II. 18'2 £E., 282 ff. ; J. G. C. Klotzsch, Kritiscke Gesch. 
de» N. T.. Witt. 1795 ; C. A. Credner, Gas N. T. nach Ztoect, Ursprung, In. 
IkUt, jnr dmkxnde Leser der Bibel, Giesaea, 1841, 2 Pts.; A.V.Gn.u,Entwkh- 
hatgageschichle des nerdesU. SchrifUhwns, Giitersl. 1871, 2 vols. A brief sketch 
b given by H. J, Holtimann m his work Judenlhvm and Chrintenthum im 
Zetialter der apocr. und neulesll. LU., 1867, p. 638 ff. In certain aapecta the 
special works on the history of the apostolic chnrch (§ 31) must also be 
mentioned here. Em. Zittel, Die EnttUkimg der Bibel, Corlsr. 1872, covers 
the entire Scriptures. 

It is, therefore, wholly tumecessanr to contend to-day about the priority 
of the discovery that the so-called Introduction should be a history. It is 
enough to realize this discovery in fact and in such a manner that the prin- 
ciple shall be carried through in its purity, and uot, tlirough the over- 
powering influence of the older method, be rather confused than vindicated. 

When, however, from a different point of view, Baur {Ti^. Jakrb., 1850, 
IT. 483) defines " Introduction " as the science of the criticism of the canon, 
Bud, notwithstanding bis radical innovations with respect to the litcrarj- 
IustoricaIfacts,yet favors (1851, HI, 307) a return to the old fonu and division 
into general and special Introduction, definitely eicludiug all the material 
hitherto neglected, we have only to say that his own numerous writings ore 
the best proof that criticism is everywhere simply tbe preparatory work for 
history, not history itself ; that a historical science, like criticism, approaches 
perfection only wben it ventures to pass over from the form of investigation 
to that of statement ; that tbe Bible had to do and has done iu the world, 
and even in the school, something else wholly diSereut from tlmt wliich, in the 
first-meutioned article, he regards as alone of interest, and that this as well 
as that is and must be included in the history; and above all that so long as 
the debate is as to the conception and form of the scieucc the particular 
views of a single critic on the special questions relating thereto cannot fui- 
nish an absolute standard. 

The objections which H. Holtzmann (Studien, 1860, II. 410) has brongfat 
a^BSt the method here adopted rest mainly on the necessity of establishing 
a closer connection between our science and dogmatics. But this closer con- 
nection is precisely what ire wish to avoid. Ineories may gain in the light 
of history; history never when tied to a theory. Provided only the theology 
be true, history renders to it richly jost what it ougU to ask. For the rest 
we refer to our former prefaces and to Huptcld's reply (Studien, 1861, 
L 3 S.). Cf . also my article BOel in ScbenkeFs Baei^LexUam. 
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BOOK FIEST. 

HISTOBT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

HISTOEY OP THE LTTBRATUBB. 

24. Jesas had come not to destroy, bat to fulfill. On both 
sides he came into conscioua opposition to tiie leaden of bis 
people and times. With the Phansees Judaism had stiffened 
into a dead scholasticism, and the noble heritage of the proph- 
ets, the fear of God, moral power, and patriotism had degen- 
erated into hypocrisy, casuistry, and political narrowness. The 
Hellenist either plunged into worldly affairs, or, trained by 
foreign lands into the philosopher, gave himself over to spec- 
ulation, ingenious, but foreign to practical life, and evaporated 
the substance of the national traditions, concealing his inner 
apostasy from them by forced and arti&cial interpretation 
of the ancient records. The Essene shunned the world, sur- 
rounded himself with voluntary privations, and thought in 
ascetic austerity to atone for the misery of the time, fostering 
in quiet cheerfulness a precions possession, but also easily lia- 
ble to every error of the understanding. The Sadducee, it is 
true, thought it no abomination to have dealings with foreign- 
ers, but this spirit of sociability was due not so much to freer 
and broader views as to religious indifference, moral torpor, 
and political self-interest. Finally, the best of them all, a 
man who sincerely desired the welfare of the people, and was 
really a prophet in the good old sense, even without the out- 
ward, perhaps not superfluous, title, the Baptist, had but a 
misty and ill-apprehended hope. 

The views here briefly indioatod are farther developed in my article Ja- 
denthum ia Erach and Gruber's Encycl. and in Schenkel's Bibel-LexHcon, 
and especially in the &nt book of my HiitotTe de la Thc'ologie Chr^tienne au 
liecle aposloiique, Strasab. 1852, 3d ed. 1864, 2 vols. [E. tr. by Annie Har- 
wood, with preface and notes by R. W. Dale, 2 vols. 8=, Lond. 1872-74.] 
More detailed proof and conaideration of the vast literatare at this point 
vould lead us too for fFon our proper subject. We Bimply refer to the 
works on the later Jewish history (Jost, Herafeld, Griitz, Geij^r [E. tr. 
by M. Mayer, N. Y. Tbalmessinger & Co.] ), the NeuteslameaUicheZeitge- 
tdkbten " (Schneckenburger, Hausrath [E. tr. A Hist, of Ihe N. T. Timet, 
Loud. 1878] ), the well-known historical works of Ewold [E. tr. Hislon/ of 
Itnd, 6 vols. S'*, Lond. Longmans, 1668-74], Weber-Uoltzmann, etc.; Him- 
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[Add to the above, toe the eenend bistoty of the Jewish people : F. Hit- 
zig, Gesck. des Voltes Israel. L, 1809, 2 Pta. ; E. W. Hengateubeig, Gesch. 
da Reiches Gotlea unter den A. B., B. 1870 f . 2 Pts., E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 
1871-72 ; J. Weilhausen, Gach. IsraeU, B. 1878 ; Milman, History of the 
Jetcs, 3d ed. I^nil. 18C3, 3 vols,; Stanley, Hist, of the Jeicuk Ckurch, 3 
Tola. N. T. 1876 ; E. H. Palmer, Hial. lA the Jewish Nation, Lond. 1874. 
On the later Jewish histoid and the N. T. period : H. J. RaplrnU (a Jew- 
ish RabbiJ, Post-Biblical Hist, of the Jews, from the close of the 0. T. tiil ihe 
deslruclion of Ihe second temple in the year 70, N. Y. 1SG6 ; espceially, E. 
Scbiirer, NeiUest. Zeilgesch., L. 1874. On the Jewish sects, beside the ap- 
propriat« chapters in the historical works above cited : just, Gesch. des 
Judentbums u. seiner Seklen, I, 196 ; Delitzsch, Jesus u. HUM (againat 
Geiger), Eri. 1806, 3d rev. ed. 1879 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, L 
251 ff. (E. tr. Theol. Trans. Fund, Lond. 1876, I. 327 if.) ; Derenbonrg, 
Essai mr Vkitl. et la gfogr. de la Palest., P. 1867, I. 119 S., 452 ff. ; Glnft- 
hurg. The Essenes, tAeiT History and Doctrines, Lond. 1864 ; also his Art*. 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, in Kitto's Cycl. of Bibl. LU.; Lightfoot, 
Essenes, in the App. to his Conan. on the Colossians.'] 

25. Jesus had been the pupil of no one of them. His teach- 
ing and work are to be regarded neither as the natural fruit 
of any one of the earlier tendencies, nor as a mere reaction 
against any one of them, nor yet, finally, as the product of 
eclectic study . That which was esaential in what Jesus 
brought in was something new, and as such belonged neither 
to the outer world of that time nor to any past period of the 
Hebrew nationality. Too deeply initiated in the ways of 
Providence to renounce the Temple, and too clearly conscious 
of hia higher mission simply to set out again upon an aban- 
doned path, he allowed the form of the Old Testament as a 
positive religion to fall away, while he retained its substance 
as a revelation, and, without expressly abrogating the Old 
Covenant of the Law, established the New Covenant of grace 
and truth firmly and mightily enough to overcome the old and 
transform it throughout. 

For this and the following sections we refer in general to the appropriate 
sections of the numerous modem works on the life of Jesus ; for an accur&te 
nunmarj of the literature eapeciaUy to that of Hase, 5th ed. 1865. 

[A very good bibliogrophj of the Life of Christ ia given in Schaff's Hi»- 
tory of the Christian Church, rev. ed., Seribnera, 1882, I. p. 95 ff.; substan- 
tially the same, but not ao fnll or so recent, in Smith's Diet. Bib. under Art. 
Jesus ChrisL Some of the mote recent, particularly Euglish, works are ; J. 
Toiing, The Chritt of History, Lond. and N. T. 1355, 5th ed. 1868; C. J. 
Ellicott, Hist Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, Hulsean Icet. for 
1859, 5th ed. Lond. 1869 ; repub. Boston, 1862; 8. J. Andrews, The Life of 
our Lord. N. T. 1863, 4th ed. 1879 ; [J. R. Seeleyl Ecce Homo, Lond. 18(» 
and freq. ; Wm. Hanna, The Life of our Lord, afinb. 1868-69, 6 vols. ; P. 
W. Fairar, The Life of Christ, Lond. and N. Y. 1874; C. Geikie, The Life 
and Words of Christ, Lond. and N. Y. 1878 ; E. de Pressenad, Jena 
Chriit, son temps, sa vie, son ceuvre, P. 1866 ; E. tr. by Annie Harwood, 
Lond. 7th ed. 1679 ; Dupanloup (Bom. Catk), Hist, de Jfotrt Sauveur Jesut 
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HIS TEACHING. 17 

Chri^ P. 1870 ; J. P. IWe, £<fften Jau, E. tr. T. & T. CUrk, 1872 ; Bh. 
Weiss, Daa Ldien Jem, B. 1882, 2 vola. E. tr. T. & T. Ckrk, 1883 j J. 
Stalker, Life of Ckritl, Ediub. 1883 ; Edersheim, N. Y. 18S4, 2 vols.] 

Here compara in rarticular, P. C. Hilscher, De studiia Jem irtp yi>aipijj, in 
Fabric, Cod. apocr.,in. 424 ; Hess, Lehre tmd Thaten Jem, II. 47 ff. ; Grei- 
ling, in Henke'aitfus., II. 297; Kuhn in the Quortoifcftr., 1838,1.; J.W.IUu, 
De momaUu ouce ad Jeaum rerum div. cognitioae aiAaendum vim Aoft., Erl. 
1796 ; C. C. Planck, in the Tiii. Jahrb., 1817, II., III., IV. ; T. Keim, Die 
menschllche Entuncliung Je*\x, Z. 1861 ; M. Nioolaa, Lea anCe'adenlt du Chria- 
tianitnte (in his Essaa d'hUl. reUgieiae, Paris, 18G3) ; G. Liiiigiii, Die siUl. 
Enlmicilung Jesit, Elbt. 1867. 

A certain contact with Pharisaic views is fouDd in Christianity in its le- 
Bpect for the Law, in its faith in Judaism as a germinal force tor the devel- 
opment of mankind, and in the poner of high aud far-reaciiing hopes. On 
the other hand, it is wholly alien from it in its careful distinctiun between 
fonn and essence ; in its detencumtion of the desert of the individual not bj 
the outward aspect of the life, but by the inner intent of the heart; and in its 
eonscions tendency not to model the iudividoal after the standard of the 
whole, bat to allow the whole to grow out of the traitting of all the individ- 

[Cf. on the relation of Jesus to Pharisaiam Schaff, Hi»t. Chr. Ck., rev. ed. 
L p. 159 ft. ; also Delitzsch, Jesw u. HiM, 3d rev. ed. 1879 ; Ewald, Hist. 
Itr. ; Keim, E. tr. I, 329-353 ; Sohurer, p. 456 ; Farrar, Life of Chriit, IL 
4S3ff.] 

Like Essenism it leads man back within himself, directs his attention 
•way from the world, and teaches him self-denial and self-renunciation. 
But it allows DO absolute value to external means of salvation, regards aep- 
atation from society as neither necessary nor useful, and leads its disciples 
to a path of perfection that may be trod by all, not through theosophy and 
aacetieism, but through a just appreciation of the nature of siu and of its 
lemedf through the mystery of love and grace. (See especially LUderwald 
in Ilenkc's Mag., IV. ; Bengel in Piatt's Mag., VII. [ Heubner, in the App. to 
Reinhard, Plan Jem, 6th ed. p. 477 ; Von Wegnem in Illgen's ZeilachrUl, 
1842, II. ; HUgenfeld in his Zeiw^rijl 1367, t. ; Alb. lUviire in the StroiO). 
lUmie, 3- Strie V. [Neander, Ck. HisL, I. 43 ff. ; Baur, Da» Christentkam 
der drei ertten Jakrk., E. tr. Lond. 1878].) 

In Sadduceeism, although in a slight degree externally comparable with it 
on account of its universafistic aim, no trace of the true purpose and aim of 
Chriatiauity is to be fi ' - ■ , . .. >■ . . . 

interesta of this party. 



Christianity is to be found, not to speak of the exceedingly heterogeneous 
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a philosophy, and in greater degree, it gives o 
satisfies the th' ' ' ' 



pation to the intellect, satisfies the thinker, and favors the higher flights 
of speculation, while never forgetting or despising the simple soul, whom it 
Domes to meet most graciously, and saving the learned from the vagaries of 
Ri brilliant imagination, which would lure him away from the fruitful soil of 
moral and religious endeavor. Like it, it seeks, and knows there exists, un- 
derneath the ancient forms of knowledge aod life, a deeper meaning, fittt 
it does not seek it in order to vindicate an inner apostasy, simply exercising 
its ingennity upon sacred things, but it recognizes in these old forma pro- 
phetic symbols, whose meaning, intimately comiected with fidelity to the 
leUgionB truth contained in them, had been reserved for it to bring to light. 

In all these respects Christianity was a spiritualizing of Judaism. And 
the fact that the latter had not the power to follow this impulse to its trans- 
formation is the most Btriking prom that the impulse was not simply bom 
«at of Jndaism. 

Cf. M. Baumgarten, Doctrina J. C. de lege moaaica, B. 1838 ; J. O. Wiiat, 
fiuot JUT la doctrine de J. C. coruxmanl le Moiaitrne, Str. 1838 ; Scharar, 
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JAaa Chritt et U Judabme (m the Slrasib. Heme de Th&Hogie, I. 154 fF.) ; E. 
J. Meyer, VerhSUnus Jau zum GeieU, Magd. 1853 ; Lechler in the Studien, 
1851, IV. See alao the works cited in § 66, and in general F. C. Buv, 
Dot ChruttmAum u. d. Kirche d. drei ersten JahTkimderte, Tub. 1853, p. 1 
ff. ; Ewftld in his Jahrb., 1859, p. 114 ; B. Weisa in the Studien, 1858, 1. ; 
L. Bastide, J. C. vu a va de la hi, Str. 1854 ; A. Clab^r^, CkrUliamme 
tt Motalme, Toulouse, 1864. 

A description of the state of thin^ in the heathen world belongs to the 
introduction to the History of the Christian Church, aiid is not in place 
here. Hotr for tlie apoetoho literature came in contact with it will appear 
incidentally below. 

26. He preached that the time was fulfilled, and that the 
kingdom for nhich all they of Israel who h:id not lost the 
faith of their fathers hoped wae at hand. But a kingdom 
not of this world. And yet in another sense it was a king- 
dom of this world. For while he did not abandon the inspiring 
prospect of a glorious consummation in which the people of 
God, free from their trials and afHictions, should rejoice in the 
divine peace of their exaltation, but set forth this prospect in 
the familiar and loved imagery, he addressed himself earnestly 
to the demands of tlie present, called to repentance and faith, 
and through them to entrance through the door already open 
and for all ; and, confident of his power, and rejoicing in the 
victory while yet amid the throes of a fearful conflict, saw in 
spirit the harvest already ripening on the fields where he had 
but just sown the seed. What he gave to the world that this 
seed might thrive was not a new code of ethics, nor a profound 
system of doctrine, a plaything for the learned and a riddle 
for the wise ; it was the holy activity of his life and the free 
sacrifice of bis death, an imperishable example for his disciples 
and an inexhaustible fountain of salvation for all mankind. 
By both he bound them to himself as their centre and goal, 
and promised to help them bear their burdens, both inward 
and outward, so far as they would cast them upon him, that 
they might go lightly and joyfully on their way. 

To attempt to set forth the pith and essence of the preaching of Jesus, or to 
construct it ma thoroughly scientjflo manner, must always beahaiardous un- 
dertaking, aside from all tmfavorable influence of dogmatic prepossessions, 
because of the personality of Jesns himself, to which (even Bp«aking from the 
pointof view of thought alone) no mortal attains ; the theologian of the schools 
no more than the publican, or the fisherman by the Lake of Gennesaret. But 
also, and essentially, because his work, oonsidered as a teaching, is apprehended 
one-sidedly and in every respect imperfectly. The hioOTnphies of Jesus 
leave very much to be deairett upon this poini, and apeciaf treatises are con- 
linualty exposed to the charge of being dominated by the subjective views 
of their authors. (Reinhard, Plan Jam, 1781, 6th ed. 1830 [E. tr. N. T. 
1831] ; Heftrunk, Emdg mOglicher Zweck, etc, 1T89 ; Descotes, Seiuto- 
lehrififilr Jesum Don Nazareth, 1797 ; Hess, Lehren und Thaten Jem, Pt. I. ; 
Sartonas, Zweck Jesu, Abkandlunpen, p. 127 tt. j Der Zwect. Jexu »- 
KhiehUieh und iochtundlkh dargeatiiU, L. 1816 ; J. A. H. I^ttmonn, JM 
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J.C. retTim e eoruaio patra ptragendarum vert nbi ctmacio, L. 1816: 
BdhmB iW /««, 182o [ad ed. 1827]; E. C. J. LuUelberger, J*««, u«, ^ 
awr u,^ W(te, -Nbg 1842 ; H. T. E. Schroder, Die rei^ %hre jJu, Liin. 
1841 ; bofaufflaon, Chnstu^, I. 272 j C. F. Schmid, Theol. des N. T, 1853, 
Pi. L [E tr. T & T. Clark, 1871] ; Haae, Slreitschnfi^ I., 61 rf ; Do 
Wette and Von Coelln, Bibl. Tkeal. ; C. Witticlien, BeitHiqe zur bib! tLoI»- 
™, Gbtt. 1860 S. 3 vofe. i A. R^ville, L'^ei^eme^ fe J. C. comp^i 
ulut de»e» diictpUa, 1870 ; M. Schwalb, ChriiM, jind die Evs., Brein. 1872 ■ 
Gust. Mfttthis, £sja< €^ Chrislolngie d'aprh Us parolu de Jesus dam l^ 
&m.tyn^ btr. 1S68 ; Baur, VorUsungen liber nealesll. Theol., Hamb. 1864, 
p. 4o ff. ; B. Heisa, Lehrb. der bibl. Thed. N. T., 1868, p. 33 if fSd ed 

J^ba den SifnoptOxm {Studien und Kritiken, 18C9, I.). 

With respect lo the eschatological idea* we refer to the writings on the 
ftwiAifoi t. t. Heck, De regno dieino, L. 1829; H. Heemflkerk, Notio 
■nit Poff^.fiH £2 mente Chriati, Amst. 1838, and, in addition to the ireneral 
works on tl^ life and doctrine of JesuB, U, W. Weitfenbaeh, iter Wieder- 
iwi/Wanfe Jesunack den Sy,u>pHkem, L. 1873. Cf. also the eipositow 
oa JBatUi. xnv., and many others. The essay contained in the second book 
ot the Hatmre de la TArol. CkrAi^nne (§ 24) only makes claim to oomplete- 
ne^ and eihaustiveness m so far as Lt may have succeeded in developinR that 
ndo of the gospel teachmg which (together with Judaism) has become the 
source of Lhdstian theology proper. 

27. Jegus wrote nothing. As the object of his instruction 
was not a syatem but an inner life, he worked not so much by 
words, on the understanding, as by the power of his personal 
life, upon the spirit. The written word easily grows stiff andN 
/"loses the warmth that goes with it when it comes directly fromy 
Uhe lips to the ear. He would have his teaching work by free 
and living communication, and bear fruit by virtue of the 
spiritual power dwelling in it. So far as the written word was 
necessary, as it was according to the method of public teaching 
current at that time, Moses and the prophets were sufficient. 

He who wonid work upon the people nmst be a master of speech. The 
writer labors for a class, and that the most fastidious Emd unsnsceptible. It 
anj one is not satisfied with the above simple hints as to the aim of Jeans 
And the means used by him, we might refer him to the state of Jewish 
litenttore and the character of instruction in general at that time. All 
other attempted solutionE, political, psychological, and dogmatic, of this 

rttion, in itself not biiportant, but which comd not be passed over here at 
ontset witfaont mention, must be considered failures. 
AngnstJnoB, De consent env., I. 7 ; idem. Retrain., II. 16 ; Stosch, De Ca- 
iKwe A'. T., p. 268 f. ; J. G. Michaelia, ExercUt., p. 1 ff. ; C. V. Hauff, Sriffe 
den WerOi derichriftl Rdig. Urhmden betreffend (Stuttg. 1809, 3 Pta.), Pt. 
L ; C. F. Bohme, BucAilabe und Geist, p. 87 ft. ; Sartorius, Causarum cur 
Ckr. Kripli nil rkiquerit ditquisitio, L. 1815 ; J. H. Gieaeke, Warum hat 
Jetiu mchi tckrifil. hinterlaaient LUneb. 1822 ; J. C. F. Witting, Ueber die 
Fntge vanon hat Jesus niches schrifUiehes hinterlassen t Br. 1822 ; Ciredner, 
Das jV. T. far dentende Leser, I. 8 ; Fiiaalein, in Niemeyer's TAeolog. Zat- 
t^rifl, II. 129 ff.; Baumgarten-Ornsius, Bib. Thed., p. 22. Fuller discussion 
in the comprehensive works on the life, plan, and work of Jesus ; e. g., 
Euhn, £ei«n Jtsu, p. 1 ff. 

A literary critique on the method of instmctdon used by Jesus lies witb- 
oot the sphere of ouc history. 
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20 JESUS — HIS DISCIPLES. 

28. Nor did the choice which JesuB made among his dis- 
ciples, in order to form a circle of intimate friends ahout his 
person, and the apostolic training which he gave them, arise 
from the desire or necessity of having his ideas and principles 
pTop^ated by boofes. The last instructions which they re- 
ceived from his mouth at parting exclude all thought of a new 
sacred literature, and point to direct personal instruction aa the 
sole means of carrying them out. Moreover, the sequel showed 
that the twelve who had stood nearest the person of their 
Master, with very few exceptions, which exceptions, even, 
have in our time become doubtful, were not called to become 
writers. 

Even in aoctent timea this latter fact was recognized, and attempt made 
to eiplain it. See Eiiseb., //. E., iii. 24. 

For bis instructina aa the office at teaching, cf. for example Mt. i. 5 ff. ; 
xiii. 10 ff. ; xvi. 15 ff. ; Lk. z. 1-24, ete^ sod in general the occounte of the 
tours. Also Mt. jd. 25, and similar passflgBs. Finally Mt xxviiL 19, 20 ; 
Mk. rri. 15 ff. ; Lk. xriv. 47-19. 

G. J. Pauli, De J. C. mpiaUia in eligendit el pratpanmdv app^ H. 1749 ; E. 
N. Bag^ De lap, C&risti in etectione el institittwne app., J. lTo2 ; Uess, App. to 
LebenJesu,!. 259 ; J. C. Volborth, Z)«X C. di»dpatii per gradus ad dignitatem 
apostoUcam eimtvi, Gdtt 1790 ; H. F. T. L. EmeBli, Depntdara Chriiti in 
Apoitdis inslituendis K^ntnlia ef pnulenlia, Gott. 1834 ; F. Jaggi, De la vooa- 
tion dia apolra, Stt. 1835 ; Ed. Spach, Eisai lur la vie des apolres avant la 
pertlecSte, Str. 1858 ; T. Fritz, Hist, de Ccducation, Str. 184a, p. 160 ff. Patris- 
tic Apologetics thought itself obliged to heighten the illitcrateness of the 
Apostles to a monstrous eitont ad ntajorem dei gloriam. Cf. Chrysostom, 
liom. II. in Joanriem. J. Lami, De erudiiione apoitoloram, Flor. 17^. 

The auiober twelve of the Apostles may have had a symbolic significance 
(§ 194 and Mt. xix. 23), and maintained it chiefly in the theological coo- 
Bciousnesa of a certun circle (Acts 1. 21 ; Bev. xii. 14) ; in wider circles, 
and in the progress of rehgious and eoclesiastiaal development, the name 
might become the common possession of many. But the number thirteen, 
as that valid for the later canon of the Scriptures, is merely the product of a 
later theological theory. 

29. When Jesus left the earth he already numbered hun- 
dreds of followers, who, though alike in their attachment to 
his person and their steadfast confidence in the fulfillment of 
his promises, had yet obtained very different ideas of the in- 
ner meaning of his words. Christian intelligence, even now 
continually imperfect, was unable at once to appropriate all 
the elements of the new life, or combined with it ideas and 
expectations which were entirely foreign to it. The latter 
was the more common. The more the Master bad striven to 
build up the new without first tearing down the old, the more 
natural was it that many should be unable to distinguish the 
two, and tbat it should be precisely the more devout and sim- 
ple spirits, whom he most sought, who least of all saspected 
the gulf which separated the old from the new. Their reli^on 
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was Jesos the Chriat, a childlike tiaat and an eathueiaatio 
hope. 

The very large number of the disciplei of Jteaa is attested bj 1 Cor. 
XT. 6, cf. Lk. vi. IT ; nii. 2 f . ; x. 1. With the latter passage there were 
eonnacted, in the ancient church, ideas auch aa appear to derogate in a 
measure from the theological prerogativea of the twelve : Theodorus Pro- 
dromus, De LXX dlsdpiUit, aud Dav. Blondel {de iudem), ^nted in Fabri- 
cius, VUa Mosis, p, 438 ft. Cf . Ittig, Hist. see. primi, 471 ; E. F. Neubauer, 
Dt maaionanii ChrUH, H. 1729 ; C. A, Heumann, De LXX Chruti iegatU 
(Nona Sgll., I. 1201 ; C. Bertheau, Die Berichlt liber die apoitolUchen OehU- 
fea and Ge/iihrten, Hmb. 1858. 

The Gwpel, to the first followers of Christ, was assuredlT not a new 
religion, oppoaed to Judaism, bnt the necessarj hjhI welcome fulfUliDeat of 
the <AA. Tbej no more desired a new doctrine, in our sense of the 
vord, than their other Jewish contemporaries, but a person, who should be 
the ke}-Btone of the old. Consequently Cbristiaoit; was from the outset, 
long before the Introduction of dogmatic speculation iuto the Church, a 
doctrine of Christ, although, it is true, in a peculiar and meagre seitse. The 
simple dogma Bti oZrit iimii 6 Xpim-i! (Acts Ii. 22, of. ii. 36 ; t. 42 ; Tiii. 4 
f ^ 3d ; xi. 20 ; liii. 32 f., etc.), which epitomized the whole earlj apostolic 
theology, only in the subject, not at all in the predicate, contained anything 
new, which would be exposed to controversy. But even the single fact of 
Jesus' death, which must inevitably have been a, subject of reflection from 
the first, contained the potent germ of a proper gospel theology, wbic^h con- 
sequently could not become the exclusive possession of any one school. Cf. 
also §§ 52, 53. Only so far and bo lone as the Christian faith in the Messiah 
was a natter of eschatology, did it faU to distinguish itself from the Jewish. 

30. So also the task of the Apostles, as they apprehended 
it, was to extend this trust and this hope into wider circles 
and to receive believers by baptism into the communion of the 
kingdom of God, This task certainly cannot have been dif- 
ficult at first, since what they had to preach, the nearness of 
the kingdom and the condition of entrance into it, was already 
believed. The new element which they introduced was the 
proclamation of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah, whom the 
rulers of the land had put to death, but who had gloriously 
risen, and would return to judge the living and the dead. 
This was the joyous message which they could coiiiirni by 
their personal testimony. The account of the wonderfal 
events which they had seen formed the foundation of their 
preaching ; the confirmation of it they found and pointed out 
ID the ancient prophecies. 

Task of the Apostles : Mt. i. 7 ; nviii. 19 ; Lk. i. 9 ; xiiv. 47 ; cf. Acta 
L 11. — Historical contents of their preaching : Acts L 21 f. ; iv. 10 ; v. 30 ; 
I. 37, 40 ; liiL 23, 30 ; 1 Cor. iv. 3 S. Dogmatic contents (Mt. !tvi 16) ; 
Acts ii 36 (viii. 37) ; ii. 20 ; x. 42 ; Rom. i. 4. Ethical contents : Acts 
iL 38 ; iii. 19 ; v. 31 ; cf. Mt. iv. 17. Prophetical contents : Acts iii. 20. 
Historical demonstration : Acts ii. 32 ; iii. 1.5 ; v. 32 j i. 39 i 1 Jn. i. 1 (3 
Pet i. 18). Theological demonstration (Lk. zxiv. 32) : Acts ii. 29-36 ; 
iii 22 ; viii. 35 ; r. 43 ; ^ii. 33 ; rviU. 28 ; xxviiL 23, eto. 
pMnagea in the Epiatles, and in general g 37. 
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On the aeuneu of tbe kiDgdom see the citationB in § 36. 

J. G. Walch, De apottolorvm inttitutione catecketica (AlisceU, m^ p. 1 fl.l • 
G. W. RuUmRim, De app. primariii itl. chr. doctoriiui, Rint. 1788 ; Tzschir- 
ner's Gachichle der AptiogeHk, p. 60 ff. ; UAer den Einjtuts de> Todes Jaa 
ttu/die Lehrarl der App. (Henke's N. Mag., VL 505 fi.) ; A. L. G. Krehl, 
De tnamenio resvrrectionu J. C. m vutHutiont apostoluxi, Mia. 1830 ; L. E. 
Rohr, Sur la mtthode guivUpar lee app. dam Cenaeiffntmeni de Vevangile, Str. 
1833 ; F. Boniier, Sur la prt'dicalion du ChrtJtianitjne par let apolrts. Gen. 
1840 ; Jul. Faisse, CaraeUratique de la predication aposloligue, Str. 184iO. 

31. They did not, however, begin the execution of tlieir 
commission upon a. very large acale. They remained in Jeru- 
salem and the vicinity, in order to foster the germ implanted 
in their Bouls by Jesus, and abandoned their ^rorldly occupy 
tions, in order to attempt henceforth, according to their Mas- 
ter's word, a more precious draught of fish. The earliest 
records of tbe disciples, now united into a community, so far 
as they hiive come down to us, represent them as awaiting, inde- 
vout enthusiasm, the events which were expected to fake place ; 

E)reparing themselves for them by prayer, by works of beiievo- 
ence, and by the mutual practice of brotherly kindness in both 
spiritual and physical things ; as in favor with the people ; also as 
heirs of the miraculous power which had once exalted Ji^sus, but 
also, like him, hated by the hierarchy. There lay still dormant 
in this little circle, as it were in a new-born child, both all subse- 
quent errors, and also tbe consciousness of a higher destiny and 
the feeling of a power which was to overcome the world, not by 
enduring and hoping alone, but also by progress. 

See Acta i. 14 ; ii. 1, 42 ff. ; iii. 1, 11 ; iv. 21 ; v. 12, etc. 

EBpecinll; noteworthy is the difierent relation in which the disciples and 
their communities came to stand from the outset to the Pharisaic and Sad- 
dncaic partiea. So long as no antilegalistio tendency discovered itself Bmoiiff 
them they found in the former a protector (Acta v. 34 ; cf. xiiii. 6 ff.), and 
onlv in the latter an opponent (Acts iv. 6 ; v. 17) ; this is very easily ex- 
plaiDe<l from the politick principles of the two, iuasmueh aa they saw in the 
Christian movemeut the beginning of an anti-Roman one, which tho Phap- 
iaees favored, bat the Sadducees wished to suppress. It is not at all neces- 
sary to suppose "secret friends in the Sanhedrin," but just as little should 
the animus of that party be wholly misrepresented, in order merely to ex- 
pose tlie Christian view to criticism as inadequate to explain the facts. That 
those in the community judged the facts differently from others does not 
prove that tbey are pure inventions. Criticism, as it speaks upon these 
matters through Baur (Paidus, IG ff., 31 If.), leaves tbe solution of tbem to tbe 
future, which may afford a deeper insight into tbe political positions of the ' 
Jewish parties. Cf. Hist, de la Ikeol. chre't., I. 71 fi., 267, 20O ff. (3d ed. 61 
ff., 263, 286 ff.) [E. tr. 62 ff., 226, 245 ff.] 

Cf. in ^neral for the foUowine; sections (beside the langer works on 
Church mstory, as Schrockh, I., fl.) Ph. J. Hartnmnn, De rebia guti» 
ChrvtianoTWH tub apoitolii, B. 1699 ; Tho. Ittig, Historia teculi primi, L. 
1709 ; J. F. Buddeus, De ttatu eccl. apost., Jena, 1720 ; idem, Ecclesia apo»- 
tUica, 1729 ; J. L. Mosheim, Instia. hitt. ekr. majoret, Sec. I., Helmst 1739 
[£. tr. Loiid. Longmans, iaS3, 3 vols.] ; G. BeDson. Hiiiors of &t Planting 
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of the Ckr. Rdigion, Loud. 1756, 3 Tols. ; J. A Stark, Gachkkte d. Kirche d. 
ertten Jahrhundai, B. 1779, 3 vols. ; G. F. Weber, Ddineatio eed. ap., Aig. 
1783 i J. J. Hess, Ueteh. u. Scftriflen d. Ap. Jetu. Z. 1788, 3 vols, and freq. 
r4th ed. 1820] ; C. F. Liicke, £>e eccL chr. apostalKa, Gdtt. 1813 ; 6. J. 
i^anck, Geteh. da Chr. in d. Periods i. Einfiihnmg, Giitt. 1818, 2 vols. ; C. 
Wilhelmi, Die Geichichten d. Ap. in Zaiammenhang, Heidelb. 1826 ; A. 
Neander, Gach. d. Pflataung und Leitung d. chr. Kirche darch d. Ap,, Ilamb. 
1832, 2 Tols. and freq. [4tli ed. rev. 1847 ; E. tr. Edinb. 1S42 ; rev. ed. N. Y. 
1865] ; G. V. Lechler, Dta Apoetd. ZataUer, 8t. (1851) 18S7 ; M. Baum- 



rarten, Ap. Ge»thichle, H. 1852, 3 vols. [2d ed. 1859] ; H. W. J. Tbiereoh, 
Die Kirche im ap. ZeilalUr, Frkf., 1862 [3d ed. 1879 ; E. tr. from Ist ed. 
Lond. 1852] ; J. P. Lange, Das ap. ZeiUdter, Br. 1853, 2 vols. ; £. Kenan, 
Les ApStres, Riris, 186tf ; Ewald, Gueh. liraeU, Vola. VI., VII. ; cf. Hilgen- 
feld, Da» l/rchnateiUAtan und ione neueaten Bearbeitimgen, in Mb Zeilschriji, 
1858, I^ III. — Works auch aa Pfenninger'a Jlldische Bnefe (Parts 11, la), 
Bahrdt'a PUm und Zweck Jen. (Fla. 11, 12). Venturini, Getchichle da Ur- 
lAristenihwta, H. F. Delaunaj, La actea da ap6tre» critique nouvelU, S. 1865, 
as different from one another aa from those above named, can only be cited 
as monumenta of the aberrationa of taste and seience ; cf. § 575. 

[Add Wm. Cave, PrimtHne Chrigtianits, 4th ed. Lond. 1882 ; £. de Pres- 
■ensd, Hlit. de» trots premiers sQcUs de re^iite Chrel., P. 1858 S., 4 vols. E. tr. 
Bariy Yean of Christianity, hj Annie HaFwood-Holmden, Loud, and N. Y. 
1870 ; new Lond. ed. 1879 ; Stanley, Eamys on the Apostolic Age, Oif. 1847, 
3d ed. 1874 ; Schaff, ApoHolic Churck, N. Y. 1863 ; A. B. Brace, Traimng of 
(he Twelve, Edinb. 1871, 2d ed. 1877 ; Fisher, Beqinninqs of ChristiatiUa, 
N.Y. 1877.] 

On the chronologj cf. § 58. It is poaaible to fix it approximately for k 
part of the life of Paul, but quite impoBsible for all beside. 

The individual biographies of tbe Apostles (with the exception of tliat of 
Panl) have only been brouzht to anything like oompleteaesa aod coherence 



bj the use of utitruatwort£j traditions : J. Feiionios, De refrtu gati$ App., 
1669 ; L. Capellua, Hisl. Apottolica, Genf, 1634 and freq. (also in the CViff. 
., VoL VIL) ; W. Cave, Liva of the ApoeOes, Lond. 1675 [new ed. rev. by 



H. Gary, Oxf. 1840 ; re|ir. N. Y. 1857] ; A. Saldini, Hist. Apostoliea, 1749 ; 
G. H. Rosenmiiller, Z)i£ ^. /eiu, 1821. — On the apocryphal legends of. 
IS 253 ff., 261 f., 267 f. — On Peter, g§ 55, 147 fl. — On Jolm, § 225 f. — On 
James (two or three), gg 56, 145. — On Matthew, g 186. 

32. Especially did it not occur to this early church that it 
would have to take a peculiar positioii with reference to the 
synagogue, 80 that its relation to it would become different 
from that of other Israelites. The most intimate disciples of 
the Lord did not aa yet know that faets, sacrifices, and circum- 
cision might cease without prejudice to salvation, even before 
he came again. They and their friends and companions held 
all the more steadfastly to the law as their Christian hopes 
were the more lively. The quiet hints at a separation between 
substance and form wbich the Master bad so often given in 
deed and discourse, proverb and parable, they had not heeded. 
The freedom which he had prepared for them was not that of 
which they had so exact a conception, and the suspicious pro- 
sentiment of his enemies had understood his saying of the tear> 
ing down and building np again of the Temple better than tbe 
wuling short-sightedness of his disciples. 
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The;- retained the faaU uid williiigl7 ondertook them, Acts x. 30 ; ziii. 2 
f. They observed the law of clefui and onolean animalii tor food. Acts x. 
11. Tbay praved at the prescribed hours in the Temple, Acts ii. 46 ; iii. 1 ; 
V. 42 ; X. 9. They took upon tbemBelyes vowa, Acta rviii. 18 ; cd. 23. 
Tbey obserred the feast-days. Acts ii. 1 ; ix. 6, 16 (Rom. xiv. 5 ft. ; Col. iL 
16 ; Gal. iv. 10). They eircumeiaed their children, Acts xvi. 3 (GftL v. 2 ff,; 
Phil. iii. 2 ff.). They were even enmcially diatinguished as partteularly 
zealous Jews, Acta ii. 47 ; t. 14 ; xxii. 12. They hunurcd themselves wiu 
the title 'leiAubi (Acts x. 28 ; cf. xii. 39 ; xxii. 3), whieh they denied to 
those who were not strict in the faith, Ker. ii, 9 ; iii. 9. They were, in a 
word, tiatjJtit Kceri Tir nl/ur (Acts tdl. 12 ; cf. iii. liO, 24. Chrittum Detan 
tub Ugis observatume crtdebant, Sulpic. Severua, II. 31), and therefore were 
■■" -' ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 1 " . . ,, . a .!.■ . ^^ could be oaed 

1. 1 ; xxi, 12), just 

This fundamcittal coloring of the early Church may ai 
additional proof that Christianity did not grow out of Ksseniam. 

In general ; J. A. H. Tittmami, Opiac, p. 43 ff.j E. A. P. Mahn, Diitin- 
gwuntar lempora el notanlar via quAus App. Jesu doctrinam icnsim metius per- 
uxxerint, Gbtt. 1811, 4'; cf. § 54 ; C. F. Bohme, Die Religion der App. J. C, 
1829 ; G. C. R. Matthtei, Der Rdigionsglaube der App. nacH s. Inhait, Ur- 
tpnmg und Wertk, Gott. 1826 f. 2 vols, (incomplete) ; cf . § 64 ff. See in par- 
tlQuhu' the eipoKitors on Jn. iL 18 f. and Lardner, Fides hist., I. 419 ; Bomer, 
i>iM., p. 219; Henke and Cramer in Pott's Sya., I.; C.F.Fritzacbe,Z)e»enTO 
A./,, L. 1803; Bleek,in theSludwn,1833, U.; Kling, ibidem, 1836,1.; Hauf^ 
aideia, 1849, 1. 

S3. The very words of the inscription which the Pharisees 
of the Sanhedrin would have had a£Bxed to the cross, instead 
of that with which the heathen governor mocked thc^'ir disap- 
pointed hopes, at last fell as an enkindling epark upon some 
riper spirits, who bud not led modest, quiet lives within the 
confined horizon of the narrow scholastic tradition of the Jew- 
ish people, but had grown strong ontside, amid the fresh 
breezes which came with the mingling of the nations and of 
their languages and civilizations. What to them of Jerusa- 
lem and (jalilcQ was dark became to the Hellenists the central 
point of light in a far-reaching revelation, the lever by which 
they were to overthrow the mighty obstacles which still op- 
posed the progress of the Gospel. History has not favored 
us with their names, save one, Stephen, wiio indeed paid for 
his perception of this truth with his life, but whose martyr's 
crown shines the more gloriously since, the first among many, 
it at once became the pledge of liberty won. 

Uen of Pharisaic training were the teauhers of the first churches, and im- 
mediately iidapted the Gospel to a system aJready completed. The foreign- 
ers, in general already prepared by their intercourse with the Greeks to 
Snt Bcceaa to new idea«, caught what was new aitd peculiar iii it, and made 
t the central point of the whole. 

What is said of Stephen, Acta vi. 11 ff., shows clearly that hia preaching, 
■a compared with that of the other diaciples, brought forward a new ete- 
meot, a side of the Gospel hitherto onthought of. Yet it waa not a new lub- 
jeotive convictioD, but a deeper insiglit into the tbooght of Jems, Mt. zxvi. 
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61j Hk. m. 58, irtuch the others did not compralietid (see the preceding 
section), sud which he waa the first to undeistond, or at least to obtain » 
ImDg conception of. The discourse <ffhich U placed in his mouth is ez- 
phined from tlie purpose to demonstrate that revelation is not deptindent 
upon its temporaiT form ; that it consequently niakes progress, and its present 
outwKrd setting u of subordinate importoitca. Any over elaborate, typictd 
interpretatkOQ is lumecessary. Tliis of itself is safticieut to explain the sud- 
den change of opinion of the Fharissio partj' with regard to Christianity, 
and their subsequent very different position with respect to particular ten- 
dencies in the Chnrch. 

Did. de Bonvoost Beecktmm, De oral. Stephani apotegelka, Traj. 1820 ; F. 
C. Banr, De or. Steph. connlio et pnAomaHym hvjua in rri chr. prvnordiU mo- 
matto. Tub. 1829 (cf. his Paidia, p. 41 ff.) ; J. F. Ltinge in the Studien, 
1836, III j^ C. F. Schmidt, Esamen erUique rfu dkcours de St. ttienne, Str. 
1839 ; L, Wolff, Ikr Btrieht der ap. Gefch. Ober Steph. venheidigl, in the LuA. 
ZeiUckrifi, 1847, III. ; H. Thiersch, De Steph. protomarlyria orations, Mari). 
1849 ; £. C. Ranch, in the Studien, 1367, II. ; F. Nitzsch, Beilrdge atr EtHL 
der Rede des St., in the Studien, 1860, III. 479 ; J. E. N. Bertrand, Le dit- 
coart d'Etienne, Tonlouse, 1863. See in general the expositors on Acts vi., 
vii., and Hiatoire de la tkt'ol. ehret. ou tiede ap^, II. 3 (3d ed. I. 209) [E. 
tr. 266] ; also the Art. Stephama in Herzoff'a Encgcl. [Dean Stanley, Art. 
Slaihen, in Smith's Did. Btbl. ; Neauder, Planting and Training; Conybeare 
and HoHBon, St. Paul, ch. ii.] 

84. HiB death was the beginning of the first severe perse- 
cntion that the yonng church experienced, bat also the im- 
mediate cauBe of the seed of the Gospel being sown in soil 
which had not been included in the design of the leaders, and 
which had not been prepared therefor hy the strict faith of 
Jadaism : first in Samaria, soon also among the Gentiles. 
Much, nay, even most, of what waa done, went on without the 
immediate aid of the Apostles; bnt they rejoiced in it and 
gave their blessing to the work. With their horizon, their 
course and zeal increased, and from the results they first 
learned to appreciate their own calling. The farther removed 
from Jerusalem, the freer became the preaching, and the more 
readily the Church opened her arms to every one who would 
hope for the coming of the Lord Jesus, and in this hope forsake 
the sinful life of the world. No stipulations were made as to 
farther conditions of faith and life ; the possible conflicts had 
not yet come clearly into the minds of any. In Antioch the 
ancircumcised were baptized, while in Jerusalem the strict 
legaliam of the Phariaeea was still in force. 

Acta Tiii. 1 ff. — It is further noteworthy that it was precisely those Apos- 
tles who were well known in the city who were not molested in the persecn- 
tioa ; for this is the teaching of history, and not at all that they alone bad 
the courage not to fly. Moreover, Stephen is bnried not by Christians, bnt 
hy &9fMt ((;^(t>(Acts viii. 2), i. e. by pions non-Israelites. 

Tfae account of the Ethiopian eonnch (Acts viii. 26 ff.) gives the iniprea- 
■ioa that we have here already the baptism of a heathen proselyte, yet it is 
U> be noted that the text does not expressly support this supposition. For 
tliis ooaoeptioii, see Baningairteii, Apoit. Qtick^L 160 {. Oo the religuxu 
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teodeucj of the Jemraleiii deaoons in genenl, and Philip in particular, cf, 
t^ ftiociea of J. P. lAnge in Herzog's Encyd., Art. Phii^pus. 
We shaU refer to cha. x., xi., in § 57. 

85. But Jerusalem was stiU tfae chief city of the Church. 
There was the mother church ; and there doubtleaa, for the 
most part, dwelt the Apostles. It is only a pious fable of an- 
tiquity that makes them, immediately after the ascension of 
Christ, to wander to the four corners of the earth. Yet soon, 
and in part under their superintendence, either from there or 
from other central points, regular missions were begun and 
Christian missionaries penetrated the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire, and perhaps the bordering foreign I iinds, press- 
ing on farther and farther, step by step, in all directions. 
Usually tbey devoted themselves at first and often exclusively 
to the Jews, preached in the synagogues on portions of the 
Holy Scriptures whose exposition gave them opportunity to 
speak of Christ, and held more intimate conferences with those 
who were attentive and awakened, among whom heathen 
proselytes were not the last, until the impossibility of winning 
their companions in faith in great numbers, and the dissensions 
which arose in consequence, compelled them to separate fioin 
them and establish independent societies. 

Antiquated aotion of the division of the world among the Apostles by lot 
in order to a eimultaneous geaeraJ evangclizaldon. 

Moat of the twelve doubtless never went bejond Palestine. At least wo 
know the contmrj of oflly two : of Peter from Gal. ii. 11, and of John cer- 
tainly from tradition ; possibly also from 1 Pet. v. 13, Kev. i. 9 ; but tho 
value of these latter testimonies depends upon further investigations. 

MisKious : Acts viii. 4, 25 ; ii. 32 ; liii, 4 a.; ziv. 27. Later ones below. 

On the dates of the flmt missionary tours see J. U. Michaelis, Exrrritt., p. 
TO ; Rettig, in Ephem. gin., III. 23 ; J. P. Beyckert, De propag. ecd. chr. 
atale app., Arg. 1774. [SchaH. Hist. Chr. Ch., I. 217 ff., rev. ed.J 

The correctness of this statement of the relation of the missions to the 
rpiagogue has been doubted with reference to Paul ; but even were this 
doubt well founded (on the contrary see 'IsuJoly TpSror, Rom. i. 16) it would 
only bear witness the more cei^ttdnly to the method followed in the majority 

86. This simple instrumentality of preaching was entirely 
sufficient; indeed, considering the circumstances of the time, 
it was the instrumentality best adapted to put into circulation 
the ide»8 which the heralds of the Christian faith wished to 
spread abroad in the world, and which, as to their historic or 
prophetic foundations, were by no means new to most of their 
first hearers. Instruction by written documents, not to speak 
of the probable degree of education of the first preachers of 
the Gospel, would have been for the time unnecessary, and in 
view of the customs and prejudices of the Jews entirely in- 
oonceivable. The beUef in a speedy end of all things and the 
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near retum of Christ to set up hia kingdom confined the scope 
of their vision and theii activity to their immediate surround- 
ings and the needs of their contemporaries. Care for distant 
ages and for their instruction by means of a record handed 
down to them in writing was quite foreign from their thoughts. 
Under the social conditions then subsisting, distances in space 
would not have been overcome at all by writing. Finally, the 
expressions by which the instruction of the Apostles is desig- 
nated in the records we possess of their hbtory show that it 
was regarded as essentially oral, even at a time when they had 
begun to wiite. 

Tbese expressions are ; tiayyikiar (Rom. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. it. 15, etc.), Ktipuyita, 

Sit. i. 3 ; 1 Cor. ii. 4), wapitatra (2 Thess. ii. 16), liofrapla (Acts ziii. 18 ; 
T. i. 9, etc.), Sraiiii ToS trrifi^oi (Eph. vi. 19), \6yBi (Acts iv. 31 ; Ja. i. 
22, etc.), \i(tot ico^i (1 Thess. ii. 13 ; Hebr. ir. 2) ; ,i<ef/t\i(faeiu (Lk. iz. 6 ; 
Act8TiiL4, etc.), «jpifo-<rtir (Mt. 1.7; Acta a 25), >uif>Tu^r». (Acts oiii. 11 ; 
1 Cot. IT. 15, etc.), \a\<?r (Acta zviii. 25 ; Tit. ii. 15, etcj, wiipatMKu (Lk. 
i. 2 ; Acts ivL 4); >ittyy*\i<rr6t (2 Tim. it. 5), ic4,pvi (2 rim. i. 11), fJpnt 
(Acts i. 8, etc.); ijtoiiir (Eph. i. 13 ; 1 Jn. ii. 7, etc.), ixpoaffSai (Ja. i. 22), 
Uxtaioi (2 Cor. li. 4), wapaxa^0ir„r (Phil. iT. 9 ; Col. ii. 6, etc.). — Cf. espe- 
eiaUy Rom. x. 14-17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 2 ; Gal. iii. 2, 6 Ulm-a ii iitofit); Hebr. 
iL 1-4. — tpa^ and iLhctu^iko' only used of the 0. T. Cf. § 285. 

Eusebius, if. E., III. 24 : " Led b; the Holy Spirit and endowed with 
miraculous power, tfaej' carried the toowledge of the kingdom of God into 
the whole world, vwout^t rSi wipi tJ Xayrypa^tir /uKpir waioiiitroi ^ftrrlSa, trt 
lulCori iivrnfrrtiifitmi SiMovCf. Paul, in word and thought the mightiest of 
the Apostles, oi tAi'sv rir BpaxirriTUf IriirroKAv ypa^ ropaii jaiict. The twelve, 
the seventy, and Dumeroua others knew the history of Jesua, jet onlj Mat- 
thew and John wrote it, oCt ml MjtayKit tw\ riir ypa^r iXBiir iraT(;(M hiyot, 

etc." 

Whether the Apostles could write was a weighty question with the older 
apologetics. Cf. § 351. Any practice of the art by them was at all events 
without evidence. Matthew the publican had nothing to write, in accord' 
ance with the customs of hia ofBce. The learned Paul dictated, or, if he 
wrote himself, made rn/ilxa ypdptiara (Gal. vi. 11) I 

Religions instruction, when given by Jews and to Jews, could only be ex- 
position and application of the O. T. (cf. Mt. zix. 7 ; xxii. 24 ; Jn. vii. 42, 
49 ; Acta xiviii. 23, etc.), and, in accordance with the custom of centuries, 
oral (Wahner, Aniiqq. hebr., I. 260 ; II. 710 ; Gfriirer, I>ie ErzieAung der 
Juden air Zeit Jem, in the Tllb. Zeilechr., 1838, I.; idem. Das Jahrkundert 
daHeiU, Stuttg. 1838, 2 Pts.; Zunz, Die gottesdienitlichen Vorlrage der Judm, 
B. 1832), and most safely and easily in agreement nith tradition, the key to 
aU tmtb (Lk. n. 62). 

The nearness of the end of the world : Mt. x. 23 ; ivi. 28 ; iiiv. 29, 34, 
and parallels; Acta i. 6 ; 1 Cor. zT. 51 f.; 1 Thess. iv. 15 £f.; Phil. iv. 5; 1 
Tim. vi. 14 ; 2 Tan. iii. 1 ; Heb. i. 26, 37 ; Ja. v. 8 ; 1 Pet. iv. 7 ; 1 Jn. u. 
18 ; Jude 18 ; Rev. L 1 ft.; ni. 12 ; mi. 10, etc. Cf, also Jn. xii. 22 f. 
See the expositors on these passageB, also C. A. G. Keil, fiial. dogm. de regno 
Mesfia, L. 1781 ; T. C. Tychsen, De notimibus de advem^ ChriKti in N. T. 
obviU, GotL 1785 ; De itmpf iaxi-'V in N. T., Gdtt. 1812 ; C. F. Bohme, in the 
AnaUhen, I. 2 ; idem, De »pe meaiana ap., Halle, 1826 ; Flatt, Ootj., p. 2^ 
tt.; C. L. Weiiel, in the Wilrt. Siurfien, IX. 2 ; X. 1 ; -T- A. H. Ebrard, De 
erronea apauone qua App. perhiberUur exittimaise cett., Erl. 1842 ; J. A. !« 
Hebwt, Die zwrile ncJUiore Zuhm/t Chriiti, ErL 1850 ; and many others. 
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28 PRESBYTERS. 

For special nmnAa npon indiTidiuJ Apostles we below in the approprikto 



s above adranced are not opposed by the place assigned bj the 

the apoatolic writiiigs, nor br the blesainga which these vTitingi 
have never ceased to spread iibroad. Them blessiugs do not result from 



Q the apostolic writings, nor bv the blesainga which these vt 

er ceased to spread abroad. These blessiugs do not resul 

the fact that the Apostles had our time in mind in the composition of their 



books, but from the foct that the things they wrote are valid for all times. 

87. In the churuhes which the missionaries established they 
appointed presiding officers, after the model of the synagogues, 
who were entrusted with their management and religious in- 
Btruction. There were already known, even in the apostolic 
Chutch, various designations of these presiding officers and 
various classes of ofhcials, but we are no longer able, accu- 
TStely, to diatinguieh them, nor do we know how far the ad- 
ministration was separated from the preaching and piistoral 
care. It is only certain that all who were called to teach im- 
parted their instruction orally, and that entrance to tlie pulpit 
^was forbidden to no Christian, not always even to the womenT 
The custom of preaching, as the most essential and iiidis[~ — ' 
gable part of the service, has continued ever since. 

Cf-, in the first place, the general works on Christian ArchEBologj; also J. 
C. Grciling, Umer/oMung der apott. Gemeindm, Ualb. 1819 ; Bensou, Fartt- 
phr. der Epp.. II. Ii82 ff.; J. M. H. Eroeati, Der Kirchenstaal der rfrei erilm 
JahrA., N. 1830 ; K. Rothe, Die An/ange der chr. Kirche und ihrer Verjat- 
*uno, Witt. 1837 ; A. Rilsohl, Die Entilehimg der Allkalh. Kirche, B. 1850, 
and treq., p. ;iCG ff. [2d ed. rev. 1857] ; P. L. G. Sengeufes, Da gouvemement 
de Vi'giise pendant le siecU apoitolique, Mont. 1855 ; Die Verfiamng der KiriAe 
im Jahrh. der Apottel, hj an (Uld) Catholic historian, Nurdl. 1873 ; W. £. 
HoU, Eiaai sur let formes da cuUe au s. op., Str. 1856. 

[Add J. Bingham, AiUlqq. of Vie Chr. CA.. 1710-22, 10 vols. 8", and freq., 
Bks. II.-IV.; J. B. LigLtfoot, The Chrittian Ministry, an ewuisiis to bis 
Comm. on the FhUippiann, Loud. 1868, 3d ed. 1873 ; also separately. N. Y. 
1679 (without notes); Hatch, Organization of the Early Chr. C'Aurcftei, Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1880 ; Stanley, Chr. ImlUutiont, Lond. and N. Y. 1881, eh. 
X.; Arts. BisAop, PrieAt, in Smith's Dia. Chr. Aniiqq.j Sehaff, Hitl. Chr. Ck^ 
I. eh. I., where also a very good bibliography of the subject may be found.] 

Presiding officers and teachers are called in the N. T. (cf. Clem, to the 
Cor. I. 42): (1) /irfo«,«, OP »p.fffl^.pe. («i.^ipW|ir..j, 1 Cor. xii. 1!8). The 
limits of their office are not determinate, but the two cannot have been 
distinct. Acts ii. 17, 28 ; Tit i. S, T. Unless alt appearances are de- 
ceptive, to them, as shepherds (cf. 1 Pet. iL 26 ; Eph. iv. 11), was in- 
tmsted especially the spiritnal care of the flock, in distinction from the 
(2) SiitocDi (Acts vi. 3 ff. : Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8), to whom were com- 
mitted chiefly the material interests of the church and the relief of the 
needy (hrrikifiui, 1 Cor. lii. 28). Exclusively as teachers appear, (3) iiia- 
ToAoi, missionaries, not merely the twelve (Acts liv. 4 ; Rom. ivi. 7). Yet 
it was early an eialted title, so that Paul could lay especial stress upon it 
(1 Cor. a. 1, etc.). So also tbarrftKiarai ^ActB U3. 8 ; tph. iv. 11), helpers 
of the Apostles, catechists, perhaps also missionaries of a later calling, in dis- 
tinction from the twelve, and, according to original Palestinian usage, cer- 
tainly not tTansniitt«n of the Gospel history. (4) AiUvxaAn and rfQ^ntrai, 
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TOURS OF VISITATION. 29 

the former disconniiig mora regularly from their acquired knowled^ (t*^ 

ffii], the Utter in moinents of extraordinary eicitenie&t, bv siiddea inspira- 
tion (iiMiUi^d), 1 Cor. xii. 8, liv. 6 ; both, however, in full posaesaion of 
consciousness (i^t), in distinction from (5) ■r\i<raaii KeAaunrtt. who diBcouraed 
in a state of ecstasy (vvtinieti), nuintelligibly because incoherently, perhaps 
even inarticulately, not, however, in foreign languages, and who consequently 
conld reaUy edify no one without subsequent rational interpretation (tp/tv 

On bbhops and elders, see Bnddena, Synf., p. 179 ; Walch, ^fis<:., p. 368 ; 
Gabler, 0pp., II. 321, 385 ; Kist, in Illgen'a Zeilichr., II. 2 ; Munter in the 
Studien, 1833, III.; B. Froater, De I'nifiu mmisterii ecclesiailid, Helsf. 1837 ; 
Banr, in the Tub. ZeiUchr., 1S38, III.; Thdnissen. Abhandl., p. 37 S.; Ldhn 
in the Siichs. StudUn, L V£9 ; III. 43 ; especially the Abhandl. of J. G. 
Sohindler, 1770 ; W. A. Schwollmann, 1780. [Schaff, i. c, I. p. 491 ft.] 

On prophets and prophetesiies : Witaius, Mac., I. '229 ; Mosbeim, Das., XL. 
125; Benson, in Hssch's Abhandl, 11. 343 ; J. F. Beyckert, De prt^hetit 
S. T., Arg. 1764 ; Koppe, Ad Ephea., p. 300 ; J. C. Pfiiicke, Dt app. et 
projA., L. 1785 ; E. A. Frommann, Dt hermeneuta vd. ecd., 0pp., p. 431 ; Alt- 



Tempe krlv., V. 430 ; F. C. Atbenatiidt, Z>t mulieribia ad n 
doetndi ccU., H. 1771. For further, see § 97. 

88. As Christianity spread and churches became more nu- 
DierouB, the Apostlee were obliged to take the greater care to 
preseiTB among them a fellowship of faith, love, and hope. The 
unity of the ('church is one of the fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity. The means of establishing it internally and of guard- 
ing it externally were the living intercourse and personal con- 
nectioD of the heads, and the tours of visitation of tba founders 
of the churches and other teachers, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing believers, reanimating their zeal, and insuring purity of 
doctrine. In the complete absence of any proper supreme 
ohuroh government or primacy, as well as of a written state- 
ment of doctrine or creed, the members of the great body could 
only be held together, next to the Spirit, by the word, sup- 
ported by the authority of those who preached it. 

The unity of the Church, willed and predicted by Jesus (Jn. x. 16), is l^d 
down Ba a dogma by the Apostles (Eph. ir. 3 fF.), illustrated under figures 
of oi^anic development (F.ph. ii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xiL 12 ff.), brought into the life 
by practical exhortations (Col. iii. 14 ff,; 1 Jn. iv. 7, etc.), defended against 
danger (1 Cor. i. 10 ft.), and by the later history placed in the past as an 
ideJ (Acts IT. 2u). 

Examples of visitation tours : Acta viii. 14 ; iz. 32 ; xi. 22 ; xiv. 21 ; xr. 
25, 36, 41 ; iriii. 23 ; xx. 2, 17 j 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10, 12 ; 2 Cor. vu. 6 ff.; 
viiLO; iii.i7; Pha.iL19fl.[ CoLiv.lOj 1 Thess. iii. 2 ; 2Tim.iv.lO; 
Tit. iii. 12. 

89. Thus the Christian Cbnrch was founded, extended, and 
made secure against all danger of destruction, both from within 
and withont, before any Christian literature was in existence, 
or even a need of it in any way perceived, which must necea- 
Barily have called it forth, and that soon. The historical 
endeoce, which was the ionndation of the preaching, was as 
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80 EABLT DISCOUBSES. - THEIR LANGUAGE. 

yet giveD by eye-witoessea ; the prophetic evidence which was 
used to conBrm the historical had passed over from those who 
knew how to discover it in the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
into the moath oE every believer, and, remote as they then were 
from all molestation by foreign elements, the two sufficed for 
the simple and devout spirit of the Church. So far as we can 
speak at all of a literature arising in the bosom of the Church 
during this period, it consisted of the discourses which were 
delivered orally by the Christian teachers. 

It ma; be meutiooed bert 
of tbe Christian history ia w _ 
ings, which, however, are mare than problematical, and in part certainly to 
be remanded to the realm of fable. Among them belong : — 

1. Brief aoconnts of particular portions of the gospel history, t. g., mem- 
tun of the priest Zacharias, journals of the tours of Jeaus, etc., out of 
whicb, lat«r, more complete books arose. Schleiermacfaer, Ueber die Sckri/len 
da Lucia, B. 1817 ; Kuindl, Comm. in U. hi*t., U. 239 ff. 3d ed- Cf. below 
§§ 173 f., 182 ff. 

2. JoumalB of John on the disoonrses and acts of Jesus. Bertboldt, 
Verisimiiia de origaie ea.Joannis {Opp.(keol.,^.lii.). Cf. his £tn^.,IIL 1302, 
and below, § 219. 

3. Tbe ProleBangelium, or the syllabus of the Gospel history drawn up by 
Uk Apostles jointly. See § 183. 

4. Alleged apostolic creeids and baptismal formulas. Acts viii. 37, among 
which, however, no one now reckons the so-called Apostle's Cieed. See 
j279. 

5. Early Chrisdan hymn-books (g 162) ; see Storr and Flatt on Kph. it. 8 ; 
V. 14 ; many expositors on 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Miinter, Offenhanaig Joh,, p. 19. 

The journals of Luke and othera on particular missionary tours, assumed 
by some, would in any case be somewhat later : see Schott, Isagoge, p. 181 ; 
Bertholdt, EirU., III. 1332 ; Kuindl, Prolegg. ad Acta, and below, § 204. 

Some also of the actually eiisting writings, especially several Gospels, 
have in former times, and the Epistle of James more recently, been placed in 
this period ; on which see the appropriate sections. 

It mar be said, in passing, that writings, as they are mentioned, for exam- 
pie, in Acts xviiL 27, and which certainly became more frequent with the 
gradual extension of the Church, do not come into consideration here, sinoa 
only in a very loose sense could they be regarded as Christian literature. 

40. These discourses were doubtless originally, like those of 
Jesua himself, delivered in the Hebrew langu^e, or rather in 
the dialect which at that time was the vernacular of Palestine, 
generally called the Syro-Chaldaic. This dialect, having arisen 
from the mingling of the old classic speech of Canaan with 
Aramsean idioms, especially the Babylonian, or, more correctly 
speaking, from the fusion of the ^ortb-Shemitic provincial 
dialects into a common language, was tittle fitted to express all 
the new ideas which were soon developed by Christianity; 
moreover, it was current within altogether too narrow geo- 
graphical limits to answer the needs of a wide proclamation 
of the GospeL 
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J, Reiske, De lingua eemaeula J. C, Jena, 1670 ; J. Kladen, De Imgua J, 
C. ■wmacula, Vit. 1671 and freq. ; G. B. de Rossi, Delia lingua propria di 
Ctulo, Parm. 1772 j H. F. Pfannkuche, Ueber dUpalHitin. Landes^rache im 
Zeibdler ChrisH (Eichhom'a Bibl., VIU. 36S) [E. tr. Aia. Bibl. Rq>os., 1831] ; 
H. C. M. Rettig, De Ungua qua Jam et App. tempore in Palreslino in tuu 
Jwt {Ephaa. ffiti.. III. 1). Cf. also Bt«iui, SeleOa tacra, p. 630 ; Pfeiffer, 
Dubkt vexata, p. SSI ; LoBcher, De cotuu ling, hebr., p. 72 ; L. Fabriciui, 
Jteliquiie lyrce, Vit. 1613 ; A. Vaieniui, Lipaana ayriaca in codd. grace. N. 
T., Rost 1684 ; M. P. ClieitoioBos, ffneco-doriora N. T., in Rheinterd, 
Syntagma, p. 317 B. ; A. J. Biuterim, De lingua Kemacida Judieonim Chriati 
tgtate (in his work De Ungua originaU N. T., Mog. 1822) ; E. Bijhl, Fofw 
•cAimjen nack einer VoUabibel zur Zed Jam, Vienna, 1873, p. 4 ff. 

[Add la. Vossios, De oraculia layllinit, Oif. 1680 ; R. Simon, Hiat. du 
Terte du A'. T., Rotterd. 1689 ; Diodati, De Ckristo Grace loquenle, 1767 ; 
npr. Lond. 1843 ; in reply to him, Ernesti, in Neueale tkeol. Sibl., 1771, and 
Da R«egi, above ; Hug, Credner, and Bleek, in tbeir Einll. ; Alex. Koberta, 
Disfuuiant on the GoapeU, 2d ed. Lond. 1863 ; also, for this and tLe foUowiof 
■ections. Art. Language of lie N. 7% bj IVof. Jamea lladlej, in Smith^ 
Did-Bibi.) 

Isolated expreaaiona in the N. T. : ^M, ^Al, Aa/ui ira0axt<^l. Mt. ixvii. 46 
and paralleU ; toAiM koS/u, Mk. v. 41 ; impir ^i, 1 Cur. zvi. 22 ; gip (in 
many proper names) ; Boaripyit, Mk. iii. 17 ; paxi, Mt. t. 22 ; iiap^aru. Mk. 
Tii. 11 ; fiaeoU Mt. ixiii. 7, Jn. i. 38 ; pafifiowrl. Jn- n 16 ; i<p^a»i, Mk. vii 
34 ; miftfutni. Lk. ivi. 9 ff. ; Mt. vi. 24 ; mwat, Jn. i. 42 ; raB^ei, Acts ix. 
36 ; cf. Acts xxvL 11 ; xxii. 2. (The pure Hebrew liturgical expressiona, 
boiTowed from the temple aerrice : iu^v, iAAqAavio, iMrima, etc., do not b»- 
lot^ here.) 

On the dialects of this language (Mt. xrvi. 73 ; Mk. xiv. 70) and ita rela- 
tioa to the Chaldee in Daniel and Ezra, in tha Targiims, in tJie Gemara, to 
tbe literary Syiiac, and to the language of the so-called Jerusalem version 
of tbe GuepelH (§ 429), see A. Pfeiffer, Be lingua GalilcBa, Vit. 1663 ; Bin- 
terim, De lingua originali N. T., p. 163 ; Wichelhaus, De versione Syriaca, p. 
1 ff. ; Aurivillins, Dttierlt., p. 104 f. ; M. J. landau, Geiit and Sprache 
der HebrOer nach dem zvxiien Tempe&au, Prague, 1822, etc. [Meyer, Wet- 
itein, and others on Mt. xxvi. 73 ; Buxtorf, Lexieoa Talnt^ p. 435, 2417 ; 
Ijghtfoot, Centur. Chorogr., p. 151 ff.] 

41. Even though they did not leave their fatherland, the 
Apoetlea might yet have occasion to use the Greek language, 
which waa then that of the polite world, and wliicb had pene- 
trated even into the interior of Palestine, and into all classes 
of society. Outside they could make theinselves understood 
by its aid throughout almost the whole extent of the Roman 
Efmpire. The Jews in particular, who werediapevsed in all the 
provinces, had spoken nothing else since Greek civilization had 
made its WMy into the Orient in the wake of the Macedonian 
conquest. The numerous proselytes who frequented the syn- 
agogues, and the family connections which existed between 
^em and the Gentiles, or were easily formed even between the 
latter and the Jews themselves, had gradually brnugtit about a 
mutual assimilation of the two races, which hud at least gone 
as far as was possible under the existing religious relations. 
"Bot the hiatoiy of the spread of Hellenism in tlw Orient, see J. Gv 
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Droysen, Geiehichte det Heiienuntm, Hunb. 1636 ff ., Ft L, II., especUllj' IL 

£87 ff. 

Si^tflcaDoe of the Macedonian conquest for the development of Judaism 
OD its political, religious, and literarv aide See, beside the general works 
on Jewish history (nspecially Joat), H. Prideaax, The 0. and N. T. connoted 
in Ihe History of the JttDs and Neighboring Natumt from the Dedenaiim of the 
Kinydona o/hrael and Jadah to the Time of Chral, 8th ed. Loud. 17'JO, 3 vols. ; 
J. Itemond, Verauckeiner Geichichle der Ausbreitungdet Jvdenthums oon Cgna 
bis aaf den gaTolichen Vntergaag dei StaaU, L. 1789 ; L. G, Pareau, Hist. 
migralionum Hebraorum extra patriam, Traj. 1817 ; G. Scheffer, De ingenio et 
moribiu Judaoruia per Plolemmorixm sacuia, Marb. 18;i9 ; C, Boon, Hist, 
eondilionis Judaoruia religioxe et moralii inde ab exilio babulonico vsque ad 
lempora Ckristi immuttUa, Grou. 18^ ; D. A. de Groot, Hiat. migrcUionvm 
Hebraorum, 1817. 

Asainiilution of the Jews aiid Gentiles : mixed maniacs (between GetH 
tilea and Jewesses, parln iequenle ventrem ; cf. Act* xvi. 1 ; sxiv. 24). — 
Numerous Gentile proaelytes (of the Gate, IJtjn '"713, '■ e., uucircumcised) 
Tp«riiA,in-o<, Acts ii. 10 ; aii. 43 ; offldjit™.. Acts jdii. 43, 60 ; rvi. 14 j ivii. i, 
17. See in general my Histoire de la Tktol. Chri:\., Vol. 1. 98 ft. (3d ed. 90 ff.) 
[E, tr. 79 Sn^and the Art. HelUniaten, in Herzog's Encyd. [in Bchaff-Her- 
zog Encycl.,^ . Y. 1883]. The proselyte mentioned in Acts vi. 5 was, bow- 
eirer, certaiiUy circumcised, pTfn 13, Cf. Ilauarath, Neutestl. Zeilgesch., IL 
95 ff. [E, tr. Lond. 1878] [Nciider,"CA. Hist., 1. 67]. 

[See also the Arts. Alexander the Great, Alexandria, Antiochiit Epiphitnta, 
Hellenists, Dispersion, all by Westcott, in Smith's Diet. BibL] 

Spread of the Greek language in the Roman Empire, especially in the 

Sroviucea of the former empire of the Seleuc^idio. (ireck sj'nHgogues in 
erusslem. Acts ri. ; Jesus conversation with the Geutile ucutiiriou, Mt. 
viii. a; the Greek names of some Apostles (and of numeruus other l*alcEitilliau - 
Jews) ; the proccediuga before POate without mention of an interpreter ; 
Greeks among the first Christians, Acta vi. 1 ff., zi. 19, 20 ; conversion of 
Cornelius, Acts x.; the activity of Stephen, Acts Ti. 9, and of Paul in Jem- 
aalf m, Acts ix. 29. 

Cf. (H. E. G. Paulas) De Jttdceia Pal/aliaensibus, Jesu etiam el Apostotis, 
noil Aramaa dialecto sola, sed Grieca quoque Aramaiiante loaitis, Jena, 1803 ; 
Pts. I., II, ; D. Uiodati, Chriatus Greece loquens, Neap. 1707 (extreme and nn- 
oritical). 

42. But the Greek language, as spoken and written at the 
time of tbe origin of Christianity, was no longer ckssic Greek, 
Formerly, existing in a great number of dialects, it had every- 
where 8(^^ved the masters of language in the form which each 
Btiite had stamped upon it, and to maintain the local usage in 
speaking and writing was one of the objects of the petty 
patriotism of the Greeks. The sword of Alexander, in aup- 

fressing this patriotism, also settled the battle of the dialects, 
n proportion as the old political relations were dissolved and 
fell into oblivion, there arose in place of the former mani- 
fold dialects, a common literary language, which was, it is true. 
most nearly related to tlie Attic, since in this dialect existed 
the greatest literary models, but which, nevertheless, was en- 
riiched with other elements, both forms and words, from the 
vast treasures of provincial dialects, Jn the time of Augustus 
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HELLENISTIC GREEK. 8S 

this so-called common dialect Tras completely and absolutely 
dominant in literature, 

H Kauri. Cf. tke Uodem Greek granunara ; but egpedallj ftlso the an- 
cient enumuarianH and lezicograpliers, PbirnichuB, UiBris, etc. 

F. W. Stura, £>e diaUelo Macedonica et Alexandrina (17S6), L. 1808. He 
ottea (p. 117 ff.) fmm Greek mnnuEcriptEi of tlie Bible as local idioms manj 
tbingi that perhaps are onlj clerical errors. Wilke, Clavis N. T,, II. 590, 

A^ examples we select such as also uccor in the LXX or N. T., designa- 
ting bj an asterisk words aot found in these, and therefore, perhaps, of later 
origin J some, especially of Nos. 1, 2, 3, were regarded as Greek proTiDcial- 
isms even earlier. 

1. Cbanged Gender : 4 Ai/ii>', tii axirot, TJt Uaim*, J) luxrlo, Tb t\m, 4 
A(ro., etc 

2. New forms of words : oIVi)^ for -aa \ Kaixil<nt, ktitrrivit, for -fia ; olnv 
Sofi^ for both -UTiaii and -p-i)l^ ; Inrtiala, AToo^wrla, rovBtaia for Oil"', etc. ; 
^att *, oT^nai •, /K)(i«i •, KoBa^i^a, ^aalxmea, briSina ; diminutives for primi- 
tive words; KaSis for noBh, etc. 

S. New inflections ; fioiKii, i^ti, ete., for floiXp; -IStb for ftrtv; *i19dv imper.j 
>«t* from rr>vi ; 3d pera. plor, in -aat ; ofEivic)' ; ^fl' for 4* ; lytrtiSiin, i^ia/uu, 
imiAiini, etc. 

4. New significations : -rwlSfw, to chastise ; ivoKpiS^riu, to answer ; Im- 
ffT^of^ *, conduct ; T^twi, a wedding feast; irapuiiiXtTv ■, to invite ; itx'V"''"'''- 
to thank ; &wrria<rtii8iu *, to take one's leave ; auyK^lme ■, to compare ; x"*^ 
T^C'iAu, to be filled, satisfled ; rriiia, corpse i t^ba.^ ■, school ; refi^jjula, bold- 

5. New woida : oimSmi-riji*, Siaffnofiri^a, iyaBoopytlr*, lfyo3axt'er, Xfmirbs, 
t^il^il, KoBjiiitpiwhi *t ^ttryfiy, i.TroKapaioKttv*, nlmort*, trrpT^nir', tvKtupfU/', 
Kariyuiia, wiirolfliiini, SiKoioipmla, yuxHt^ipor *, tuxM^'"l(f'f, etc. 

[Cf, on this and the following sections, the N. T. Grammars of Winer and 
Buttmann, E, tr. by Prof. J. H. Thayer, Andover.] 

48. The Greek langnnge suffered still greater chnngea in 
the mouths of the people. The adventurous expetlitions of 
Alexander and the policy of his successors attracted the masses 
into new regions and relations, especially into the coast cities 
of the Mediterranean. The populntion of all Greek states 
mingled upon foreign soil, where they of necessity came into 
doeer relations; the less civilized conquerors from the north 
engrafted their peculiar forms of expression and the word- 
formations they had brought with them upon the more re- 
fined, imitative settlers from Hellas and the islands ; or both 
tt^etlier devised new ones, as usually happens as soon as the 
bond of a language is loosed by the breaking up of the heredi- 
tary nationality. The necessities of a living intercourse with 
the original inhabitants introduced everywhere foreign words, 
Egyptian here, Shemitic there ; for the most part such as were 
in use in daily life, and were needed to render familiar the 
country and customs. Finally came the harsh rule of Rome, 
with its rigid governmental polity and police regulations, bring- 
ing with it niiHies for things and ideas which were foreign 
alike to Greek freedom and Asiatic despotism. 
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34 HELLENISTIC OREEE. 

Sucli words as are not fonad (perfaftps b7 chance ?) in the Greek anthon 
may huve belonged to the popular speech, e. g. : aifurriKxvnIa, Heb. ii. 22 ; 
tytpaTi&tfiai, 1 Cor. ii. 25 ; ^\aicl(it. Acta xzii. 19 ; ivpafluarfa, irTl\vTpor, ikt- 
yi*itno3, Mt. vi. 30 ; ^lAijojuii^, ix^"*"^! Acta ivii. S ; luxrxtiroUia, Acta viL 
41 ; $imaiui, itAayilr, ^teaSiU, Eph. vr. 14 ; ^ptnacinii. Tit. i. 10, etc. 

Foreign words, especiall; uameB of plants, auiinaU, implenients, and ths 
like. J. G. Dahler, Leiicon »ocum pertgrinarum, in the London edition of 
the TTiaaunis ling. Qrac. of H. Stephens. 

f^Tptian : ttx", Geo. xli. 2 ; irrfrSu, zliv. 4 ; nivuiiSo'. Im. iii. IB ; C*fM, 
m. 10 ; miBi, Jer. iv. 30 ; -riwvpos, Job viit. 11 ; npa/Jt, 1 Macc. xiii. 28 ; 
Bdliy. Jn. xii. 13. Jablongki, 0pp., Vol. 1.; C. Sohok, in the Repert., XULj 
M. Hartavy, in the Jounutl anal., 6* S^rie, XV. 

Persian : fiyrnpot, Mt. T. 41 ; TitC", Ezra vi. 1 ; liiyoi, -rapitiim, riipa. H. 
Belaod, Disi.,!!. 95ft.; idem, Oratiopro ling.Pertica (in the&f^untZif^I.). 

Shemitic : Itf^aB^r, fiiaaot, CiCdrair, Mt. Xui. 25. 

Roman : ■r^rmi, Mt. xiii. 17 ; iwEPrHila, Mt. xxvii. 65 ; AtYi^r, Mt. xrvi. 
S3 ; ittieou^cIthp, Mk. vi. 27 ; Kirrvpli*r, Mk. xr. 39 ; •pprtdkXiar, Jn. ii. 16 ; 
»paiT.SpioF, Jq. iviii. 28 ; koAvvCo, Acta ivi. 12 ; piiiiA>,i,r. 1 Cor. i. 25 ; t(tAo«, 
Jn. xiz. 19 ; .eipiinTi,, Mt T. 26 ; iiIajbw, Mt. v. 41 ; <r»Jp.ot, Acts joL 38 ; 
iroi^iIfHoi' and miiiiilreior, Acts zix. 12 ; Kiiniar, Jn. xiii. 4 ; yi/ifipira, 2 Hm. 

iv. 13. 

Also Latintsms ; vtBaarit, Acts xxr. 21 ; Swares, ivMnroi, Acts xiii 7 ; 
^Y'f^*'- Mt. xxvii. 2, and freq. ; inpaniyii. Acts xvi. 20 ; also : ipyaeh* !ai- 
rw, operoDi dare, Lk. zii. 58 ; -ri bcariy haf^irtir, satit accipere, Acta xviL 9 ; 
uvfiiSo^Aiov XofifiArtw, e. g, Mt. zzvii. 1 ; ^x' f" ^ap^ffliii'ot, habe me exctoatitm, 
Lk. ziv. 18, and man; other dLiputed cases, on which see C. S. Georgi (and 
others), Dt latinismia JV. T. U., III. Vit. 1733. 

In general ; O. Gualtpeiiua, SgUoge voce, exotic, in N. T. (in the CVtO. fs, 

IV., v.). 

44. This was the Greek language which the Jews settled in 
foreign hinds learned to understand and speak, or which met 
them iu Palestine ItseH, They obtained it not from books 
or ill schools, but orally, in daily intercourse, and they ap- 
propriated to themselvea from it only such materiiil aa was 
adapted to the neceaaities of common life. Whatever lay withr 
out this sphere, especially religious ideas, and in general what 
ever waa directly connected with the spirit of the Orient, was 
rather translated literally, with reference to thought, without 
regard to Greek usage, and the construction was sometimes 
modeled very strikingly after Shemitic syntax. The peculiar 
idiom which thus arose is usually called the Hellenistic Idiom, 
from the name by which the Greek-speaking Jews were desig- 
nated in distinction from those who spoke Hebrew. 

Aiainropi nr 'EAA^nir, Jn. vii. 35 ; Ja. i. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; 'EAAqKiml, ActS 

vil. 

Controversy over the name Hellenistic as applied to this idiom (introdnoed 
by J. J. Scaliger) between D. Heinsius (Exercitt. de ling. HelieniiCica et Hdlen- 
i»tu, Leyd. 1643) and C. Salmasiug (De Hag. Hellenixlica ; Fuma ling. HeUca- 
utica ; Oimlegium ling. HeUenisHca, ib. eod.) ; Croiiis, De HellenisnU lonuno 
{Obu., p. 221) ; n. Beozel, IM Una. HcUeniHiea. Lund. 1734. 

G. B. Wilier, Art. HeUenuuaa m the HalU Encgd. ; Ed. Bensa, in Her- 
xog's Encgcl. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAOmT. 85 

1 Jewish German of to-da^, with its aumemoa Hebrsifinu, 
both in vocabulary and in oonstrnction, to»j furnish a commentai^ upon the 
■tateinents here made, notwithstanding essential differences. 

45. In partk'ular, a great inflaence was exerted upon the 
development of thU peculiar idiom by the Greek version of 
the ScriptureB, begun by Alaxandiian Jews in the reign of the 
early Ptolemies, und finished at an unknown date, cumiDoiiIy 
called the version of the Seventy Interpreters. Undertaken 
at a time when the knowledge of Greek was as yet but very 
' little advanced among the Jews, it bears a highly Hebrais* 
tic character, which, in consequence of the daily use of this 
work, must the more surely have been trsnsgiitted to and 
have impressed itself upon the religious speech of the Greek- 
gpeakiiig Jews, then juat in process of development, as well as 
upon their more popular literary productions. Tlie formation 
of this Jewish-Greek biblical speech was at once the first and 
most indispensable prerequisite for the wider and laatiug elS- 
ciencj of the religious truth laid down in the Old Testament 
and propagated in the schools. 

The history of the Aleiandriaa Version of the Bible (LXX.) belongs to 
the history of the 0. T. The other Greek veisioua, which may aha be men- 
tioned here in the linguistic point of view, as well as the so-eollud Apocrypha 
of the O. T., did not exert the »ame influence. 

niilologica] studies upon the LXX. are as yet very incomplete. The lex- 
ieiHia (J. C. Kesler, Gutha, 1706 ; J. C. Biel, Hag. 1T79 f., 3 vols., with sup- 
plement by J. B. Carpzov, in the M»i. Uag., II. ; C. F. Losner, 17G1 ; J. F, 
Schleusner, 1784 f. ; J. F. Fischer, 1T90 ; C. G. Bretschneider, 1805 ; J. G. 
Kreysiiig, 1809 ; E. G. A. Bijckel, 1820 ; even the most recent, by J. P. 
Schleusner, Noma Ihesaurui phil, crit. live lexicon in LXX. el rtii. interprf^et 
ffixrc. V. T., L. 1620, 5 vols.) are scarcely more than collections of vocables, 
and records of the numberless blunders into which translators have fallen. 
Cf . also A. Trommius, Conmrdantia grceax remonii mdgo dicUe LXX. inler- 

rum cttt., Anvt. 1718, 2 vols. fol. ; not to mentioa similar earlier works. — 
Fraukel, Vorstudien zur Septuaginta, L. 1841. [See Art. Septuagint, in 
Smith's Diet.'] 

On the Greek dialect of the translator of the Pentateuch aud his Hebra- 
isms see H. W. J. Thiersch, De Pentat. veraione AUx., FjI. 1841, p. 65-188. 

It is possible to trace clearly in our biblical writings the growth of the 
Hellenistic idiom ; with respect to the vocabulary it appears as a steady en- 
richment, the Apocrypha surpassing the canonicBl books of the O. T., the 
N. T. the Apocrypha, and later Aramaisms being added to the earlier Hebra- 
nms ; moreover, the control of the languid, ttle style, improves in some re- 
Bpeeta very remarkably. 

H. C. Millies, De iwu 11. V. T. apoer. in N. T. iaterpr., Hal. ». a. ; C. T. 
Koinol, Obi$. in N. T. ex libris apocryphit, L. 17»1 ; M. J. H. Beckhaus, 
Bemerkangen flier den Gebrauch der Apocryphen det A.T. air ErlduSenmg der 
naoeatamendicken Schreibart, Dortm. 1808 ; C. A. Wahl, CUtini U. V. T. 
^pocr., L. 1853. 

Incomparably nearer to the correct mage of the national Greek (the 
«eiH) were the Hellenistic profane writers : cf. J. B. Ott, Excerpla ex FL 
Jotepho ad iUia. N. T., Leyd. 1741 ; J. T. Krebi, Obi». inN.T.e Flaji. Jott- 
pie, L. 1756 ; C. F. Ldsner, 06m. inN.T.e PhUone, L. 1777 j A. F. Kiihn, 
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Spica. obis, n PlvioM, Hort. 1785 ; E. G. Grinfield, S6helia h^lemiHea « 
If. T. « Philane a Joiepho, PP. apotlolicu . . . nee non U. apocryphit (h- 
prompta, Lond. 1848, 2 vols. 

46. Most of the Chriatian misBi(»tanes, even in the apostolic 
period, were HelleniBts by birth ; tiie language which they 
spoke must therefore have had the peculiarities of the Jewish- 
Greek idioin, H8 already stated. Hence it consisted, no doubt, 
aa to \\& fuiidamental part, of Greek words, almoBt without 
exception, as the Jews had received them in their intercourse 
with the Greeks dwelling in the Orient ; it resembled most, in 
construction and expression, the Alexandrian idiom. More- 
over, it was ju«t as unmistakable in a Sbemitic, particularly an 
Aramaean, dress, through a literal rendering of the tbought 
conceived in Oriental form. But beside this there came into 
the speech of these members of the new society a special 
Christian element, the result of the efforts of the mind aronsed 
by the Gospel to give to the existing insufficient linguistic ma- 
terial a form suited to the new ideas and views. The more 
profoundly and fully these ideas were apprehended, the more 
infeliuituus became the relation between a word and its sig- 
nification i the more evident did it become that a true under- 
standing could be obtained only by living intercourse with the 
initiated and by inner experience. 

J. L. Blessig, Prcesidia inierpr. JV. T. et auelor3>ut fpt^., Arg. 1778 ; H. 
Plnnck, De vera natura et indole ortUionu jrac. JV. T., Gott. 1810 ; also 
Winer's Gramm. § 47, and especially the Introduction ; D. K. F. Bockel, 
De HebraigmU N. T., L. 1840 ; A. T. Hartmann, iinyuwi. Einl. m die JSibd, 
p. 375 ff. ; Wilke, Clavii N. T., Appendix ; J. G, Richter, De vUiis Uziamim 
ffrwc. in phSolog. t. non in/erendin, L. 1751 ; Gh. v. Zewchwitz, Profangrilcil/U 
und biMacher SpmchgeUt, L. 1859 ; J. Broctmer, Idea lexicographke N. T., 
Hftvn. 1832. 

We need here give examples only of the Oriental elements, since in the 
foregoing sections selections have been made, particalarl j from the N. T., to 
illustrate the element of the ■sini. We designate bj Ein asterisk what is 
not found in the LXX. 

Hebraisms : (1.) Hebrew technical and theological terms, of which even 
in the LXX. there are an eitraordinary number ; e. g., Bi-ro!, ndSos, xipoi (Lk. 
xvi. 6, 7), etc., ^<nrlia • (Jn. i. 42), oora™., yUrra*, <rifiP«Tor, x«J»"01t' (Heb. 
ii. 6), liirra (Jn. vi. 31, etc.), wiaxa, ffiw^ (Lk. i. 13), oaBoM (Ja. v, 4), etc. 

(2.) Greek words with Hebrew meaning ; xp'»~'*'. «■*?{ man, ^flwo thing, 
matter, fip^rij prosperity, ir*ipfAa posterity, tiKaitmirTi virtue, alms, itloTittu to 
ruse up, Iiu/i/i'iDi' devil, nJ/raioi vain, ir*\iyx'^* love, pitj*, iricirSa\ov stum- 
bling-block, ItviBtpM a thing accursed. Hit* sect, TiptnTi^w to deport one's 
self, irirficii distress, ri/ios, -rpo^ai, n/uiiis', Mnj, nvayayii, SwAtlo, KtiuSaBtu 
to die, Kinrij unclean, etc. 

(3.) Greek words in purely Hebrew phrases r V""' t^ytt' to dine, fiirA 
fojrt' to seek the life of, niptiit iapiat or totkias child, wpiairwev fianBirtir to 
respect the person of, IiAkiui iyintr to follow after love, i.viirrii'ai air4pita to 
beget children, tta^XU tMtta uprightness, nlpTOV mttr, wrt-iiara indBaprt*, 
wnfitatai infra, rb Irxvair rSr ^iiipmy, ete. 
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NEW TESTAMENT IDIOM. 87 

(4.) New wonU derived from the Hebrew : vvXoyxi'IC"'^" *> tpm'irtoXwf- 
T«tr*» trmipia^iitiVj ipaBtfutrtitiw, tntrl^Hriai, ete, 

(5.) Hebrew metaphoTB ; woriipim lot, tXAtoo people, in6iia /laxatpat edge, 
X(Uot TQi eoxdm)! coast, yirAaftv, Mat. i. 25. 

(6.) Hebrew constructioiut : rat aO no one, tlnu (It to become, tl in denial, 
■Jji of the property, Ayu iyCw, etc., for the superlative, iiwh uptniiwav from, 
before, *ii iwirniatr to meet, icril Ivriu mil for the future, genitive instead of 
adjectire (icpiT^i iSuiin), cal for other particles, lack of participial construe' 
tions and of indirect discourse, the iimnitive absolute with the finite verb, 
Hebrew use of prepositions. 

Hie following- are Anunaisma : ytita«ai ftvctTov, i^itna ofuiprlas, aiSBvrap 
a week, ai^ kqI idim man, iiraiut miracle, Sitai, \itir to permit, to foi'bid, 
oU' i^ot, aiia iii\kitr, aiSvtt worlds (Heb. i. 2); exprexsiuus belonging to 
Jewish theology: Bui0<i\os, irrixp^rrot, Iw^uwifd/iii'oi, aud the tike ; proverbs, 
Mt. xii. 24 ; 1 Cor. liiL 2. 

Purely Christian expressions : wiaris, Xf^pU' Ipy^- livoiaivAii, tUoiofiii, itiif- 
TsA««, fHyyfAiar, tr^^ttif, iyutt, ijdrAT^la, itv^Tiptoy, iicAiytirBtu, ijintttr ytufairfiatj 
bvAfrrpgsirti, wriviurrmi/t, itp6Stai!, auriytlptir9tu, etc., and their derivatives and 

Finnlly also many words occurring in the N. Tt hut not in profane writers, 
DSed in a religions and moral sense, may have been coined by the Apostles 
themselves : d^tXttTciAn, iw7tfiia9iat irinvfACbrf lT#po3i6airicaAfa, A^XorpiotwltrKif' 
*«, m^miK^nbv, etc 

47. The nnloD of these different elements, which haa been 
denied, without sufficient reason, or misunderstood, by some 
philolc^sts and by very many, especinlly Lutheran, theologians, 
during the last two centuries, forma what we call the New Tes- 
tament Idiom. It did not therefore arise out of a crude mixture 
of Innguiiges, but it presents itoelf to us as the first atep in the 
process by which the light that arose in tlie East was to over- 
come and penetrate the civilization of the West. For the rest, 
this idiom, not having had a fixed form impressed upon it by a 
literature or a school, was nearer to or farther from (classic) 
Greek purity according to the degree of literary culture of the 
persons who made use of it. 

The history of the controversy between the Hebraists and the Purists, 
which was prolonged in its day partly from lack of pliilolugical knowledge, 
partly from dtwmstic prejudice, is given by Monia, A croasei super herm. N. T., 
ed- Eichatiidt (1797, '^ roU.), I. iilB ff. j more briefly by Planck, Einl. (n die 
Theol., II. 42 £f. ; Winer, Grammar, p. 14 ff. [E. tr. p. 12 ff.l ; De Wette, 
Einl., § 3 J T. F. Stangc, Geichichte der heUen. Sprache dei N. T., in his Sym~ 
tmJa., Part II. ; H. C. A. Eichstadt, Sentenliarum de didione N. T. brevit 
emtut, Jena, 184fi; cf. also J. Leusden, De dialectu If. T. (from his PkUologut 
*. m-.), ed. Fischer, L. 1754; C. Wolle, jln JV. T. sUaudor clameia,L.lTJ3 ; 
J. D. Feller, Fata $^li N. T., Witt. 1739 ; A. J. Mennander, Con/pecfut con- 
tneenia de A«&r. N. T., Abo, 178S. [Meyer, Gesch. d. Schrifta-kl., IIL 
3^ ft.] 

The tao«t noted champions of the classicism of the N. T. were S. Ffocben 
(1629), B. Stolberg (1085), and C. S. Georgi (1732) ; among their opponents, 
J.Jnnge (1637), edited by Geffken, 1863,Th. Gataker (1048), and J. Vorst 
(16o8, new edition 1778, with supplement by J. V. Fischer, 1791 if.) were 
prominent. Intermediate judgments, in the sense that the Hebraisms were 
to be regarded as the noblest onuunenls of the style, had already been len- 
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dered by Beza (l.%5) tud H. Stepheiu (1576) in their edilioDBof the N. T^ 
and siuce by many others. From the time of Emesti (§ 572) the correct 
view btia gradually gained Krouud. Cf . the foregoing Beckon, and B, Simon, 
Hiitoire du late du N. T., ch. xxvi.ff.; Fabricius, Hibl. Grox., III. 224. 
[Other literature in Winer's Gnunmar.] 

Many briufer writings belonging here are collected in IHssertalionam phil. 
theol. de ityh N. T. gyntaffma cUlegit Jac. Rhen/erd, Leov. 1701, 4°; Syn- 
tagma din. de stylo N. T. gnsco, coll. Toco Haia v. d. Honert, Amst. 1703, 
4°; and we need not make further mention of single works. 

lexicons to the N. T. : L. Lutz, Bm. 1640 ; G. Pawr, L. 1658 ; J. C. 
Suicer, Tig. 1659 ; J. Leuaden, Amst. 1699 ; Ed. Leigh, ed. 5, Gotha, 1706; 
C. Woifburg, Flensb. 1717 ; C. Stock, Jen. 1725 ; P. Mintert, Fraukf. 1728; 
J. C. Schwari, L. 1736 ; C. Schbttgeu, L. 1746, ed. J. T. Krebs, 1765, ed. 
G. L. Spohn, 1790 [Halle, 1819] ; J. Simonis, H. 1766 ; C. F. Bahrdt, B. 
1786 ; E. Oertel, Gott. 1799 ; J. F. Schleuener, L. 1792, ed. 4, 1819, 2 vols.; 
J. Parkhurst, Lond., ed. 7, 1817. Cf. in general J. F. Fischer, De vitiu lex- 
iconim N. T., L. 1791, and Schleuaner's literary notice after hia preface. C. 
A. Wahl, Clai-vi N. T. phadogica, L. 1822, 2 voU., and freq. ; C. G. Bret^ 
Schneider, Lexicon manwde in N. T., L. 1824, 2 vols., and freq. ; C. G. Wilke, 
Claeis N. T. phUologica, Dread. 1840, 2 voU. ; newly revised by C. L. W. 
Grinim, 1868 [also 1877-79] ; S. C. Schirlitz, Gr. deutsches Worterh. zim 
N. T., 3d ed., L. 1868. [E. F. Dakner, Lexicon breve or. lat. N. T., Goth. 
1859 ; Analytic Gr. Lex. to the N. T., Lond. 1868 ; E. A. Sophocles, A 
GrtA Lex. of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, Boston, 1870 ; E. Robin- 
son, Greek and Eng. Lex. to Ote N. T., N. Y. 1878 ; cf. W. Grimm, Krit. 
geachicka. Uebersichl der N. T. Verbaltexica Kit der Reform., in the Stud, u, 
Krit., 1875, III. 470 f!.] 

X. Buteleji, Concordamia grac. N. T., Has. 1546 ; E. Schmid, Navx tett. 
mwi Tofuiw tU. concordantia ( Vit. 1638, fol.), ed. C. H. Bruder, L. 1812, i° ; 
Ed. Zeller, Vergl. Uebersichl tiber den Wdrtervorrath der JV. T. SchHflsteUer, 
in the Tub. Jahrb., 1843, III. ; J. A. H. Tittmann, De synonymis N. T., L. 
1829 f., 2 vols. ; Wilke also gives a list of Bpioajnu, I. c, II. 595 ; K C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the JV. T., Lond. 1865 [9th ed. 1880]. — lira. Cremer, 
Bibl. theol. WBrterb. der naitestl. GrOcUat, Gotha, 1866 [2d ed. 1872, E. tr. T. 
& T. CUrk, 1878]. [0. SchmoUer, Handeomxrdanz zum gr. N. T., Stuttg. 
1868 ; Englishman's Greek Cone, of the JV. T., N. Y. 1879 ; C. F. IIudsM, 
Crit. Gk. and Eng. Concordance, Boston, 1875 (very valuable).] 

Grammars (S. Glass, 1623 and freq. ; C. Wyss, Tig. 1650 ; G. Pasor, 
Gron. 1655 ; C. Stock, Jenft,1737 ; Matthies, PropadnrfS:, p. 100 if. ; P. H. 
Haab, Tiib. 1815 ; J. C. W. Alt, L. 1829) ; G. B. Winer, Gravtmatik de* 
neatest. Sprachidioms (1822), L. Tth ed., by Liinemann, 1807 [E. tr. by Thayer, 
Andover, 1877], beside a great number of lesser writings by the same author 
upon particular points ; S. C. Schirlitz, GrundzOge derneule$tl. Grdcittil, G'leaa. 
1861 ; KUrzere Grammalik. Elb. 1863 ; Glossar der Verbal/onnen. Erf. 1862 ; 
J. A. H. Tittmanu, De Scriplorum N. T. diligeniia gramm. rede astimanda, L. 
1813. [A. Buttmann, Grarnm. des N. T. Sprachgebrauchs, B. 1859 ; E. tr. 
by J. H. Thayer, Andover, 1878 ; C. H. Lipsiua, Grammat. Unterss. Ober d. 
btbl. GrOcitai, ed. R. A. Lipsins, L. 1863.] 

Linguistic peculiarities of particular authors : C. G. Gersdorf, Batritge 
tUT Spracheharakteristik der SchrifUteller del A". T., L. 1816, PL I. ; J. D. 
Schulze, Der ichriflstellerische Charakter wid fVerth des P^rus, Juda* vad 
Jacobus, L. 1802 ; des Johannes, 1803 ; de» Maretu, in Keil and Tzschimer*a 
AnaUcten, II. 2, 3 ; GUaaanum in Zucam, 1830 ; G. P. C. Kiuser, De (Mtth., 
ilk., Ja., Paul, Peter), gramm. culpa negligeruia liberanda, Erl. 18^ ff., 7 
programmes ; C. L. Bauer, Philologia thucydideo-pavUna, H. 1773 ; B. A. 
Irfuonder, De I. patdvKe idiomale, Traj. 1866 ; G. B. Winer, De soUtcitmit 
~..- j_.,™i — .- „ dicitatur, in his ExegeL Studiat, 1827, p. 144. Ct Um 
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modem interpreters and critics upon tbe Paetoral Epistles of Paul, tbe Epistle 
to the Hebrews, tbe Apocalypae, and the Acts of the Apostles. [Wilbe, Die 
N. T. Rhelorik ; em SaUrutOck zur Graiamaiik da N. T. SpraiAidiomt, L. 
1843.] 

There is, however, even down to the present daj, peculiar difScnltj with 
the rnuDiuar of the N. T. idiom on account of the lutcertaintj of the text, 
wfaicn varies surprisingly precisely in forms of inflection and the like, and 
exhibits phenomena wbolly unique. Especially in editions prepared from 
particular manuscripts, as Laclunann's (§ 415), there are found a great, many 
forms which at the best may be provincialisms (perhaps oftener yet blunders 
and furtber ni^ns of the carelessness of the copyistB), with respect to which 
it is stilt highly uncertain whether they reach Inick to the Apostles. These 
Are collected in tbe preface of Giischen's edition. The latest editors seem 



idiT apocryphal writings, bnt to very 
libitedintl 



11 extent, except in so far as it is exhibited in tbe theological vocabulary, 



48. It is indeed true that Christianity proceeded from Judah 
and Jerusalem, but since its spirit was not destined to allow it 
to shut itself up within the walls of the Byn^;ogite, it must 
provide for itself another langut^e than the decaying one of 
its native soil. The intellectual ascendency of Greece and, in 
consequence, of Hellenism, over the old Judaism, the greater 
extent of the field of labor open to the Greek-speaking mission- 
aries, the early downfall of the Jewish capital, and finally tbe 
anti-Jewish complexion of Christian preaching among a con- 
siderable and widely extended party in the church, — all these 
circumstances combined to displace tbe central point of the 
new society, and to remove it, so far as the higher develop- 
ment of its intellectual life was concerned, from the land of tts 
raigin. Chrittian Literature muit be Qreek, 

Hypothec of an Anunaio original for many writings of the N. T., Ber- 
Hioldt, Einl., 1. 148 j J. A. Bolten, Die aeuUil. BrUfe, Aliona, 1800, 2 vols. 
— Flsyfnllj demolished by Griesbach in Augnsti's N. Bl., 1. 3. 

49. Since the Greek language was sufficient for the needs 
of the missinnaries in all places, except where the people spoke 
some Aramtean dialect, it is unnecessary to suppose that the 
Gospel was anywhere preached, during the apostolic age, in 
another languHge, — a supposition, moreover, wnich could not 
be flapport«l by Hny demonstrated facta. Even preaching in 
Latin has no probability in its favor, and what the ancient 
writers say of interpreters, who are said to have accompanied 
the Apostles on their journeys, is doubtless pure assumption. 

Even the Boinan church probably consisted in great part of Jewish Chris- 
tians and consequently of Hellenists ; cf. § 100. The tuunes mentioned is 
Bom. xvi-, assuming that they are actually to be looked for at Rome (§ 111), 
we almost without exception Greek. Paul wrote to tbe Bomans in Greek ; 
•o also JguatiuB, and from there many in the subsequent period. 
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ThoB is at once set aside the hjpotheHis of Latin origiuala of all tlie N. T. 
books, eioept perhaps Mutthew and the Epistle to Philemon (Hardoin, 
Comitt. in Itbroi N. T., Hag. 1741 ; against hirri S. J. Baiimgarten, Vmdiciat 
textui grax. N. T., Hal. 1742 ; C. H. Lange, Vindicia, etc., Lvih, 1745 ; also : 
M. Molkenbuhr, Sarr. Sir. N^. T. quo idiomalt originaliier edita/uerii. Fader- 
bom, 1S21), or at least of Mark (the auhacription in the ancient Striae Ter- 
sion. Baronius, AimaL ad an. 4o, and man; Catholic writeia) ; cf. g 351, 
and in general A. J. Binterim, De Ung. orijfinali N. T. turn latma, Diiss. 1820 ; 
oontinuation of the same, Mog. 1822. 

Likewise the assumption of a Coptic original of Mark (Wahl'a Magaxm 
pr orient, u. bibl. LiUral. 1790, III. 8), 

The character of a Ipiainvriis or mterwei, which is fieqaentlf ascribed to 
certain followers of the Amstles (Euseb. IJ. E., iii. 39 ; t. 8 ; vi- 25 ; Jer- 
ome, Ad Hedib., ch. zi., Dt viris ul., ch.Tiii.;Tertull., Adv. Marcioa., iv. 5 ; 
Iren. Adv. har., iii. 10, etc.) is nnderstood b; meet, and doubtless qiut« cop- 
lectlj, of an actual interpreter, according to the ancient and biblical usage, 
and the choice of it shows that the conception of the y^daaoH \aXt7r ns a 
miraculous speaking in foreign tongues is not the ancient conception. It 
vaa,j be added that later, especiall; when this conception had come in, by 
the interpreter was understood a servant of the word of subordinate rank 
and especially an editor of apostolic discourses. The tradition itself, how- 
ever, is certamlj older than this signification. (Against Fritzsche, ProUg. ad 
Marc., p. 26.) 

60. Now these apostolic discoitrseB, a succeBsion of which 
b^ii9 with the first Pentecost after the death of Jesus, were, 
it is entirely certain, delivered impromptu, and it is alike im- 
probable that they were reduced to writing afterward by the 
speakers themselves or by their hearers upon the spot. It ia 
therefore possible for us to form an estimate of them only in 
proportion to our knowledge of the contents of the apostolic 
preaching in general, and by taking into account the mighty 
influence which they must have bad upon the minds of the 
hearers to the founding of new societies. Therefore, although 
some of them, but only in the form of abstracts, haye been 
incorporated by a later historian into his account, this redao- 
tion we by no means regard, aa otherwise it must be, as the 
oldest relic of Christian literature. We regard it rather as 
the work of the author of the Acts, a view which finds its suf- 
ficient confirmation in the character of the discourses them- 
selves, as well as in their relation to the aim of the narrative. 

For details see below, § 204. The qnestloD as to the way in which the 
apostolic discourHes were transmitted to Luke has been discussed s^ciallj- 
by the expositors on Acts vii. Strict accuracj in tbeir text is maintained \^ 
■11 tike ancients ; among the moderns by, for example, Schott, liag., p. 184 ; 
Seyler, in the Htidel. Studien, 1832, I. ; Stier, Oie Rolen der Apoitel, L. 
1629, 2 Pts. (who even finds homiletical ammgetuent in them according to 
the rules of modem pnlpit oratorj)ai)d manj others. An intermediate posi- 
tion is held by Tholuck in the TTiei^. Studien, 1839, II., and Vermuehle 
Schnflen, II. 326 ff. Weiss, in the Supplement to the Berl. ZeiUckri/t, Oct. 
'""' ' 'nhisPefr. i«Ar6«yry?'(§l47), Tnaintains an early commission fc- 
.. ,. _yr. . , . .!.,_ _...... . ., ntigity po 

J 



writing of the disconrses of Peter, implying their strict authenticity. Foi 
our view, Eiehbom, Einl., IL 37 fi. ; Heinriohs, Pnteg. ad Ada, p. 34 ff. 
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51. Among the numerous speakers wboee task it was, in the 



ish and give shape to the 
ion and edification, many 
ionary work, were known 



early days of the Church, to establis 
arrangementa for Christian ioBtructio 
of whom, from their activity in missio 

in wide circles, tradition gives the Barnes of but very few. 
And even among these there is scarcely one with respect to 
whose characteristics anything certain can be said, or any well- 
founded conjecture made. Yet we have now come, in the 
progress of time, to the point where differing tendencies were 
beginning gradually to define themselves more sharply, and 
where those persona who were preeminent through intellect- 
ual power, or who had been exalted by circumstances, had be- 
come firmly fixed and definite enough in their ideas, views, 
and forms of statement to stamp their individuality upon those 
about them, and to mark out independently the sphere of 
their activity. We cannot, therefore, refrain from examining 
more closely the respective positions of these men and their 
followers. 

Onr scanty knowledge of the persons within the pale of the early chnrches 
ia owinr, in part, to the whoU; special aim of the book of the Acts (§§ 208, 
810), which designedly introduces only two principal figorea (Paul and 
Peter) together with two sabordinate ones (Stephen and Jtunea), and makes 
all tbe«e speak and act almost exclusively with reference to a single funda- 
mental question ; and in part to the habit of Paul, while eipressiag all due 
{riendlineaa and gratitude, nay, even all proper pnise, not to tonch upon the 
lihanctenstics of hia helpers in detail, in conaequenoe of which custom they 
lemain quit« too mnch in the background for ua. Finally, perhaps the 
mieation might properly be asked whether, taking into account the sim- 
plicity of the instruction and its methods, and the sphere whence the Goapel 
obtained ila followers, ao very much eminent talent or so very many 
■bongly marked personalities could have been found or developed. Our 
preaent concern ia not with characters in general and social relations, ss 
they must of necessity form and mould the age and its tendency, but with an 
intellectual development to which the flnt impulse had but just been given. 

52. The apostolic preaching had at first naturally been 
directed to tnise who, as the heirs of the ancient promises, 
were best prepared to understand it, and therefore could moat 
easily be induced to accept it. Since the sole condition of the 
invitation at first was faith in the speedy fulfillment of those 
promises, and the conviction that the crucified and risen One, 
of whose name and deeds the land was still full, was to bring 
about this fulfillment, the number of the believers must have 
increased all the more rapidly as the sad condition of the peo- 
ple and the growing confusion of social affairs caused the 
souls of the devout to long ever more intensely for help from 
above. The great number of those who were baptized hastily 
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and without prolonged iostraction, of whom w« have account, 
is theiefore nothing strange, but causes as at once to suspect 
that the majority, who had onlj to a slight extent or not at 
all enjoyed the quickening intercourse with the Master, were, 
with their imperfect religious views, a heavy drawback to the 
development of the early Church in the knowledge of the more 
profound gospel truths. 

It has hitherto been f&r too little conxidered that at the time of Jena' 
death his disciples were already hundreds in number (§ '^9) ; as to the nuin- 
ber of those euon after gained (Acts ii. 41, 47 ; iv. 4 ; xii. 20, etc.), it is of 
less importance to the historj to elucidate this matter criticall; than to rec- 
ognite the fact that, bearing in mind the relation between the preaching of 
that day and popular feeling, the rapid incressB is conceivable, and that in 
any case the mass of believers migbt easily increase beyond the power of 
the older disciples of Jesus, who had themselves as yet not attained to the 
highest grade of Christian knowledge. At least their advantage in having 
enjoyed the immediate instruction of Jesns vas balanced by the greater 
scholastic cultivation of others (Acts vi. 7 ; zv. 5), and b; the tenacity of 
methodically studied views. The book of the Acts gives expression to this 
fact now and then in the most nalue manner : Acta zl. 3 ; ZXL 20 f. 

53. In general, the nucleus of the first church consisted of 
plain, honest men from that portion of tlie people who had 
been schooled in the beliefs of the Pharisees, who gladly 
accepted the condition imposed for participation in the king- 
dom, moral purity, and in whose minds it is self-evident that 
this purity was to be strictly of the law. We cannot expect of 
them a preliminary scientific investigation of particular points 
of faith. Yet the more simple the doctrine which they ac- 
cepted, the more natural wiis it that their meditation should be 
directed to the person of Him in whom alone their hopes were 
centred. And here was found, even in the bosom of the 
church, room for all the conceptions which had ulrt^ady won 
adherents outside, in the schools of the Jewish Rabbis. The 
intensity and impatience of the hope as yet overcame merely 
theological necessities. In practical life, however, many in- 
clined to stricter morality believed that they could not do too 
much in order not to fail of salvation, and took in the literal 
sense, though intended to be understood spiiitually, many a 
saying of the Master which had come to their ears. 

Christianitv was actually, at this stage, what it was considered, a Jewish 
tSptffis, called from its founder the sect of the Nazarenes (Acts xiiv. 6 ; 
xiviii. 22), and more nearly related to Pharisaism than to the other sects 
both as regards theoli^y (Acts zziii. 6 ff.) and legal observance (Acts xzL 
20 ff.). There is, however, an important distinction between Pharisees, as 
trained partisans, and Pharisaic people, t. e., people instructed in traditional 
institutions and precepts. Cf. § 32. 

As among the Jews themselves, so also among the Christians, there pre- 
vailed different conceptions of the person of the Messiah, which had not been 
defined and aa yet distingaished by acientiflo diseuasion, nor had the judgment 
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of the Chnrcli been paased upon them. On the one side, hii Davidic desoent, 
hu natural development (Lk. ii. 40, 62), the importation of the Spirit at the 
baptism (cf. Acts z. 38), his call as the seirant of God (Acts iii. 13, 26 ; ir. 
27, etc ; Kitzsch b the Siudiai, 1828, II. ; cf. especially Acts iL 22, 30, 36 ; 
iiL 22 ; vii. 37 ; X. 38), and the history of the Temptation ; on the other, hi« 
•upematural generatitm, his preeiiat«nce (Rev. iii. 14), and in general, in the 
latter book, the evident coordination of him with G!od in attributes and dig- 
nity (Rev. i, 8, 17 ; iii. 1 ; v. 6), stood onreoonciled with one another. Mt. z. 
L 1, 16 ; cf. Lk. iii. 23, At in^irro. With the Jews, therefore, it was not so 
much the nature of his person as the question li nftijT-ii 6 Xpurris (Acts zzvL 
23) that waB to be polemically set forth. 

Kthics at this stage of Christian development has a legal basis. The 
Chriatian is a vaiiHlt r6tun/ (Ja. iv. 11 ; cf. g 56), In the exhortations to 
tepentance in the Acts (ii. 38 ; iiL 19 ; t. 31, etc.) there is no mystic cle- 
ment of Uth, which is rather replaced by a more or less strict asceticism, 
which is sometimes the ordinary Jewish (Acts xiL 23 fF. ; 1 Tun. v. 23; 
Rom. ziv. 2 ff.}, but sometimes reminds one of Elssene principles (Rct. xiv, 
4 ; Acts ii 44 ; cf. also 1 Cor. vii. 5, 37 ; perhaps Acts xxi. 9). 

On the actnal or apparent narrowness of the early Christians in their nn- 
dentanding of the doctrine of Jesus, see J. G. Tollner, Theol. Unteris., L 
241 ; J. A. H. Tittmann, De dUcrimme didpl. Chrttti a app., L. 1805 ; 
D. T. Heyst, De Judao-chrutianismo, Leyd. 1825 ; C. J. Tiebe, in Euphrtm, 
1827, iV. ; the Arts. Petriner by Dietrich, and Judmchristen by Stier, in 
the HalU Ena/cL- Lutterbecb, Neutest. LnhrbucA, 11. 79 S. From an older 
pcant of riew, J. B. Cartwri^t, The Churdi of St. James, Land. 1842. 

On the connection between Essenism and Elnonitism, Gieaelcr, in Stiiud- 
lin's Arcltir, IV. 279 ; Credner, m Winer's ThtU. Ztitichrijl, I. 211 ; F. C. 
Banr, De Ebionitarum origme ab Eaaia repelenda, Tiib. 1831 ; Schliemann's 
Clemenlineit, p. 362 tf. For the closest connection of Ebionitism with primi- 
tive Christianity, amounting to identification of the two, see Baur in various 
writings (§ 98); 0. C. Planck, in the TUi. Jairb., 1843, 1.; C. R. Ebstlin, 
ibid., 1S50, II. Agamst them Guerike (§ 344), Biittger, and Dietlein. M. 
J. Gaufrfes, L'£bumitisme el I'eglUe primitive, Toul. 1850. [Neander, Hitt. 
Chr. Ch., L 311 ff. ; Schaff, Hist. Apost. Ch., 649 ff. ; Stanley, Euays on Iht 
Apott. Age, Oxf. 1874 ; Lightfoot, in Comm. on Colo»*.'\ 

1 have attempted a systematic sketch of the Jewish- Christian view of re- 
lieion in the Hut. de la Theol. Chret., I. 277-383 (3d ed. 401^89) [E. tr. pp. 
345-^241. On the Messianio expectations of the Jews in particular see F. 
Liicke, Einl. in die OffeiAanmg Jok., Bonn, 1832 ; Eilgeofeld, IMe jUdiscke 
Apologetik in ihrer gesck. EntwicHung, Sena^ 1857; J. Xangen, Das Jttden- 
tktim in Paldstina atr ZeU Chritti, Freib. 1866 ; T. Coloni, /ciiu Chnst et let 
eroyuuxt meisianiqua de son Imp*, Str. 1864 ; H. J, Holtzmann, Die Messioi- 
Idee air ZeU Jesa, in the Jahrb. filr deuOche Theol., 1867, III., etc. The 
older work of L. Bertholdt, CArisiologia Jvdaoram, etc., 1811, is uncritical 
and antiquated. Texts; Baniel, Sybils, Psalmi Salomonis, Enoch, Eira, 
Aasomptio Uosis, tia. 

54, Amid such Burroundiiigs, and certainly as much limited 
on the one hand as encouraged on the other by the great mul- 
titade, the Apostles coald but slowly struggle up to tfiat clearer 
apprehension of the truth to which they were to be led by the 
Spirit which had been promised them. That which before, 
when they stood together in the familiar circle about the Mas- 
ter, they had not been able to bear, would even now hare pro- 
duced little fruit, had they already been in full possessioo of it, 
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BiDce the far greater circle which Bnrroanded them was ahle to 
bear even leaa. Bold with the word, steadfast in coDfession, 
joyful in suffering and death, they did full justice to their call 
to feed the Lord's flock. That the Church came into being, 
and did not break up again, waa, under the guidance of God, 
their work and their glory. That it was reserved for others to 
lead it nearer its goal should not detract from the praise which 
is due them. There were divers gifts and offices, but the same 
Lord for all and over alL 

The couTentioiial notion, sopported bj the dogm&tic STstem of the Church, 
u that on the dt,j of Peotecoat the twelve (and onlj thej) were Buddenlv 
raised above all error, and endued with all the power of the Spirit. Tlua 
idea is opposed to the apostolic in manj respects. The impartation of the 
Spirit, according to the latter view, is sotnething to be repeated upon eaoh 
particular occasion (Acta i. 2 ; ii. 4 ; iv. 8, 31 ; ii. 17 ; xiii. 9), comes to 
everj Chriatiaa alike (ii. 33 ; x. 45 ; xi 15 ; xv. 8), is designed not so tnnch 
to enlighten the understanding as to give strength for action, and is for the 
most part manifest eitemally hv eztraordinarj excitement of the emotions 
(speaking with tangoes. Acts ii. 4, 13 ; viii. IS f.; x. 44 S.; xix. 2 «.}. -~ 
TVue, intellectual enlightenment is also referred to the influence of God, 
but it is not something perfected at the outset, and the apostolic theology- 
has advanced far more profound views upon the subject than the later. 

For the Utenture, of. §g 32, 63. 

55. Simon Peter, the inspired spokesman of the twelve in 
the critical birth-hour of the Church which Jesus had said he 
would build upoa him, as the rock, nobly justified this prom- 
ise, from the time when he received the consecration of the 
Spirit, wherever danger roused his courage. A man of deeds 
and of devotion, not of independent thought, attentive to and 
thankful for all better instruction, he had not sufficient force 
of character to impress himself where the spiritual immaturity 
of the multitude opposed an overwhelming dead-weight to his 
dawning perception, and wearied though it did not subdue his 
zeal. Whether from fear of men, love of ease, or lack of ear^ 
nestness of conviction, his course of action did not always 
agree with the principles which he had openly avowed, and 
amid the dissensions and wrangling which soon prevailed be- 
tween divergent sects, it was difficult for him to avoid assum- 
ing a controversial attitude. The position which he had not 
won by ambition, but which the confidence of the Lord had 
bestowed upon bim, he maintained undaunted against the op- 
ponents of the Church, but not without vacillation and com- 
promise with the contradictory views of its adherents. 

Sec, in general, the commentaries on the Epistles of Peter ; also, C. Steng- 
el, Ra gala app. prindpa Petri, Aug, ICiil; C. Korthold, Ih Simont Petro 
prima app. et ultimo, Giitt. 1748 ; F. G. Abt, De Simone Petro Tttigionem Jaa 
mler Judaoi pariter alque gentet fundante. Dr. 1788 j MajerhofF, Petrin. 
S<Ariften,f.G5B.; F.Wlndischituim, FtndtnEEjwfntM^ Bat. 1830; F.Uauth. 
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Vie de St. Pierre, Str. 1839; Rettbefg, Pefrtw, in the HMeEncgd.; F. 
Kuhu, CaracUrislique de St. Pierre, Str. 1846 ; J. B. Rouasill^, Caraderit- 
tioae de S. Pierre, MonL 1855 ; J. P. Lange, in Heraog's Encycl. [B. Weiss, 
Petrin. Lekrbegriff, B. 1865 ; cf. hia BOil. Theol. da N. T., 3d ed. 1880 (E. 
tr. T. & T. CUrk), and his eesay. Die petrin. Fnxge, in the Stud. »- Knt., 
1865, p. 619 ff.j 1866, p. 256 ff., and 1873, p. 639 ff.; W. M. Taylor, Peter 
lie Apoaile, N. Y. 1879; Schaff, iTtsf. Chr. Ch.,I. 245 ff,; Art. Peler, in 
SmitlfB Diet. Bihl., to which b. full bibliogmphy is appended.] — It ia enough 
sitDplj to make mention here of the leg^ds which have been connected with 
the name of this Apostle. Jarry, Dia*. sur repi$copat de S. Pierre a Antioehe, 
P. 1807 ; L. V, Stolbei^ Ueber den Vorrang det Ap. Petrus, Uamb. 1815 ; 
TSft. (^umaUchr., ISaO.W.; 1830, IV.; 1840, IL,III.; Spanbeim, O^p., II. 
331 ft.; S. V. 111., De Pet. Romat martwre nan pontifix, Leyd. 1710 ; J. P. 
Uynster, 0pp., II. p. 141 ; Ammon, Forlbildtmg des Chr., IV. 319 fl.; Ols- 
bauaen, in the SlwSen, 1838, IV.; J. EUeadorf, Petna ia flom, Darmst. 
1841 [E. tr. in Bib. Sac., JuL 1858, and Jan. 18fi9] ; Wieseler, Chronoi. der 
taoBt. Zeit., 552 ff.; Gnndert in the Jahrb. d. Theol., 1869, II.; R- A. Lipsius, 
Dix QaeUen der romiichmi Petnaiage hritiach lattermchl, Kiel, 1872 [Smnmary 
by Saml. M. Jackson, in Presb. Quor., 1876, p. 265] ; C. T. L. Morioh, Det 
heU Ap. Pet. LOen and Lehre, Bg. 1874. [A. Hilgenleld, Petna in Rom u. 
Johatme* in KUinasien, in his ZeUichr., 1872 ; also his Einl., 1875, p. 618 ff.; 
G. Volkmar, Die ronUsche PapstmyOie, Ziir. 1873 ; W. Krafft, Petrua in Rom, 
Bonn, 1877, in the Theol. Arb^ien det rkdn. wisseiach. Predigervereim, IIL 
185 ; Joh. Friedrlch (Old Cath.), Zur fUtesten Geseh. de» Primatei ia der 
Kirche, Bonn, 1879 ; Schaff, Hi»t. Apost. Ch., p. 348.] 

Of the discourses put into the mouth of Peter in the Acta (g 50), that in 
ch. ii., especially, has been repeatedly explained in monogTaphB : by J. P. 
Beyekert, Arg. 1764 ; J. A. G. Hoffmann, Jena, 1833 ; P. D. Schouw-Sant- 
Toort, Trai. 1846. On that in cb. L see J. J. Stronuk, Dordr. 1852. Weiss, 
Pelr. LeArbuch {% 148), makes use of these discoiuses as the foundation of 
a systematio presentation of doctrine. 

The incident at Antioch related in Gal. ii. 11 ff. (§ 6T) of itself warrants 
the representation ^ven in the text, and throws a clear light upon the scenes 
in the Acts, where, if facta be ooneidered without prejudice, Peter is always 
Mpreaented as acting not so much upon principle as under the pressure of 
saperior influences. According to Paul's own testimony, Gal. ii. 6 ff., Peter 
eould not well bare spoken otherwise at tbe conferences fTifni as we read in 
Acts XT. 7 ff. This discourse is certainly an echo of Pauline ideas, but this 
was natural under the given circumstanoes ; he did not draw Panline oob- 
olnsions therefrom, because these bad not yet been expressed. 

56, There was no one of Lis fellow Apostles upon whom he 
conld have leaned &s upon a etronger. Of the sons of Zebe- 
dee, Jamee was early martyred, and John matured late, even 
in the view of those who would mention him here at all. The 
others all appear to have remained in the background. But 
there came to his aid most efficiently a disciple in whoee whole 
personality the churches gathered from Judaism recwnized 
their ideal, and who, therefore, perhaps without a formal elec- 
tion, came to stand at the head of the church at Jerusalem, 
This was James, the brother of the Lord. A genuine Israelite, 
he remained true to the discipline of Moses as it was at that 
time prescribed, and under his leadership it was so maintained 
everywhere in the charches of Palestine. He was called for 
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this reason, even among the people, the Just, the man after 
the mind of the Law. But his service of God was no outward 
thing ; his faith would prove itself by deeds, and the Gospel 
was to htm not merely the pledge of a glad hope, but a law of 
love and of freedom from bid. 

The Bona of Zebedee, together with Peter, had been the moat mtimalA 
eompankms at Jesus (Mk. v. 37 ; Mt. ivu. 1 ; sxvi. 37, and parallels). 
James died a martyr in the year 44 (Acts lii. 2). John plajs no part at 
all in the Acts, and still holds bat a subordinate place among the leaders of 
the Jewish Christians more than a decade later (Gal. ii. 9). For bis sub- 
sequent history, see § 225 ff., where also the literature. 

On the well-known controversy respecting the brothers of Jesns and Uie 
identity or diTersity of the second apostle James and the bishop of the 
church at Jerusalem, see the modem commentaries on the Epistle (of 
James) ; also Mayerhofl, Ptirinitehe SckrifUn, p. 43 ff. ; Clemen, m Win^s 
ZeUichriJl, I. ^9 ff. ; Wieseler, in the Studim, ia42, 1, 71 ff., and the mono- 
naphs of A. U. Blom, De toTi U*\piut toE nipfau, Leyd. 1839 ; Ph. Scbaf, 
Jacxibui der Bruder da Herm, B, 1842 ; P. Goy, Revhercha sur Jacqaa 
frire du Seignew, Mimt. 1845 ; Scherer in the Straiub. Revue, III. 31, 313 ; 
Ebben, Vetemm tcriptorvm feaft'monia de Jacobo Jralre Domini, Clere, 1S58 ; 
Loorent, NeulesU. Studien, 1866,v. 163 ff. ; of. the Arta. Alphana, Jacobut, 
Jiidtu, by Geseuius, Meier, and Gelpbe, in the HalU Encydopedia. — Vrio- 
Bioet, De Jaeobi dignUaU pontificia (Obit., p. 296) ; N. FuUer, M«c., p. 288. 
[Mill, The Accounts of our Lord't Brethren in lie N. T. VindieaUd, Cambr. 
1843 (cousin theory) ; Lightfoot, The Brethren of Che Lord, in his Comm. 
on Gaiatiaru, Lond. 2d ed. 1866 (step-brother theory ; very able) ; H. Holt>> 
m»Tiii, Jactima der Gereckte u. seine Namembriider, in Hilgcnfeld's Zeiltekr. 
1880, No. 2 ; Schaff, Ch. Hiit., I. 264 ff.] 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favor of the existence of actual 
brothers of Jeaus (Mt. liL 46 ff. ; nii. 56 ; Mk. iii. 31 ff. ; Jn. ii. 12 ; viL 
3 C. ; Acts i. 14 ; ct. Mt. i. 25), and without the circle of the twelve (Acte 
I. c. ; I Cor. ii. 6). The James mentioned in Gal. i. 19, unquestionably the 
some who appears in Acts iv. and iri., it is everywhere simplest to regud as 
not belonging to the circle of the twelve, althongh placed on an equality 
with the Apostles as respects dignity. 

Features of the jncture above given are borrowed from the Epistle (i. 25, 
27 ; ii. 8, 14 ff., etc), of. § 145 f., and at least with quite as much warrant 
as ^ we should attempt to derive them from the extravagant narrative of 
Hegesippus (Euseb., H. E., ii. 23). Lechler, Ap. ZeUaller, p. 296. 

Of other teachers of the church of Jerusalem wo know little. The best 
known are Joseph Barnabas, ulht rapaxKiiaKat (Acts iv. 36 ; li. 23 ff. ; liii, 
idv., IV. ; 1 Cor. ii. 6), and Sylvanus (Silas, Acts iv. 22, 40 f.), both of 
whom, however, soon comi'ected themselves with Paul, § 57. (So also John 
Mark, at that time still verf young. Acts xii. 25 ; rv. 39.) Beside these, 
Agabns (Acts n. 28), Philip and his four daughters (Acts viii. 6 ff. ; xxL 
9), Judas Barsabas (Acts xv. 22). 

On all these see the expositors on the uipropriate pass^es ; on Barnabas 
also § 234 and Thielo in the HaUe EneycU^iedia. E. G. Brehme, De Joi. 
Barnaba leu Barsaba, Leuo. 1735 ; H, Scharbau, Obia., IL 461 ; Ullmaun in 
the Studien, 1828, II. 377 ; W. H. HsTciiom, De Barnaba, Amh, 1836. On 
Silas also the Introductions to the Epistle to the Thessalonians ; J. C. < 
Zenne, Silas el Lwas non idem, 1771 ; L. F. CellariuB, De Sila, Jena, 1T73 ; 
Van Vloten, in HUgenfeld's Zeittchr., 1867, II. [ 1871, HI. ; Ed. Graf, in 
Heidenheim's Viertelj. S., VIII. 373. On Agabns, J. E. J. Wftlch, De 
Affoho, 1767 ; Eichhom's BOL, TI. 22. 
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57. Thus the charch at Jernsalem and those modeled after 
it, far from separating themBelves from the synagogue, were 
rather patterns of Jewish devoutness, and when Peter, led by 
the higher power of circu instances, nay rather by inspiration 
and a visible sign, baptized a heathen proselyte, his fiieuda 
could call him to account simply for having bad dealings with 
men nncircumcised and having eaten with them. The state 
of things was difEerent in Antioch ; there the friends of Ste- 

Shen, the Hellenistic disciples expelled from Jerusalem, having 
oubtless already come in contact in many ways witb the Gen- 
tiles in daily life, had made known to them their faith and 
hope and had won many of them. The church in the Syrian 
capital grew rapidly, and became known to the Greek and Ro- 
man population also; and its members being plainly diatin- 
gaishable fram the Jews, they obtained there hrst, perhaps in 
derision, the name of Christians. They of Jerusalem, when 
they heard of this turn of affairs, sent Barnabas to investigate ; 
hut he took the same view of the matter as the Antiochians, 
and besides obtained for them, in the person oE Paul, just the 
man they needed to recognize that which they had done almost 
instinctively as, in the light of theological conviction also, the 
only right thing. 

The eonvereion of the Gentile, i. e. nncircumoised (Acta i. 14, 34, 4S ; zi. 
3) centurion Cornelius, who, however, hod before been an adherent of Jewish 
noDotheism (Acts t. '2) (J. W. Feuerlein, Comflius non profdylus sed gen- 
(flii, Altd. 1736 J J. M. Lorenz, Dt amvenime Comelii, Arg, 1751 ; P. 
Wesseling, Pro Cornelia cetUttrione, Traj, 1752 ; J. Sundelin, De »tala et rd. 
Conudii, Abo, 1772 ; G. T. Oesfeld, De eatan pelrma, Suhn. 1772 ; Eioh- 
hom's Bi«., III. 420; ISeaader, PlarUirtg and Training, E. tr. p. 69ff.]),to 
judge from later occurrences, cannot have produced upon the majontj of 
the members of the Jerusalem church the powerful impressiou which Peter 
himaeU had received from it (Acts x. 47 ; xi. 17), and which even with him 
did not always stand the test (§ 55), The general statement of Acts li. 18 
most be very much limited bj xv. 1, 5, 7. The most important thing to be 
noted, b the open confession of the history that Peter's action was not the 
nsolt of deeply-rooted conviction. 

. The Ubetsl partj is plainly designated as the Helleniatic in Acts vi. 8 S. ; 
ja. 20 (where ^Atgvoi u to be read^inst^d of 'EAAiivifrritO, and by the names 
and on^ of most of its members. The converBions of Gentiles by such 
Hellemsts may, according to a simple chronological arrangement, be re~ 
wded as having preceded the baptism of ComeliuH. The designation of 
the members of the church at Antioch s^ Xpimarol (Acts xi. 2<>) by the Gen- 
tile inhabitants, not at all by themselves, certainly proves that a separation 
from the Jews had already taken place. That this went so far is questioned 
by R. A. Lipsins, in a Jena Progr., 1873. 

Other preachers at Antioch are named, Acta xiii. 1 : Simeon Niger, Meo- 
ahem, Lucius of Cyrene. On Barnabas see g 66, where also Sylvaniis ii 
mentioned. In this city should perhaps be placed also Titus (Gal. ii. 3) and 
Luke (§§ 88, 211). 

C. F. Ammon, De hellenutii onlmAenig, ErI. 1810 ; enlarged in Bertholdt's 
JotnuO, 1. 213 ; J. S. Semler, /ntfia wciebitu chr. Antiodua, Hal. 1767 ; J. 
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F. Bnddetu, De oriffine runntnii CkrUtiani, Jen. 1711 ; J. C. Bargnuim, De 
eodem, UoBt 1739. 

58. Paul, also known by a Hebrew name, Saul, was born in 
Tarsus in Cilicia, of well-to-do parents, who possessed Roman 
citizenship. He was educated at Jetuaalem, in the school of 
the Pharisees, and was initiated into the sacred wisdom of the 
Jews. As their pupil a fanatical zealot against Christianity, 
because it threatened to renounce the Law, he had felt called 
upon to become the inBtniment of a bloody persecution, when 
an occurrence which he himself characterizes as miraculous 
suddenly transformed him into the most zealous apostte of the 
faith against which he had been fighting. Yet the beginning 
of his career was not especially remarkable. Partly because 
of the necessity of recovering himself in quiet and partly be- 
cause of being avoided by those whom he had persecuted, he 
did not feel at home iu Judea, and had lived for years in re- 
tirement when Barnabas introduced him to the church at Ad- 
tiocb. There he rose to a position of independence and influ- 
ence which no Apostle had yet attained. The rememhrance 
of his former life, the reproach of apostasy with which the 
Jews spumed him, the originality of his news, and an inner 
call, all combined to point out for him a new and peculiar field 
of apostolic activity. 

The sources of the hiEtor; of Paul, eiclusive of all apocryphal aceoonta, 
are chiefly his epiatles, so far sa their genuinenesa is established. The book 
of the Acts must be put in comparison with them with care, eapeciall j si — 



n the chief thine, i. e., the delineation of the mental and spiritual character 
of the Apostle, it is by no meaus eqnal to its task. Ct. § 210. For the 

:.. _. . . .^ . „ .. .. ..- .. .. ^ , , ,.. , ^^ 

J there are certainlv important gaps to be lamented, but for the knowl- 
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opposite view see Lechler, Ap. Zeilalter, p. 146. [J. R. Oertel, Paidaa in d. 
^p, «e»cA., Halle, 1868 ; Schaff, Ci. ffisf., I. 724 ff.] In tl ---•---■■--- 
rapbj there are certainly important gaps to be lamented, bi; 
edge of his inner life and doctrine, the epistles sufBce completelj, in spite of 
their more casual form and incidental origin. A. W. Uaaelaar, De normtil- 
lit Act. et Epp. locis ad hist. P. pertinentibus, Leyd. 1806. fJ- B, Lighttoot, 
lUuetntiiims of the Arts from Recent Discocene*, in Contemp.Rev., May, 1878 ; 
Howson, Enuienlial Value of the Actx of the Aposllet, Bohlen Lectures, delir- 
ered in Phila., 1880, N. Y., 1880 ; Friedr. Zimmer, Galalerbrief u. Aimstd- 

Ch., Hildburg^, 1882 ; cf. in part J. H. Scholten, I)as Faulinache Evang., 
a the Dutch, 1881, p. 254 fl.l 
The chronoli^y of the life of Paul can only be fixed approximately, at 
least so far as the dates of particular OTents are concerned. Those intro- 
duced by lis here and there are not intended to have any absolute authority 
but only to orient the reader by their mutual relation. Cf. beside general 
works on the chronology of the Acts (Lightfoot, O/m^ II. 62 ; Bengel, Ordo 
te>n;wnim,231f.; Art.de verefier lei diUea.VU.; Keil's -4naiecten,III. 1; Go- 
Bchcn in tlie StudUn, 1831, IV. ; Anger, De tanponan m ActHni* rtUione, L. 
1833 ; Wieseler, Chronol. det apoit. ZeiiaHert, Giitt. 1848) ; J. Pearson, An~ 



nales paulini, 1688 and freq. [E. tr. Camhr. 1825]; J. H. D. Moldenhaver, 
Ada Pauli ckronrinqiee digeMa (in bis Introd. in S. S.} ; J. M. Lorenz, An- 

_-T ._.- .__..,.,„ , r.,._, „, - ■ ■ -trumP., L. 1782; Vogel 

iUehrifl, 1833, 1. J J. P. 
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nales paulini, Arg. 1769 ; A. Bloch, ChronolaxisiicriplorvmP., L. 1782 ; Vogel 
'u Gabler'B Journal, I. 229 fE.; Wurm in the Titb. ZaUOri/l, 1833, 1. ; J. P. 
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Upister, AnnaUum paid, adtmibratio, Havn. 1846 ; I. C. A. Agardh, Zat- 
reehTomg du Leberu P^ Stockb. 1S4T ; (J. B. Cellerier) Tableau du mina- 
tirt dt S. Paul, Gen. 1S51 ; H. Lehmaiui, in the Sludlm, 1S58, II. ; A. Stolt- 
inf, Beitrage zur Ezegese dor paul. Brie/e, 18<)9, p. 156 S. ; Kohler (§ 77). 
rrt. Lenin, Fasti Saeri, a Key to the CAronofojy of the N. T., Lond. 1865.] 
The chroDOlogy is eapeciallj doubtful with respect to the titue of bis cou- 
Tersicm, which is placed bj* some not lon^ after the death of Jesua, and with 
respect to the end of his two jears' imprisonment at Rome. The spicbronid 
date, Acto li. 28, lii. 23, rd. 38, irir, 27, are of but little help, and ia part 
cannot tbemselvee be accurately fixed. 

Data for bis external histo^ are funusbed b; the fallowing paasagea : 
Birthplace ; Acta is. 11 ; zxL 39 ; nii. 3 ; descent from a Hebrew, bence, 

Cbablf , recently emigrated, family ; Pbil. iii. 5 ; Rom. zi. 1 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22 j 
r they obtained Roman citizenship ia unknown : Acta xxii. 28 ; cf , xvL 
37 ; xxiii. 27. On this latter matter see Altnuum, Mekt, I. 138 ; Cellariua, 
Dm., p, 710 ; DeyUng, Obu., HL 388 ; C. H. Lange, 06m., p. 1. 

The year of bu birth cannot be detenniued ; according to Acta vii. 58, 
cf. Gal. i. 14, he may perbapa haTe been some fifteen years younger than 
most of the Apostles ; but of theur relative ages (as compared witb Jeens) 
we are also in absolute ignorance. 

HJB figure the ancients fancied to be small and unimpowng, according to 
2 Cor. iv. 7 S., z. 10 and similar passages, cf. Acts xiv. 12 ; and legend has 
nothing leas than flattered hrm on this account. Modem exegesis finds mea> 
tion also of various infirmities in Gal, iv. 13 ; vi. 17 ; 2 Cor. lii. 7. 

His double name is explained from general Jewish custom at the time 
and has nothing whatever to do either with the narrative in Acts xiii. 9 or 
with other strange conceits of the theologians (ChrysoHtom, De mutatione 
nonunti Sauii, 0pp., III. 98 ; Umbreit in the Studiea, 1852, II. ; and most 
modems). Three names (Tertius Faulus Saulus) are given bim on the 
gronnd of Rom. rvi. 22, by Rolofl (g 351), and Lacroze, m TAta. epUl., IIL 
229 ; J. Wegsef, De nomine P. ap. (Dia., II. 373). 

His trade does not prove humble origin, but rather, in view of his later 
eircnmstancea (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8 ; 1 Cor. ix. ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; xii. 
13 ; Phil. iv. 15 ; Acts xviiL 3; xx. 34, etc.), the wisdom and beneficence of 
the general custom. Xiairawinii, moreover, la neither a leather-drcsaer nor a 
tool-maker, but a Cilician coarse-weaver. C. S. Schnrzfleisch, Patdua trxtira- 
««.&, Vit. 1674. 

On his conversion see § 61. Its date it is quite impossible to fix. 0. G. 
Kiicbler, De anno quo P. amv. Juerit, h. 1828. The psychological basis of 
his call to be the apostle to the Gentiles is suggested in his own statement 
(Gal. ii. 7, 9) and in the Acts (xxiL 18 ff.), and was certainly connected with 
bis O. T. studies (Acts xxvi. 18). 

His eloquence is to he judged of not so much from Acts xiii.-Kxviii. 
(especially as these are certainly merely recollections from separate di»- 
courses) as from the epistles ; see § 76. Fragment of the orator Longinua 
in a Codet ev. raftc., m which, after an enumeration of the most famous 
Attic orators : rpit tdI^bii UaS\n S Tapaiiit Svrira coJ wpwr^v ^tii rpDlimi^i'ai' 
Uyiarrct iranoiitirrov. See Hug, EiiU., 3d ed., II. 334 [E. tr. Andover, 183G] j 
Credner, Eini., I. 299. The geanineness of the quotation must, no doubt, 
remain uncertain. Cf. J. A. M. Nagel, /n iudiciam Longmi de Ap. Paulo, 
AHA. 1772. 

See in general : Chryioetom, Homilia in la^idtm S. Pauli, (hyp., Tol. XL 
Hontf ., and in Valckenarius, 0pp., Vol. II. ; G. Major, VUa S. Pauli, Vit. 
1665 (L. 1732) ; J. Garcreas, A'amKio de S. Paulo, 1666 j A. Godeau, La 
vie dt S. Paul, P. 1647 ; H. Witsius, Prtdeetionei de vita Pauli (Melet. leid., 
p. 1 ffj } F. Spanbeim, 0pp., II. 311 ff. ; C. M. PfaS, De ap. Paulo, Tub. 
1760 ; T. Hematerhuis, De <^. Poulo, in Sgmhb. duiib., I. ; N. A. Bonllanger, 
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Eximen de S. Paul (CBui)rtt,V<>LYL.y; metnejei, ClarotteHMit, Ft L ; P. 
Haak, Hel Uven van Pauiut, Alt. 1797, 3 vols. ; A. T. Hutmiuin, in ScheTer*B 

Sckri/lfortiAer, Ft, I. ; G. Heoken, Biicte in dot Leben dti Ap. Pautut, 
Brem. 1828 ; J. T. Hemsen, Der Ap. Pauiur, Gdtt. 1830 ; C. Schrader, Der 
Ap. Paului, L. 1830 ff., 6 Pts. j llioliiok, VermtKhU Sdirifien, U. 272 ff. j 
Bettberg, Pavtua, in the HaiU Encakl.; F. C. Bom, Paylus der Ap. Jtra, 
Stnttg. 1845, 2d ed. 1866, 2 vola. JE, tr. Lond. 1876, 2 »ols.] ; L. F. JuU- 
lard,Tie de S. Paul, Str. 1835 ; E. M^gnm. E"ai lur S. Paul, Str. 184fi ; 
A. Monod, Si. Paul; Cinq disanm, P. 1851. [Seruwrw, P. 1861, II. 121 fl. 
also in EngUBh] ; L. I. Kuckert, Ki. AufiOlieJUr chr. Bdtkrung (1861), p. 
149-190 ; Ewald, GracA. Imielj,, Pt VI. ; J. P. Laoge in Henog'B Eneyd. ; 
A. Hansrath, Der Ap. Paului, Hdlb, (1865) 1872, 2 vols. ; idem, NeuteOl. 
Zeilgach., PL II. 392 £E. [E. tr. Lond. 1878] ; H. Long, Das Leben des Ap. 
Paului, Wintcrth. 1866 ; E. Eenan, S. Pavl, Paris, 1869 [E. tr. bj J. Lock- 
wood, N. Y. 1869] ; M. Krenkel, Poufiu der Ap. der Heiden, L. 1869 ; P. 
Vallotton, ie vrai S. Paul, Paris, 1870. [Lytdeton, Conversion and ApotOe- 
sh^ of St. Paul, 3d ed. Lond. 1747 ; Paley, Mora Paulina, Lond. 1790 and 
freq. ; Conjbeare and Howson, Life and EpiMlet of St. Paul; cf. Howson, 
Character of St. Paul, 2d ed. Lond. 1864 ; Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, 

• ; Metaphors of St. Paid, 1868 ; Thomas Lewin, Life and Epp. of SL 

new ed. Lond. and N.Y. 1876, 2 vols. ; Farrat, Life and Work of St. 



Tavloi, 

N. Y. 1881. " As biographies, Conjbeare and Howson, Lewin, and Fanat 
are the most complete and initrnctivfl " (Schaff). Also ScbaS, Ch. JBitt., I. 
p. 281 ff.]. 

59. His view of ChriBtianity depeoded in^pardly upon his 
a of tlie infinite debt wtiich be owed to Christ and 



the Church »s the former enemy of both, and of the insuffi- 
ciency of his own power ever to cancel that debt. As a theory 
it waa founded upon the perception of the moral wretchedness 
of mankind in general and the imperfection of all human vir- 
tue, as well Hs the inadequacy of all means offered by philoso- 
phy and law to attain to a truly divine righteousness. With 
this was connected, as a solace for the debt-laden past, the 
idea of the vicarious death of Jesus, as an expiation for the 
whole debt of mankind ; as a help for the future, against the 
world and our own wetness, the idea of the new birth as a 
redemption for believers from the bonds of sin, in consequence 
of which alone, and not through the works of the law, through 
the life of the spirit, and not through the power of the letter, 
by the gnice of God, was true justificatinn to be expected. 
Thus exalting, in the light of revelation, his own personal ex- 
perience into universal history, he more than sufficiently filled 
up the gaps which his view of the Law found in the religioas 
ideas of tlie time with a pure Mysticism, far removed from all 
idle dreaming, 

G. W. Meyer, Entieicklmig det patdin. Lehrbegrifs, Alt. 1801 ; G. S. RiU 
ter, Entanirf des theol. Syst^ou des Ap. Paul., in Augusti's Mnnalsschrift, 1801, 
II. 243; G. L. Baner, Bibl. Theol. des N. T., Ft. TV., 1802; (J. G. F. Lennl 
Heine Auffasiung des Urr-hrislenthums in denpauUn. Briefen,\. 1803 ; C. F. 
Boluue, Ideen liber ein Si/stem des Ap. Paul., in Uenka*i Museum, ILL 640 
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(1806> ; H. H. Cludius, Urmtickttn da ChiitUntkumx, 180S, p. 133 ff. ; J. 
B. Gerhauser, Charakt^ md Theoloffie da Ap. P., Laudsh. 1816 ; U. Reu- 
teidahl. Dogmata Pauli Ap., Lnud. 1820 ; L. Uateri, Enttnicldung dei pauL 
Lebrbegriffi, Zurich, 1824, 6th ed. 1S51 ; A. Neander, Gesch. der Apostel, 
Pt. II., 1S33 and freq. ; C. Schrader, Da- Ap. Paulus, Pt. III., 1833 ; A. F. 
Dahne, ErUwicki. da patdin. Lehrbegnffs, Halle, 183S ; E. Kotlner, Gfiat, 
Lehre, « Ubea des Ap. Paulus, Darmat. 1835 ; C. F. Ammon, FortbUdung 
de$ Chrislenlhumi, Pt. II. 42 S., 1836 ; Kuhn, Genet. Entwicklung des paul. 
Lthrtypus, in the Giatener Jahrb., V.; A. W. Krahmer, Paidut und Johannes, 
Ctssel, 1839 ; E. C. J. Liitzelberg^r, Gnmdziige der paulin. GlaubensU/tre, 
Niir. 1830 ; C. R. Kbstliu, Der Lehrbtgriff det Jokannes.eAa. (1S43), p. s;89 
ff. ; F. C. Baur, Pa^lua, Stutl^- 1845, p. 505 f., 2d ed. II. I'.i3 ff. [E. tr. 
Lond. 1375] ; A. Ritschl, Die EnUUhung der alltath. Kirche, 1&50, p. 53 S. ; 
Latterbeck, Neulegl. Lehrbegnff, 11. 186 ff. ; Schmid, Bibl. Tkeol., II. 219 ff. ; 
Lechler, Ap. Zeitailer, p. 33 ff. ; Ed. Rensa, Hitt. de la Theol. Cbnlienne au 
tucle apoalolique, 18o2, II. 1 ff. ; C. P. Hofstede de Groot, P. conva-sio prte- 
«iuiu tAeol. Paul, font, Gton. 1855 [C. Holsten, Das Evangelium des PatUia, 
Ft I., B. 1880 ; Th. Simar (R. C.), DU Theologie des heU. Paului, Freib- 
1861 J A. Sabatier, L'Apdtre Paul, Esqtdsse d'une Autoire de sa penste, P. 
1S70 ; U. OpLu, Das System des Paulus nach leinen Brie/en, Gotlia, 1873 ; 
Abp. Wbately, Essays on some of Ike Difficulties in the WrUings of St. Paul, 
from the 8th London ed., Andover, 1865 ; W. I. Irons, Chrislianily as taught 
h» Si. Paul, BamptoD Lectures for 1870, Oif. and Lond. 1871, 2d ed. 1876 ; 
Matth. Aniold, St. Paul and Proteitantitm, Load. 1870, 3d ed. 18751, and the 
Keneral works on N. T. Theology ; see especially Baor, p. 128 if., 256 ff., 
338 ff. ; Weiss, p. 216 ff. ; Holtzmaim in Bonaen's Bibelwerk, VIII. 372 ff. ; 
alao Pflelderer (g 63). [Schaff, Ch. Hut., I. S25 ff.] 

For attempts to construct the Pauline Theology upon the basis of single 
Epistles, see, for example, gg 88, 108, 120. 

Special points ; Schneckenbnrger, Z)i« nalBrli^e Theol. da Ap. P. (Sei'fr., 
p^92). Definitions of rifua. ypi/^ rtniui, etc. C. F. Bafaidt, 1771; Koppe, 
Szcurs. xa Galat. ; C. F. Btihme, Der paid. Gegensatz von Buchtlabe und 
OeitI, Jena, 1799 ; D. H. Tyssen, P. Antkropologia, Gron. 1847 ; £. A. 
Zelme, Voces P. anthropologiixK, Hal. 1843 ; J, A. Boyer, AnihropoiogU de 
S. Paul, Str. 1850 ; C. Holaten, Die Bedeututtg des Wortee aM bei Paulut 
(laeS), in his Pelrus unrf Paulus, p. 365 f . ; G. Krumm, De voce. P. anthro- 
pUomcis, Giesi. 1858 ; F. Cazalis, Anthropologie de S. Paul, Toid. 1864 ; H. 
Liidenunn, Anthropologie des Ap. P., Kiel, 1872; Sardinoui, Ph^os. de I'hisl. 
de Chumaaite d'apris S. Paid (Ep. aux Ga/., Appendix) i A. Hoffnianii, Abra- 
ham, Molse, tt k Christ, cm I'eamomU du saiut d'apren S. Paul. Str. 1872 ; 
a F. T. L. Erneati, Vom Ursprung der Silnde nach P., Wolfb. 1855 f., 2 
Tola. ; C. A. Crusius, De usu voc. «W' ap. P.. 1765 ; S. T. Wald, De vera 
ei voce, ri^t el irtmt, Reg. 1788 ; T. A. Seyffarth, De vi voce, ti^u et Ipyw 
ettt., V;t. 1785 ; C. G. Lange, Die Lehre P. vom Geseize [Exeget. Ver$uchimgen, 
I. 71) ; Cless, Die icaftr* Lehre P. mrm Gaetze, Tub. 1779 ; H. Sohier, 
Sur le tens du mot loi, etc., Mont. 1839 ; C. L. Nitzsch, De discr. Ugitlalionts 
el mstitutumii die. ex Paulo, Vit, 1802 ; A. J. Hamerster, De lege ex P. lea- 
ttnUa, Gron. 1838 ; M. A. N, Rovers, De P. cAr. relig. apologeta, Trai. 186a 
nV. Beyschlftg, Die Paulin. Theodicee, B. 1868 ; A. Dietzaeh, Adam u. 
CkriOus, Bonn, 1871 ; R, Stahelin, Zur paulin. Esdtatologie, 1874; A. Scho- 
muw, Der weltgach. EntuncHungtarocesa naA dem Lehrsyslem des Ap. 
Poubu, Crefeld, 1876 ; F. Kostlin, Die Lehre del Pauiui von der Au/erste- 
hmg, 1877 ; H. H. Wendt, Die Begrifft FUuck u. Geisl im bibl. Sprachge- 
hnucJt, Gotha, 1878.] 

On other pobts see §§ 60, S3. 

It may ctmfldentl; be maintained that the psTchologieal basis of the PAaI> 
iiM ifst^ has contributed most to maice his formulas popular aad to cton- 
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62 PACL — MYSTICISM. 

mend his views u the point of departure for the dogmatics of the Church ; 
for in many otlierwiBe esseutial points the other N. T. writings exhibit the 
same ideas as he, some of them even in a more developed form theologicallv. 
Analogous in tit experiences have brought it near to manj, and as the lira 
of the Apostle is the key to his theory, so the life of the Christian is the vin- 
dication of it. 

60. ThiB MysticiBm is the most important element in the 
teaching of Paul, and through bis teaching for the first time 
received proper recognition ae sometliing essential to the Gos- 
pel. This must have been what Jesus meant when He called 
men to him, when He not only healed their bodily infirmitiea 
but also forgave their sins wherever He found faith, and when 
He promis^ his disciples to be with them even to the end of 
the woi'ld. This union was not something only to be hoped 
for at some future time, but something to be felt now, in the 
inner life, a oonomunion with hie death and resurrection, 
whereby the man became a new creature, not merely in a 
figurative but in an actual sense, no longer led by his own 
spirit, continually overcome by the fiesh, but by the spirit of 
God, which is granted him as a pledge of his future inherit- 
ance. But the Christ, who had risen within bim in such a 
manner, could not have been an ordinary man or prophet, or 
the son of God in the sense in which there had already been 
other sons of God. What in the minds of other disciples was 
but a presentiment, he aimed to bring to scientific certainty, 
and he sought to accomplish this object by theological spec- 
ulation. 

It is of the highest importftuo 
in mind the true nature of tli 
demption (of the individual) ia not an act of an esaentiallj juridical charao- 
ter, completed outside of himself, an adjustment of debt and penalty, nor 
should substitution be regarded as a purely obiective, legal, historic affair. 
Without regeneration and faith (the Utl«r, however, considered not as an 
intellectual acceptance as true of the divine offer of grace, but as a giving up 
of self to, and a merging of self in, Jesus Christ) this tfaeologj would have 
no meaning whatever. Logic is only the tool for the scientific working out 
of the idea, not the source of it. llie idea itself has its roots in the depths 
of the soul. 

J, A. Scharf, Be Paido divinUatw Jati late, L. 1777 ; M, Ulrich, Num 
Chriitut ap. Paulum Deuif Tur, 1837 ; J. F. Rabiger, Ckrvlologia paviina, 
Br. 1852 [ C. E, fiabut, Etude tur la doctrine de P. touchant la periorme de 
Christ, Toulouse, 1368 ; W. Bevschlag, Zur paid. Christologie {Sotdien, 1860, 
III.); migenfeld, I/rffl-denpaui. CA™h«,mhi8Zei(»rfr.,1871, II.; Pflei- 
derer, aidem, IV.; R. Schmidt, DU paaL Chrittologie, Giitt. 18T0 ; A. Schil- 
linger, Doet. de S. Paul toucAani la pen. de Christ, Str. 1861 ; S. Hofmeyer, 
Doctr. P. de rpwranjun Trai. 1856. [Sohaff, Ch. Hitt., I. 543.] Const 
Tischendorf, De vi mortis Claisti tatit/actoria sec. P., L. 1837 ; W. G. Bed- 
ding, Pauii de morte Chr. senCenlia, Gron. 1845 ; A. Schweizer, Die Lehrt 
vom ErlSmnffitode Chr. (Studien, 1858, III.) ; F. C. Baur, Die Lehre dei Ap. 
P. wm erlStenden Tode Chr. (Jenaer ZeitstAr., 1869, II.); J. W. Bok, Pautt 
doctrisM de if imKirrp^au, Amst. 1856 ; F. W. Diesde, De potetUOt voce. 
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(uoioSr, ete, Vit 17M ; J. F. Winier, De voce. tUtan, etc, L. 1831 ; L. W. 
E. Rauwenhoff, De iuanAati pauiina, Lejd. 1852 ; R. A. Lipsiuii, Die paid. 
RechtferiimingiUhre, L. 1853. [SchftfE, Ch.. Hisl., I. 547.] P. C. Hanstedt, 
Paalm. PrMatinutionslehrt (Kieler Mitarb., I. 3) ; Steudel, idem. Tab. 
Zeitschr., 1S36, I.; B. Weiss, idem, SOiag. Jahrb., 1857, I.; J. A. Lamping, 
P. ap. de predeitinatione decreta, I>eor. 1B5S. 

Redemption from merited punishment is consequently derived from the 
doth of the old man, not from the merit of Christ balanaed against it ; re- 
demptiun from the serrice of sin is understood through the birth of the neir 
man, who, as a member of Christ, bears his spirit within him, a power that 
overcomes Bin ; finally, redemption from the Law is only another way of 
stating the faet just mentioned, inasmuch aa sin and the I^w are correlates. 
Death and birth take place, howerer, only in and with Christ. 

C. Wennagel, La morale dt S. Paid, Str. 1342 ; J. J. Devfeze, idem, Str. 
1M3. See also J. G. Kosernniiller, in Tzscfaimer's Memor., YII. 2 ; J. A. 
Gadoliu, Doetr. P. de emendalume hominis, Hels. 1832 ; H. F. T. L. Emesti, 
Die Ethik det Ap. Paulia, Brg. 1868 ; E. Rdhrich, Sliufe mr let idea mi>- 
ralet de S. Paul, Str. 1872. C. E. Weismonn, Dejide et offic. Chrittiammm 
dtxtrina P. exep.ad Rom., Tub. 1728 ; Kalchreuter, Lehre des Ap. P. liber 
dot Verhaiiniaa mm Wiedergeburt, Heiligvag, und grUen Werken zar Seligkeit 
wtd RedUfertigung {Stuag. Jakrb., 1869, III.). 

61. It haa often been asked, from what sourcea the Apoatle Paul 
obtained these ideas. This question is of the greater interest, 
since many in modem times, especially without the Church, 
have endeavored to show that he raised Christianity iuto a 
sphere for which its founder did not originally design it, and 
consequently made it something wholly different from what it 
was intended to be,uid from what, without bim, it would have 
become. We veiy much doubt whether this view, in its full 
rigor, can be eBtablisbed and carried through, at least as re- 
spects the place of Jesus himself in it. But with regard to 
these sources, it is certam on the one hand that those Chris- 
tians with whom, before his conversion, he had come into close, 
though hostile, contact, were of liberal tendencies, and that his 
transformation was natarally the more thorough from the sud- 
denness, like that of a flasn of lightning, with which it came 
upon him ; but ou the other hand we must not lose sight of the 
fact that he htmself, who saw so deeply into the human heart, 
was able to find no raychological explanation of what had been 
wrought in him. Therefore it may perhaps be allowed the 
Cboi^ thankfully to accept, as a gift from God, the inestima- 
ble boon which was conferred upon it through him. 

The relation of Paul to the original Gospel is certainly not quite clearly 
defined in the apostolio records ; yet the views of those who, pressing Jesns 
into the background, ascribe to him tJ ' 



1 the honor (or the reaponsihihty ?) of 



liaving founded the Churah (Salvador, J&iut-ChrUl et ta doctrine, 1832, II. 
263 n. ; Liitzelberger, Paid. GlaubetaUhre, p. 138 ; and others) not only 
ontrage Christian sentiment, but are in glaring contradiction with a true un- 
dentonding even of the Synoptical Gospels. It is for our time a task of 
mnch importance, but of little real difEcnlty, to discOTer and ^int ont under 
the new and more technical form of the Apostle, the geniune, ouchangvd 
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54 PAUL— HIS METHOD. 

■nbsttmoe of the preacbing, tbongbt, aod life of Jeme. Cf. LofSer's KUme 
&Ariftm, II. aiO ; C. C. Flatt, De PauU cum Jesu eontatsu, Tub. 1804 j 
LecUer in the Wilrlemb. Sludien, 184T, U.; O. Boiirrit, Comparaison de la 
doannn de J. C. avec ceUe de S. Pavi, Gen. 1834 ; Hess in Flatt's Mag., V, 
VI. ; Baur, Drei erate Jahrb., P- 32, 43 j J. v. Vloten, Qwxstiones pauliaa, 
Levd. 1943. 

Closelj connected with this matter is the qnestiou how far cau there be 

SceBumed and proved in tbe case of Paul on actual, histaric knowledge of 
eBua and hia life and teaching-, a knawled^ derived fcom apostolic tradi- 
tion, and not a merely theological, HubjecbTe one 7 Cf. (O. Tfaeniiu, D(u 
Evangeliam okne die Evangditn, L. 1943} H. Paret, Paidus und Jesut, 
Stuttg. Jahrb., 1858 ; L U. Hurant, Paul a-t-U amnu le Christ hisloriqae t 
Mont. 1860. 

The conversion of Paul, if not an absolute miracle after the old theoltm- 
oal patten), is yet a most remarkable psychological problem. The B».cal&d 
natural explanation has to do for the most part merely with the known ex- 
ternal phenomeoB, leaving the subjective element of the occurreDce unex- 
plained, while the traditional view, to save the former, entirely ignores tbe 
Wter. It is evident from the repeated assertion of Paul (1 Cor. ii. 1 ; xv. 
8 ; cf. GaL i. 15 ; Acts xxiii. 3 S. ; xxvL 9 ff.), that to his mind the appear- 
ance was objective, and moreover not the only one (Acts xvi. 6 f. ; zviii. 9 ; xxii. 
17 ; mriii. 11 ; Gal, ii. 2 ; 2 Cor. lii. Iff.), and that he was not conscious of bav- 
ing obtained his Christianity from personal instruction of the Apostles. In 
view of these facts it is, to say the least, preearioos to attempt to see in tho 
oecurT«nce nothiug but a thundep-storm and an overwrought imagmaticoi. 
On the other band no sound theology can be satisfied with the notion of r 
compulsory, mecbanical traasformatioa of a great and noble sold. Such a 
notion would rather call in question the true providential goidance of the 
yrbok plan of salvation, 

C. A. Heumann, De illuminatione Paali {Nova sylloge, I. 80} ; Lvttleton, 
Conversion of St. Paul, Lond. 1790 ; Tiillner's Venniich. Au/sOUe, V. 116 j 
Eichhom, Bibl., VI. 1 ff. ; C. F. Ammon, De repentina Pauli conversUmt 
ippp., p_. 1) ; Eckermann, BeUr., II. 1 ; Scherer, Schriflforscher, I. 280 ; 
Scbulze in Heinricb's Beitr., II, 45 ; Wittig and Sonncnmayer in Angnsti'i 
N. Blattem, III. 142 ; GreiUng in Henke's Mui., III. 226 ; A. W. Uaaelaar 
(S 68} ; E. G, Bengel, De P. amveriione, Tiib. 1819 f. ; J. A. Duminy, Con- 
vereion de S. Paul, Str. 1827 ; J. F. Greve, Die Bekehnng Pauli. Giit. 1848 ; 
H. E. Faure, De P. ad Chr. converse, Tiaj, 1861 ; H. IWt, Das Zeagnvu 
del Ap.P.aher die ihm geiDordene Chrietugerseheirmng, in the SluUg. Jahrb., 
1869, II. ; C. Holsten, Die Christtavimm det P. und die Genesis deipaut. Ev., 
in the Jenaer Zeiuehr., 1861, III. (also in his Peirui undPatUus) ; Hilgenfeld, 
ibidem, 1864, II. ; Beyschlag, in the Studiat, 1864, II. ; 1870, I., IL; J. E. 
Meyer, V Apparition de Jams it Pa\d, P. 1873. [Scbaff, Ch. Hist., I. 296 ff.] 
It is not to be forgotten that, aside from all that we call theology, the 
peculiar conception in the Apostle's mind of what be regarded as his special 
|Call (GaL i. 16 ; ii. 2, 8 ; Rom. i. 8 ; xi 13 ; iv. 18 ; Col. i 23,; Acta ixiL 
17 f.), though it may have been more firmly established by later reflection, 
cannot have been prepared for by previons circumstances. 

G. Schnbert, De wiriis vnde P. ap. doOrina ehr. cogmttonem haurire pot- 
uerit fontibui, Vrat. 1812 ; J. v. Loenen, Het evangelie v. Paulus, Gron. 
1863 ; E. Qui^vreux, Essai «ur lei umreet oit P. a puite ta connaistance <(u 
Christianwae, Str. 1866. 

62. In any case the formal establishment of his system in its 
eompletenesB was due to himself, or, if yon will, to the school to 
vbicb be owed bis early training. The different elements of 
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bia belief and preaching, the specalatiTe as well as the mysti- 
cal, were bound together in his mind by a strictly logical 
method, which never exposed him to the danger of giving him- 
self up now to flights of fancy, again to the vague impulses of 
ill-defined feeling. He wished to become thoroughly aware of 
the altimate grounds of his faith and by means of them to 
arouse and eatablieb the same faith in others also. Argumen- 
tation upon particular points is carried on essentially by ap- 
peal to the Scriptures. We are not to see in this a mere con- 
formity to the cuatomB and demands of the Jews, but a part of 
his own theol(^y. The veil of literalism had been drawn away 
from his eyes, and he had found in the Scriptures a revelation 
which before he had not suspected. 

His tnuDing was from the begiimmg atrictly Jewish, Acts xziiL 6. Greek 

; notations beie and there in bis epiatlea or diBcoursea (1 Cor. xv. 33 ; Tit. L 
2 ; Acts ivii. 28) by no means prove Greek education. (G. P. Olearios, 
De Scr.pro/anw a P. aliegalu, L. 1701 ; C. H. Zeibich, De Tarso Uteranim 
fiore iUuitn, in Si/mb. bran., HI. 604 ; O. Moller, De P. human, lia. cultort, b 
Bad. bib., II. 104 ; A. B. Gruiich, Ueber die griech. Gdehrtamixit da P, 
Witt 1773; L Hoffmann, Patiiia m liu. gntcis non venatui, Tiib. 1770.) 
From childhood (Acts iiii. 3), at least from the time when be began to go 
to school (til. 58), be lived (with relatives ? cf. Acts rriii. 16) in Jerusalem, 
sad attended the instruction of famona Rabbis, especially Gamaliel, of 
whose ch&racter and opinions exegesis (Acts v. 34 ft., which is to be inter- 
preted ia accordance with niii. 6) and poetry (Niemeyer, Ckarakt., I. 517, 
and the common opinion) have conceived verr strange notions. C. C. Pal- 
mer, Pauliu und Gamtdkl, Giess. 1806 ; C. W. Thalemann, Dt anditione 
Pavii Jtidaica non Graca, L. 1769. On the other hand, F. Eoster, in the 
Shidien, 1S54, II., scents a stady of Demosthenes. T. Dieslelmonn, Dot 
JvgendUbea des Paufui imd teiae Bekehrung, Bum. 1866. [ScboS, Ch. 
But., I. 288 ff.] 

In this school I^nl acquired, flnt and chiefly, hjs religions principles 
(G«l. L 14 ; Phil. iiL 5), which were the more strict from the purity of hia 
moral nature ; but also, beside these, his fannal cultore, which remained 
•fter his conversion, knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures (§ 503), and the 
art of disputation upon tham (Acts ix. 29 ; xzviii. 23, etc.), and a tliorough 
■eqnaiutance with tradition. 

J. H. a Seelen, De Pauh dodore s>AoUuAm, Lub. 1744 ; C. E. a Wind, 
faeim, De Pauto getUnnn op., Hal. 1745 ; J. W. Ballhorn, De pnid^Uia P. 
oratorio, Jena, 1753 ; J. 8. Sender, De tapienti P. doetrma eeconomia, 1766 
(Progr^ p. 258) ; L. F. Gellarins, De Patdo gerttnim ap. maxime idoneo, Vit. 
1776 ; Angnrti, Man. S<Ar., III. 16a— J. h. Strohbach, De eruditione P. 
Ap^ L. 170B ; J. H. Benner, De P. idiata ((Wo, p. 171) ; P. Zom, De elo- 
fwntta P. etteriari (,0pp., p. 327). 

63. That this system, rich alike int«llectaally and apiritually, 
stood before the soul of the new Apostle perfect at tne oatset, 
cannot, it is trae, be definitely proved ; but the gradual devel- 
opment of it, if each development there was, certainly lies 
wholly beyond any sources of information open to us. These 
aooTces are his own writings alone, not the dim outline given 
in tfae discoorsea put into his month in the book of the Acts. 
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Moreover, considering the small extent and the nothing leaa 
than syatematic plan of his writings, it is hazardous to attempt 
to draw from every form in which the thought appears an 
inference as to its relation to the whole system. It is certainly 
not until the later epistles that he fully expounds his specu- 
lative Cbristology, and it may be that in this point of doctrine, 
which he left incomplete, he had been working his way on to 
more and more comprehensive views ; but the premiaes for it, 
and even one and another decisive statement, are to be found 
in his earlier epistles. Only upon one point does hb view ap- 
pear to have gradually grown clearer. In his expectations of 
the coming of the Messiah he had been a true son of his time 
and of his people, and, in common with his fellow Apostles, 
had encouraged both himself and others by means of it. But 
as the years went by it became less prominent ; as his soul-life 
and the labors of his calling pressed their claims upon him 
more and more, fancy rested ; and here again it was shown how 
the spiritual meaning is everywhere able to break through the 
figurative envelope. 

Bnt that Paul aotaallj did base his preaching upon a conscbos and 
organized system is evident not only from the emphasis with which he 
speaks of hu gospel (Rom. ii. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; Gal. i. 7 IT. ; ii. 2 ; 2 Tim. ii. S, 
in which psssages there is certainlj not always to be sought a contrast with 
a specific&llf anti-Pauline preaclmi^), but also from the readiness with 
which he repeats the theme and its divisions. In the passage Rom. iii. 21 B. 
he presents SiKvo<ririi StaS, the ideal righteousness, as the fundamentid 
thought of Christiaaity, and adds thereto, negatively (x'^l' r6/uiv), the put- 
ting away of former remedies for sin and of attempts to gain salvation for 
mie^s self, positively (cifw/fwraOi t^e asannuice of a way of attainment, 
before predicted (/lo^Twpouji^ni), but now newly revealed, which is the Gospel, 
founded, (1) on the ^rooe (xipu) of God ; (2) ou redemption (iTaA^awru) in 
Christ ; and (3)on faith, the part in the work which is possible for all, more- 
over necessary for all, since all are sinners. The Christian life itself, in its 
essence a creation of God (§ 60), develops in a threefold direction ; as intel- 
ligent appropriation of sUration (faith), as active promotion of it G^'^)! 
«nd steadfast expectation (hope), 1 Cor. xiii, 13 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 j v. 8 ; Col. 
L 4 ; Eph. i. 15, 18 ; iii. 17 ft., etc. In each of these three phases the deter- 
minative activity of God and the purifying and sanctifying activity of Christ 
are explicitly and equally insisted upon side by side with the experience and 
activity of man. [Cf. Schaff, Ch. ifut., I. 626 fl.]. 

Paul himself bears witness to the progressive development of Christian (how 
mnchmoretlientheolagtcal)peiception(2Gor. xii. Iff,; Eph.iv.ltS.; PhiL 
iii 12; 1 Cor. liii. 10 ; 2Cor.v.7; Rom.xi.33,etc.). It is in the highest do- 

Ee important that this fact be neither overlooked nor in principle denied, as 
been done both by modem criticism and by tbe older orthodoxy. What 
iqipeara to the former to be a trace of later and alien speculation prove* 
upon closer examination to be the carrying ont of an idea which already 
existed, thoagh in a less develm>ed form. Cf- especially j. Eostlin in the 
StiOtg. Jahrb., 1S67, U. 346 ff. llie view now generally held, however, is that 
the gradual development of the system by the introduction of really new 
elements is aotaally evident in the Gpistles at more than one point (SabatJer, 
L'Ap. S. Paid ; Etqame fCune hitUnre d« sa peruee, Str. 1870 ; L. Gangloff, 
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La Genisede la ThA)l.Pi»dimerme,Str. 1868; B-Weae, Theol. de» N. T. [E. 
tr. T. & T. Clark, 1882 f.], and many others), a view which natnrally leads, 
finaJlj, to the rejection of the supposed innoTatiiig ^istleB. Cf. Holsten, 
Petrva und Patilvs, p. 65 ff., and, most full and clear of all, O. Pfleiderer, 
Der Paulinitnuti, em Beiirag air OachkhU der urchristl. Theoiogie, L. 1873. 
[E. tr. Load. 1877, 2 vols.] 

The Bpiritnal doctrine of the resarrectdon (1 Cot. xv. 12 ff., 35 ff.), essen- 
tially different from the Jewish, is at first orergFown with the latter, and is 
obliged little bj little to overcome it and strip it off. Why shonld the same 
process be less conceivable in other points where the difference was not so 
great ? Cf. g 122 and J. Toblcr, Paid. Au/enteAunffslekre, Z, 1792 ; V. A, 
JE^de, Doctrine de S. Paid mr la Resurrection, Str. 1840 ; G. C. Storr, Be 
Topoufflf quid P. ttatueritt Tub. 1795 ; C. C. Erieger, Doctrine de S. Paul 
lur la paroiaie, Str. 1836; A. Lea, P. von den ietzten P^-uen, Brand. 1837 ; 
C. Bnob, La parousU d'aprh S. P., Str. 1851 ; H. A. .ot, P. doctrma de 
AniicAristo, Jena, 1832 ; J. A. Edioan, De npsiHrff C. . tecundum P., Aho, 
1816 J C. Hopfner, Expcsif da idea eschatologtquei ae S. Paul, Str. 1869 j 
B. G. Hdlemann, Netie BibeUtvdien, p. 252. 

Even the great thought of the abrogation of the Law mogt apon closer 
eonsideration be regsiided as of gradoal growth, unless we are ready to deny 
tbe authenticity of the account in Acts xv. For according to this, Paul was 
content at JeTosalem with emancipating the Gentiles, and he afterward 
dreuDcised limothy. Again, in GaL v. 11, he allades to a different view 
which he had onoe held, but had now ^ven up. But espedally to be ootioed 
is the nboU; changed state of aCaiis m Aata xxL, eight years after tbe first 
|«oc«edingB. 

See my esany on tbe Councils at Jemsalem, in tbe Ifouv. Revue, II., III., 
ely, 1859, p. 76 ; Hiit. de la Thiol. ChrA., 3d ed. L, 345 ff. [E. tr. 
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64. The mission of Bamabaa bad not had the effect vhich 
the strict believers in Jenisaletii had expected from it. He 
had" remained in Antioch, and although a Levit« by birth, had 
heartily joined the movement in that place. In company with 
Paul, vrho from now on considered himself the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, he undertook a missionary tonr through the provinces 
of Asia Minor, which had brilliant success, and showed no 
immediate desire to return to Jerusalem. Then there came 
upon the scene other members of the mother church, of more 
strict opinions, who taught openly that without circnmcision 
and observance of the Law one could have no part in the 
Messianic salvation. The Christians of Antioch were troubled. 
Paul and Barnabas defended their convictions and teaching; 
and when they conid not come to an agreement, determined to 
plead their cause in Jerusalem itself; whether because they 
were (xrisan of obtaining a hearing and just consideration at 
the hands of the Apostles, or because the church wished to 
bring the matter at issue before a higher court, as it were. 

Contiiiiiation of the history of BamabM, Aets xi. 23 ff., 30 ; xiL 26 ; 
liii. Iff-! IT. Iff. 

Hm stricter party was at that time still called simply tl U npirwifii (Act* 
xL 2): ol i>b rji 'iBiAiJkf (zT. 1); «t U TiF MfHtrdLv (XT. 5). For kter 
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names see below. They alone poBBesBed tiie theoriata of the earij church; 
because they alooe had he«Q trained in philosophic schools with theolt^ca] 
vms. Therefore, as soon as anything' siniilar appeared on the other side, 
there must of necessity arise a conflict, to be fought out on fundamental 
principles, iu which the twelve, notwithstaitding all their other advantages, 
were necessarily forced into the backgroiuid, and might become nothing 
more than figureheads of the parties, simply because they were not men or 
the schools. 

C. F. Bdmer, De aetit Pauli Lyeaonicu, L. 1706, together with several 
DianerleUiones belonging under this head, printed in Ikens' Tkes., II. 625 ff.; 
J. E. I. Walch, IMss., Ul. 171 j Altmann, Mettt., I. 157 ; F. C. Gelpke, 
Sjmifi. ad inlerpr. Aet. zt'u.in Roscnmiiller's SyW., IV, ; L. Proes, De oralione 
P. Antioehia habUa, Traj. 1833 ; M. T. Vos, Arniot. ad oral. P. Antiochenam, 
Leyd. 1833. [See also the appropriate chs. in Fanai, Conybeare and 
Uowson, etc.] 

66. Of the proceedinga at Jerusalem there are extant two 
different accounts, over the reconciliatjon of vhicb there has 
been much controversy. Yet as much aa this appeure indubi- 
table from them, that PanI, who had already placed himself at 
the head of the movement, presented the qnestion chiefly on 
its practical side, and asked of the older Apostles first of all 
simply the approbation of his procedure with reference to the 
Gentiles, and that hie convincing arguments, combined with 
the importance of the results already won by the missions, 
actually brought about the nnderetanding which he desired 
and hoped for. There was not lacking, however, stubborn 
opposition on the part of certain members of the church, who 
put themselves forward at the conference ; but the energy of 
Paul prevailed over them, and the leaders on both sides gave 
their sanction to the common work ; it being understood, liow- 
ever, that the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles should 
be left to the Antiochians, The Apostles recognized the fact 
that the grace of God had been visibly bestowed there also, 
and they would not prevent it. They may have realised also 
that Jerusalem vrae now no longer, as once, the centre whence 
the pulse of Christian life proceeded, and heuce, instead of the 
filial obedience which the spiritually enlightened circle of the 
Apostles once demanded, now claimed only the filial charity 
which the mother church, impoverished as she now was even 
temporally, could no longer do without. 

The irreconcilableneas of Gal. ii. and Acts zr. (for that the two passages 
treat of the same event is now qaite ^nerally admitted ; see the ezpositora 
aod chronologists ; on the contrary, Wieseler, in Ezcuiens to Coram, iiber 
Gal.) is asserted most emphatically bv Baar (Paulvt, 104 ff., 2d ed. L 
119 S.) and his school ; cf. especially Hilgt^eld in his ZeUtchrift, 1858, II., 
and in several other essays : Paulvt md die llrapost^, Der GalaterbrU/ und 
die ApoitelgetchKkte, 1860, II., III.); the harmonistio interpretation, t. e. 
that the private discussion of the matter preceded the public, is presented, 
for example, by Neander (Ap. Getch., I. 99 ff.). But even in Gal. ii. 4 the 
wt^taunti — eTrvii Ttftiv^kSw, etc., are evidently tboM who, against tho 
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Vill of Paul, hftd mingled in the discaaBion and attempted to cairj throueli 

their demands. The prepoaitioQ bhowa thi ' 

scene until later, and tharefore cannot be ref 
Christian Church. Moreover, the subject o 

same. Acts xt. 5 ; Gal. iL 2 Tt — not, however, simply the dieiiitj of i'aui, — 
likewise also the reBsou for the decision, Acta xv. 12 S.; Gal. ii. 7 ff.; aod 
the proviso foond in Acta xr. 21 immJEtakably meets us agidn in the com- 
pact in Gal. iL 9. The difference consists onlj in this, that in the Acts the 
certainly violent opposition (Gal. ii. 3 ff.) is not mentioned. The latter pas- 
si^ nught perhaps be also understood as not referring to a general assem- 
bly of Christians. Cf. § 67. 

Cf. in general the expositors on Gal. ii. and the literature cited under the 
following section. Also ; J. C. Dannhawer, AiaT^nwii eimciiii Hieroa., Aig. 
IMS ; B. Raith, De cone, kierm.. Tub. 1662 ; V. Velthem, HUtoria cone. 
Hierot.f Jena, 1693 ; M. v. Stavoren, Concilii apost. cum recenlioribiu compa- 
rttlio, Gtou. 1837 ; L. Taillefer, La am/e'rence de Jenualan, Str. 1838 ; T. 
C. M. T. Banmbaner, Liuxe app. conuenlum referentu fides Aisl. vindic., Traj. 
1848 ; Lechler, Ap. Zataita; p. 393 ; Ed. Reuss, La Conference de Jenk- 
taUm, in the NoujxUe Remit de Thed., Dec 1858, Jan. 1859 ; J. T. A. 
Wiesinger, De cotunuu hcc. Act. xv. el Gal. ii., Erl. 1847 ; C, Bcrtheau, Be- 
aierbungen on these passages, Hamb. 1854 ; J. de Frontin, La conference de 
Jerusalem, Mtb. 1864 ; J. Oater, La conference de Jenimlem, Str. 1869 ; C. 
Weizaacker, Das Apoilel-Condl, in the Jahrb. fUr deulsche Tkeol., 1873, II. j 
A. H. Blom, in the Ladner theol. Zeitsckrifl, 1870, p. 465 ff. [Add O. Pfleid- 
erer, PauUnvnaus, p. 278 ft., 600 ff. (E. ti. JI. 3 ff., 234 ff.); T. Kelm, Aua 
dem UrchiittenOuott, ZUr. 1879 (cf. Hilgenfeld's review m the Zeilschr. f. 
witsensch. Theol., 1879, p. 100 ff.); R. A. Llpsius, Apostelconnent, in Schenk- 
el's BihelUzikan, I. (1869); C. Schmidt, Der AposteLconoent, in Heraog-Plilt, 
Real-Eneytl., I. (1877); W. Grimm, Der Apostelconvent, in the Theol Stud. 
u. Krit., 1880, p. 405 if. ; Wctiel on Gal. ii. 14, 21, ibidem, p. 433 ff. ; Light- 
foot, Si. Paul and the Three, in his Comm. on Gal. ; F. Godet, Conott. on 
Rom., I. (1879) p. 37 ff., Eng. tr. ; Sohaff, Ch. Hist., I. 334 ff.j 

66. The practical outcome of these discuasions was therefore 
undoubtedly the acknowledgment of what could no longer be 
altered or hindered, namely, the fact that the Gentiles were to 
be admitted to baptism, and therewith to a share in all Chris- 
tian hopes, without farther conditions than those which opened 
to them the door of the synagogue. But to this, according to 
the custom of that time, even uncircumciaed persons had en- 
trance, provided only they did not give open offense by prac- 
tices which to the Jews were even more an abomination than 
the neglect of the most essential ceremonial laws : for exam- 
ple, the service of idols, the eating of flesh that had been of- 
fered to idols, or of that which bad been strangled, or of bluod, 
or such unions of the sexes as were abhorrent to a refined 
moral sense. In a word, the Gentile Christians, so far a« their 
relation to Judaism was concerned, were to be proselytes of 
the gate. Of a like release of the Jewish Christians from the 
ancient religious obligations nothing was said at this time. 
For them Moses was still everywhere read in the syn^c^es 
each Sabbath. 
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The precept ii^;i;Krf)<u iIt^ run iAnryiiiiirifr r&r (IM\m' (tHaAaMrow) ml t^ 
ropMfat Hal toS ■wrunai Kal tdu at^wTDt (Acte XT. 20, 29) WM OUe of the So- 
etiied Noachmn mjunctioitB, i. «. one of those beli>n||uig to & supposed prfr- 
Mosaic revelation, and therefore more widely faiiiding, the observance of 
which marked &a initial stage, as it were, of true religious perception, 
n'roselytes of the Gate, see § 41.) E. N. Bagge, Hipl iAnry. T»r tiMAvr, 
Jena, 1748 ; J. G. Donch, De languine el sufocato (in Meatben's Thes., IL 
467). 

nopula in the above conuectiou cannot be aimply fornication, for in that 
case many anothev gross sin might have boen mentioned. It joast certaiQlv 
have been Bomethiug quite a matter of couise among the GeiUiles, although 
o the Jews hig-hly obnoxious, as were the rest of the things mentioned, most 



rbalily snch conjugal connections sa the latter held to be incestuous (cf. 
H. Hering. in Bi% bran., IV. 289 ; Deyling, Ofos., II. 4d9; M. Weber, 
Opp. apoteg., p. 76 ; TlOt. JoArb^ 1842, IV. 803 ; Gieaeler, iu Staudlia'a 



Archil! fiir Kirchtngach^ IV. 312 ; Baur, Pavlui, 2d ed. L 162 ; Friedlieb, 
ProUgg. zur Hermeneutik, p. 114). 

Ilia opinion that the validily of the Law for Jewish Christians is afGrmed 
in Acts zv. 21 b significantly confirmed bj xii. 20 tt. James there eniressly 
states bis desire to place no hindrance in the waj^ of Paul with regara to the 
conversion of the Gentiles, hnt Paul on his port is to expect no departure of 
the Jews from the Law. 

This fact is wholly muoudeistood by the old theology. H. Witsias, JV/isc, 
H. 5GC ; J. G. Carpiov, De eynagoga cum honort >epidla, Altd. 1716 ; Vi- 
tringa, 06sg., VL 443 ; C. M. Pfaff, De abrogalume legu, Tiib. 1725 ; G. Ben- 
■on, Paraphr^ II. 127 ff. ; H. Beniel, De decreto apoti. Act. xv., Lund. 1738 ; 
Marck, Dht. ad N. T., p. 447 ; S. J. Baumgarteu, De twi iegia neceasario, 
H. 1750 ; J, C. Klemm, Judaismus Chrislianumo sublafia, Tub. 1762 ; P. J. 
Miiller, De indjUgentia Christi et App. erga Judaos, Arg. 1761 ; C, A. Cm- 
aius, De vera indole errorum inter primos Chriitianot de lege moiaica retinenda, 
L. 1770. 

C, L. Nitzsch, De lengu decreti ap., Vit. 1795 j J, A. Niisselt, De vera vi 
tt ralione decreti ap., Hal. 1794 ; J. Tauscher, De loco Act. xv. IBS so., Trept 
1869. 

C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, De legU mos. abrogatione, Giitt. 1824, 4°; M. Nico- 
las, Rapport de I'ancimne ii la nouvelU aUiance, Str. 1836 ; C. A. Buob, De 
abrogatione UgL'< mos. ex Petri et Jacobi genlentia, Mont. 1842 ; A. Pelleno, 
Decision des ApStres a Jemsalem, Str. 1837 \ Brenske, Exeget. Bemerkungen 
at Act. XV. 19 ff. (Sludien, 1859, IV.)- 

67. This decision, which coald not well have been announced 
and confirmed in the church otherwise than with some solem- 
nity, was evidently, in the view of ^oee whom it concerned, 
not only, externally considered, a way to peace, but also, in its 
inner meaning, a declaration that the essence of Christianity 
did not depend upon the personal relation of the individual to 
the Old Testament dispensation. Doubtless many of those 
who made this decision their own expressed thereby a convic- 
tion which had not been clearly in their minds at the first, and 
consequently there was in the fact itself an important advance. 
But there likewise lay in it the germ and cause of a more 
strict separation of parties. While many Jewish Christians of 
Pharisaic training protested by word and deed against this 
ctmcession, natural oou»Btency must have led others to oon- 
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rider the burdensome prescriptions which their religious iron- 
ing had entailed upon them, and whose worthlessness they had 
recognized in the light of their Christian f»ith, as abi-ogated for 
themselves also. Scarcely was the formula of adjustment dia- 
covered when it proved itself to be insufficient on both sides, 
and those who defended it became themselves uncertain of 
their way. 

The result at Jerasalem was evideDtlj based upon no theolo^cal princi- 
ple, Bmc« uuimportaiit things were insisted upon, while an important one 
^circumcision) was given up. It could therefore satisfy no one who was aa- 
customed to think and act on principle. Nevertheless, it was by no means 
a mere pronsional arraDgement (Aots zv. 28, iwinefKtt), and long afterward 
WIS still retained as a party programme (ni. 25 ; Rev. ii. 14 ; cf. 1 Cor. 

In Acts IT. 23 ff. is preserred the teit of a letter missive by which the 
decision of the Apostles at Jernsalem was ofBcially communicated to the 
ehnrches of the uentile Christians. Were it not that one might hold the 
ame opinion of this letter as of the diBcourses inserted in the book (§ 50), it 
would certaii^ be the oldest piece of Cbristiaa litecature that has come 
down to lU. The formal wording reminds us unmistaka.bly of Lk. i. 1. To 
doubt the reality of the decision (Qtogethcr (Banr, Pavliu, 132 S., 2d cd. IGO 
tL), in other words to regard the above compact as evidence of a later period 
of development, is the natural consequence of a theory which professes to be 
able to conceive the different tendencies in the early Church only as sncces- 
rive, not OS simultaneous, and for this reason extends so beyond ^1 bounds 
the period during which the apostolic litecature had its origin. That Paul, 
later and amid wholly different surroundings, never appeals to it should not 
in justice be token into account. Compromises never endure long, and even 
Jndaistic polemics did not regard this. Even though the decree as such, 
and iu its present form, is to be regarded as spurious, yet the substance of 
it is quite certain at some time and in some region to have been in force, 
and even later still to have been adapted to tbe circumstances. And if vre 
are to regard tbe Acts as in the wrong throughout, how can it be preved 
that Paul actually came out at Jerusalem with the complete and consistent 
theory of the Epistle to the Galadims 7 Would he in that cose have been 
listened to at all ? 

Hiat Paul spread the apostolic decree among the churches himself (Acts 
ivi. 4) con only be understood in this sense, that he simply protected nint- 
self bf means of it, when necessary, at the flcBt. Any positive use of it on 
his part is certainly (later) inconceivable. Practically 1 Cor. viii, ff., espe- 
^^y ix. 20 II., Rom. liv. f., would amount to the some thing, and the cir- 
cumcision of Timothy is oertainly not an invention. Cf. the last note in 

sea 

The more clearly tbe respective positions of, and the controversy between, 
Faul and the Judaists meet us at every step, the more difBoult does it be- 
come to discover the position of those who, according to Gal. ii., ^ve the 
band of fellowship to Paul, but are nowhere, least of a^ in Acts zxi., repre- 
sented as having taken sides against the other party. On Peter, see § 66. 
JaiDes seems by no means to have given up his conservative principles. 
There is no sufficient reason for connecting the separation of Barnabas man 
I^ul (AcU IV. 37 ff.) with this matter. But the relation of Paul to the 
heads of the church at Jerusalem was certainly not altogether definite (GaL 
il 6 ; 1 Cor. i. 12 ; cf . iv. 6 ; also Acta ui. 20 f . ; 2 Cor. li. 6) ; he always 
b«ated tlw matter, indeed, with delicacy, although so f ar ss the main point 
«as coaaemed he never by any means gave up his convictions ; see esp»- 
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cuUt G*L il 11 fl., and the ezpositon thereon. Cf. Jeiome, Ep. 89 ad A»- 

gustm., and its luiswer, and on both Tab. Quarialiehr., 1821, p. 195 ; also 
Deyling, Obss., U. 620 ; BenBon, Hitt., III. 23 ; C. Middleton, Abhandl., p. 
1 ; Benuer, Otia, p. 99 ; Knapp, Scr. var. arg., II. 448 f. i J. A. Quenatedt, 
Depaitlina Petri mcrtpatione, Vit. 1687; C. E, WeUniami, Censura Petri paw- 
lina. Tub. 1745 ; E. G. A. Biickel, Controv. Pt. el PI. antiockma, L. 1817. 

68. Meanwhile Paul, more and more Bure of tis own position, 
and certain of friendly Bympatby at his headquarters m Anti- 
och, had undertaken operations for the extension of the king- 
dom on a inucb larger scale than ever before. He was the 
first, at least so far as trustworthy accounts inform us, to carry 
the Gospel beyond the confines of Asia into a part of the world 
which was one day to become ita second borne. Supported by 
ever-increasing numbers of assistants of his own school, whom 
he bad filled with his own spirit and his own zeal, he pene- 
trated into the very heart of Greece proper, and left behind 
him, in many places wbich he visited, small circles of active, 
wide-awake friends, the fresh fire of whose faith may soon have 
enkindled many others. Even he at first addressed himself to 
the Jews assembled in the synagogues or otherwise accessible 
to him, but the truth la, he always found a more favorable 
hearing among the Gentiles, and they doubtless from the he- 
ginning formed the majority in his chnrchea. Their presence 
served to prejudice the Jews yet more against the whole work, 
although the Apostle took great pains to overcome their aver- 
sion by his own strict observance of his duties as a Jew, and by 
great indulgence toward prejudices and weaknesses of con- 
science. 

Among the friends and pupils of Paul we enumerate (aside from tboae 
already mentioned, § 67) sa the better known, also including the later ; Tim- 
otheus of Ljatra (Acts xvi. 1 and freqj, Archippus and Epaphroditiis of 
ColosBie (Col. i, 7 ; iv. 17 ; Phileoi. 2), Tychichus and Trophimus of Ephe- 
eus or the vicinity (Acto xx. 4 j Col. iv. 7 ; Eph. vi. 21 and Ireq.), AquiLi of 
Pontua, in Corinth and Ephegus (§ 93), Aristarchns of Thessalanica (Acts 
Dmi. 2j Phileni. 24), Demetring ^ol. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 10), Artemidorns 
and Zenodotua (Tit. iii. 12 f.), Erastus (of Connth 7 Acts zix. 22 ; cf . 
Rom. xvl. 23 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20), Andronicus luid Junianus (at Ephesos ? Rom. 
xvi. 7), Creacens (2 Tira. W. 10), and many others. Cf. also g 67, C. W. 
Bosius, De Andronico el Junta, L. 1742 ; J. A. Dietelmair, De Arekippo, 
AM. 1751 ; J. D. Strohbach, De Epaphra Colossenti, L. 1710. [On Tun- 
othy, Conybeare and Howson, St. Pmii, L 197, 264 ; see also Honson, Com- 
panioaa of St. Pavl, 1871.] 

We should also mention here the fixed and maturely considered determi- 
natiou of Paol to have his own independent field of labor (Rom. xv. 20 ; 2 
Cor. I. 16 ; Gal ii, 6 f.) 

On his method as a missionary cf. Acts xiiL 5, 14 f., 46 ; xiv. 1 ; ivi. 13 
f . ; xrii. 2, 10 ; xviii. 4 S., etc. louSaSff rpHron ical "EUtin (Rom. L 16 ; ii. 
9 f. ; of. 1 Cor. i. 22 ff. ; Gal. iii 28). 

On Apollos of Alexandria and hia apecial relation to Paul (Acts xviiL 21 
fl. ; 1 Cor. i. 12 ; iii. 4 f. J iv. 6 ; xvL 12 ; Tit. iiL 13) see gg 98, 153, and 
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Um exponton on the above passages ; also, L. Mtiller, Df eloquentia ApoU 
lonu, Schl. 1717 ; J. J. Pfiier. Dt ApoUo doctare apoil. (Iken's Thea.. II. 
691) ; J. F. Hoffmann, Dt ApoUone in Scnptvrvi potenli, Niunb. 1741 ; B. A. 
Hopf, DeApoUinepieudodoctore,Ilag.nk'2;3.V.SeyckeTt, Vindicia ApoU 
Imu, Arg. 1TS4. 

C. Celuiriaa, Itinerarhtm Apott. teii amtaiitaie) hial. et geogr. tx itinertbia 
Fault eolUcta, H. 1700 ; J. 3. Amnell, HelUa Sacr. Scr. ifiuafr., 175M (Mw. 
dtiiib^ II.). Maps of the scene of apostolic (t. e. Pauline) miasionarj opera- 
tions are to be found in numy old editions of the Bible and popular worlu ; 
Also in Schott's /so^^e, Neander's ^^. Geach., Amoli'i Bibl. AUertAumakunde, 
etc 

69. The smaller the circles in the midst of which Paul had 
to build up the Christian life at once o[ himself and others, 
the more lotimate became the relationship between him and 
them. We nowhere find that wholesale baptism of multitudes 
into an imperfectly or wrongly apprehended hope. His work 
was rather the spiritual training of a few, who had hitherto 
been strangers to all higher religious instruction, and among 
whom, for that very reason, a more living interchange of 
thought and feeling and a clearer apprehension of individual 
needs was possible. Whether he spent much or little time 
in a place, he always left behiud him at hie departure not only 
his blessing, but his heart also, and endeavored in every way, 
by his own renewed visits, by inquiries made by friends, or in 
any other way he was able, to maintain and revive this close 
relation, and to extend to his former hearers, in all the vicis- 
situdes of their inner and outer life, admonition, encourage* 
meot, and consolation. This apostolic relation, grown to a 
necessity with him, finally led him to his correspondence. 

The relation of Panl to Us churches is reflected most beautifully in snch 
passages as 1 Cor. iv. 15, 2 Cor. vi. 11 ff.. Gal. iv. 12 S., and many others ; 
in a hundred little touches in the greetings at the beginning and end of his 
thistles ; and in gEneial in the prominence of personal allusions. 

70. A connection thus firm and unbroken between Paul and 
his churches was the more necessary since soon their peaceful 
development was hindered no longer by outside enmity alone, 
but also by internal dissension. The more clearly apparent 
became the consequences of those liberal principles to which, 
in the first unguarded moments, so great latitude had been al- 
lowed, the less satisfied were the strict Jewish Christians with 
a mere idle protest against the indirect but no leas certain abo- 
lition of their ancestml laws and privileges ; they began active 
opposition to the work which alarmed them, and endeavored 
by the same means, missions and preaching, to create a reac- 
tion. The other Apcwtles certainly did not support this under- 
taking, but neither had they committed themselves frankly 
and openly to the Pauline movement, and consequently they 
soon found themselves, in their untenable neutral position. 
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withont influence, and yet unable to prevent the use by the 
orthodox zealots of their honored names as standards. 

On the opponents of Paul aa the party of James (Gal. ii. 12) and of Peter 
(1 Cor. i. 12), even of Christ, i. e. deujiug to the uncircimLciaed G«iitUe 
Christians part in salvation and to their preachers apostolic rank, therefore 
the exclasives (the above passages, also 2 Cor. x. 7), cf. § 98. 

Ilie personal practice of Paul (1 Cor. ir. 20) could not be reconcQed br 
those occupjing a Jewish standpoint with hia doctrine (Rom. vii. 1-6 ; iii. 
20 B. ; iv, ; Gal. iii. 11, etc.), which, misunderstood, led to indifferentism 
(Rom. liv. 1 ff. ; 1 Cor. vi. 12 ; viii. £E.). Hence their bitter attacks, and 
his no less enclitic defense (the £p. to the Gal. ; 2 Cor. i.-iii. ; Phil, iii 2 
fl., etc.) ; the necessity of vindicating his own apostolic character (1 Cor. ix. 
1 ; 2 Cor. li. ; Gal. i. ; Eph. iii. 7 ; 1 These, ii. 4, etc.), and of combating 
that of bis opponents (2 Cor. zi. 13 f . ; Gal. i. 7), who came int« his churches 
with letters of commendation (2 Cor. iii. 1), would acknowledge the author- 
ity of the other Apostles only (2 Cor. xi. 6 ; Gal. ii. f.), and reintrodui^ 
Judaism in its completeness (Gal. ii. 3 ; iv. 10, 21 ; v. 2 S. ; Phil. iii. 2 ; 
Rom. liy. 1 ff.). Further details below. 

C. E. Scharling, De P. ap. ejutqae adversariu, Hafn. 1836 ; J. J. Mauler, 
L' Opposition judaiaanle contre Paul, Str. 1868 ; L. F. Lentwein, De judaixan- 

■ '■ V r " ' •=■ — - ».-. f .. ^ T, , ■ . 
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71. There arose a less dangerous opponent of the Gospel ui 
religious superstition, which had its source in indifference to- 
ward the nfttional religions, but was fostered by the mingling 
of all sorts of Oriental and Occidental ideas and forms of be- 
lief which was already going on at that time, and indepen- 
dently of Christianity. Its chief seat was the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, which stood in close relations with the Orient. 
Aiiled by the favorable state of minds which, partly from un- 
satisfied religious needs, partly from overstrained imagination, 
partly also from sheer inner emptiness, were ready to seize 
upon anything which promised to solve their doubts or charm 
their senses, there were enough, especially of the low Jewish 
rabble, who knew how, by means of deceptive arte and a false 
show of mysterious philosophical knowledge or magical powers, 
to turn credulity to their advantage. The more the Christian 
religion, under the guidance of its inspired preachers, rose into 
the higher regions of thought, the greater risk did it run of 
being confounded, by superficial ohserverB, with this mysteri- 
ous Gnosis, and of being misused by audacious impostors. 

Jewish exorcists are found in the Gospels (Mat. zii. 2p, and already 
making ma^cal use of the name of Jesus (Lb. ii. 49). Later thej con- 
tinually come into collision with the Apostles in the way described, aa 
futym (Acts viii, 9 ; oil. 6), yivm (2 Tim. iiL 13), ifopKiirraJ (Acts rii. 13), 
with magical books (nii. 19), liimta with the urtviin. riSaiiat (xvL 16), fop 
the most part Jews or at least Orientals, even with assumed Arabic titles 

Siii, 8), now as oppouents of the gospel preaching, now pervertiog it to 
eii own uses. We cannot help believing that mueh of what is oen- 
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mred in the eontnmtml portions of the Pastoral Epistles ii 

regarded ae a philosophio GdobIs, but rather belooni under the g 

of thb jueglery. At leaat the aillj women of 2 Tiia. ilL 6, especially in 

the moral state theie portmjed, are the natural audieuee for jusKlery of 

this sort. (Cf . on this and the following section. Hat. de la The'ol. Chril., II. 

636 a., 3d ed. L 366 ff. [E. tr. I. 316 ff.].) 

The best conunentaiy on these hints is furnished bj the weU-knoim 
romance of Apuleius ; cf. D. Tiedemann, De arfium magkaram origine, 1787 ; 
E. Salverte, Da srnenca occulta, F. 1829, 2 vols. ; C. C. Horat, Theurgie, 
Mayence, 13'20, etc. ; in general the expositors on Ads xix. ; especially, C. 
Siber, De 'tpi'pjdf Ephegiorum (Meathen's Tha., II. 484) ; C. S. Schurz- 
fleisch, De Uteris Epk., L. 1699 ; J. C. Ortlob, Le Eph. ISms curiam, L. 
1708 ; J. F. Scherer, Ad Act. xix. 19, Axg. 17ST. 

With entire confidence we place here (and not, with the Church Fathers 
and older Ustorians, in the following section) Simou the Sorcerer (Acts viii.), 
on whom see in particular Van Dale, Idol., p. 244 ; Mosheim, Diss., II. 55 ; 
Gfrorer, Urchr., II. 370 ; C. Streiaguth, Simon le mafficien, Str. 1839 ; Sim- 
ion in Illgen's ZeitsiA., 1841, III. Modem criticism, recognizing the Dahi»- 
toric character of the later witnesses, and especially of the Clementine Hom- 
ilies (§ 255), and looking through the person of Simon as a mask, has gone 
to the length of the complete abandonment of all historiciiJ basis. (Baur, 
Gnosis, 303 ; Drei enle Jahrh., S3 f. ; Schwegler, Nachap. Zeitalter, 1. 306 ; 
Volkmar, in the TiOi. Jahrb., 1856, U. ; HUgcnfeld, in his Zeitsckrifl, 1868, 
IV.) 

72. It would, doubtless, be going too far to deny the 
possibility that, even in the apostolic period, new rehgious 
Bpecalation of a more serions kind may have been cultivated 
vitbio the limits of the G-entile schools also. It is true, there 
are no complete systems of that period which necessarily raise 
our conjecture to the rank of an immediate certainty ; neverthe- 
less, there are not wanting indications that, especially in those 
regions where the mingling of nations in great masses bronght 
about also an interchange of ideas, various systems were built 
np on the basis of those mystical and theosophic principles 
which the older Greek philosophy, unconsciously as it were, 
concealed within its bosom; or, rather, that contact with the 
everywhere penetrating Oriental monotheistic or pantheistic 
conceptions bronght these slnmbering germs to a gradual 
development. The very fact that Gnosticism, which flourished 
so luxuriantly daring the following generation, so far as its 
history is known, traces its origin to no single place or name, 
is a sure proof both that it did not have its real origin in that 
generation, and that it should not be regarded as the pro- 
duction of a single individual, decade, or province, but as the 
natural result of a silently progressing and inevitable revolution 
of the spirit of the age. 

Cf ■ beside the general works on the history of the Church and of Gnosticism 
(yeander, Lcwald, Matter, eto.^ the commentaries on the F.plstlea to the 
Colossians, Timothy, Titus, and the First Epistle of John ; also ,7. D, Michaclis, 
Dt indiciu phil. gnost. tempore LXX. interpretum, and C. F, W. Walch, De 
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phUoi. orientaU, id tba former's Sifnt. eonan., II. C. C. 'nttmann, Dt M*(^tw 
Gnosliamim in If. T. fmira quatitu, 1773 ; J. Horn, Bibl. Gnmia, Hann. 
1805 ; E. Scberer, De Gnoiticu, ^ui tn JV. T. impugrtari dictmtur, Aig, 1841 ; 
J. HUdebrand, Philasophia Gntutico! ongmes, B. 1839 ; J. A. Miihler, Ueber 
den Urspnmg da Gnoiticimms, Tiib. 1831 ; L. Laiige, BtUritge zur Kircken- 
gach., I. 109 ; Lutterbeck, Neutati. Lehriegrif, II. 1 ff. ; R. A. Lipaius, Der 
Gnoalieismia, lein Weaen, Urtprung, und Enlmickiungtgang, L. 1860 ; Hilgen- 
feld, UrchrUtenthum, p. 86 ff. ; idem, Dtr Onosticismua und dot N. T., in his 
Zeiiachrijl, 1870, III. (Most of these ore, on other points, not in accord with 
the view here advocated.) [H. L. Mansel, The Onostic Hertsiei of the Fint 
and Second Centuries, ed. by J. B. Lightfoot, 18TS ; Conjb. and Howbou, 
St. Paul, I. 448 ff.] 

Modem criticism has laid rouch emphasis Dpon allusions to Gnostic ideas 
in N. T. writings, and has deduced therefrom a main argument against 
their genuineness. We shall recur to particular points (the doctrine of 
enuuiatioiis and »onH in Col. ii. 18 ; 1 Tim. i. 4 ; Tit. iii. 9 ; prohibition 
of marriapfe, 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; Docetism, 1 Jn. iv. 2 ; 2 Jn. 7 ; denial of the 
reaiurection of the body, 2 Tim. ii. 18) at the appropriate places. In 
general, however, it is evident, from the character of this controversial 
writing, that the authors of these epistles never trace the errors which thej 
combat to their foundation in a philosophic theory, as would have been 
natural and easy in the middle of the second century, when Gnosticism was 
developed and generally diffused. They recognize sporadic symptoms, and 
treat tbem simply as doctrines and practices opposed to the truth, not in 
their connection or their peculiar characteristics ; they might therefore dis- 
cuss from one and the same point of view tilings which had nothing in 
common, and were by no means necessarily integral parts of any complete 

The view current since the time of IrenEeos, that Simon the Sorcerer was 
the foondcr of Gnosticism, is not a hypothesis at all, but a fable. Older 
treatises, arriving, for the most part, at altogether too definite results ; 
P. Greviua, Be vitiis heresiologorum (ExerciU., p. 341 ff.) ; T. Ittig, De heren- 
archU avi Aposl., L. 1690 ; cf. his Hisl. tecul. I., p. 253 ff.; Vitringa, Oba^ 

J. 985; J. D.Winlder, ffjrpomneni., p. 399ff.;hiflBiW. JVe6ens(udini,FtII.i 
. G. Gruner, DeJalsU app. ecd. ap., Cob. 1749. 
Id general ; Thiersch, Hut. Standpunkt der Kriiik, p. 231 ff. - 

73. Such were the circamatances under which Panl availed 
himself of written communication as a means of supporting 
and carrying forward the work so happily begun by him. We 
may well suppose that he wrote a great number of letters, 
when we reflect that he never lacked for opportunity, material, 
or good will. Certain it is that we no longer possess all that 
he actually wrote, and very probably the extant ones are 
not the oldest. In any case, notwithstanding their incidental 
origin, these latter are precious records of apostolic instruction, 
and, next to the utterances of Jesus, preserved in the Gospels, 
the most important part of our sacred collection. They are 
also, most of them, those of the New Testament writings in 
regard to whose genuineness the fewest serious doubts nave 
been raised. 

Possibility, probability, and certainty of the loss of Pauline Epistles. The 
oldest ¥f6 have already refer (provided they be not themselves o"-'^ — ' 
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nottrioiu) to loiijf«ODtiiiQed habits of oorreEpoodenca (2 Theu, ii. 2 (?); 
ill. 17). There is certainlj lacking an e&rlier epistle Ui the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. T. 9) ; whether also aoe to the ColaesianB (Col. iv. 10) must remain 
nndecided. For other supposed traees, see §§ 100, 119, 133 ; Eph. ilL 3 ; 
CoL IT. 16 ; bnt especiaUv passages like 1 Cor. xvi. 3 ; 2 Cor. x. 9 f . ; xi. 28, 
■onto of wttich speak of letter-writing as a frequent tJiine with the Apostle, 
and others of the motive therefor as ever present. Of. Ewald, Paulas, p. 3. 
From the older theological standpoint the thoaght of the possible loss 
of Faaliue Epistles was rejected as incompatible with the idea of the Canon 
and of Inspiration. See still Home's Introdudton, I. 121. [Id the 11th 
and following editions, Hoine admits the loss of a first Epistle to tha 
Corinthians.] 

It should not be overlooked in this connoctioD that Paul donbtless received 
U many letters as he wrote. This may not only be inferred in general from 
passages sueh as those last eited, but in particular cases at least is historically 
oertaui. 1 Cor. (ivL 17) vii. 1 ; et. viii. 1 ; PhU. iv. lOS, 

The genninenesa of the extant epistles most, in the present stage of 
eriticiran, be investigated for each separately. Formerty it might be under- 
taiken aa a whole : W. Paley, Hone Pmdmm. Other more general works on 
Oa Pauline Epistles, aside from the biographies mentioned in § 58 (especially 
Hemsen, Schrader, Baur), and the more comprehensive works in G 31 : J. F. 
Flatt's EMeitung, in the fifth volume of hia Commentajy ; H. Bottger, 
Beilrdge mr EmUUang in die patU. Brie/e, Gott. 1837 B., 5 Pts. 

74. AU the writings of Paul which have come down to as 
are not only Id tlie epistolary form, but are actual letters 
addressed to particular and definite readers. They might 
be characterized by the general name of pastoral epistles, 
ioasiuuch aa the Apostle occupies himself chiefly in them with 
the religions and eccleainstical condition of the churches to 
which he writes, and in which he had formerly held, and wished 
Btill to hold, the position of shepherd of souk and spiritual 
guide. Some of them are circular letters to all the churches 
of a province, others epistles to single churches, and others still 
private letters to friends. Two of tliese epistles only were 
written for a purely didactic purpose in the stricter sense, and 
even in these local and personal references are not lacking. 

Herein lies tie real distinction between the Pauline and the so-called 
Catholic ^istles, aside from other peculiarities of a theological and spiritual 
nature. The recogmtion of this literary ohaTacteristic is the more important 
since it exerted an essential influence upon the formand arrangement of the 
doctrinal contents. 

Paul often speaks of them as actual inmiXiit, i. e. letters sent to a local 
dertination (Rom. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. v. 9 ; 2 Cor, vii. 8 ; x. 9 S. ; Col. iv. 16 ; 
1 These. T. 27 ; 2 Hiess. ii. 16, etc. ; cf. 2 Pet. iiL 16), while the expression 
does not occur at all in the writings of the other Apostles (2 Pet. iii. 1). 

75. As the whole inner life of Panl was ruled by one idea, 
which, in endlessly varied ways, had its infiuence under all 
(nrcnm stances, so ^o his epistles, notwithstanding their won- 
derful richness in thought and style, bear a more or leas 
uniform stamp as respects method and arrangement of material. 
Tbey begin with greetings to the readers and thanksgiving to 
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God for what has already been accomplished for the kingdom 
of Christ there and elsewhere, which are but variations ot one 
and the same theme ; are divided almost always into a dogmatio 
or theoretical and an ethical or practical part ; and close with 
private concerns, items of news, commissions, commendations, 
personal ealatations, and benedictions. 

The chanuiter desoribed U borne for the moat part hj the Epistles to the 
RomiiDs, Galatians, Ephesiuu, and Coloasiiins ; while in the second to 
the Corinthians, the flnt to the Thessaloniiuu, and that to the Philippituu 
the didactic tone is less prominent, and personal matters aje predominant. 
The farm of the first to the Corinthians was affected by its occasion. Yet the 
ftbore-mentioned pecnliaritieB (u constant in course of thought and structnre 
as Taryin? in expression and special ^plication) are everywhere to be 
recogniieX The similarity nowhere betrays imitation, a fact which is to be 
borne in mind in the investigation of the (Question of genuineneBs. It may 
also be remarked here that the negative criticism has made its positions the 
more improbable (perhaps being obliged in consistency so to do) by in- 
creasing, in the progress of its skepticism, the number of authors, and BO 
setting up a whole series of pseudo-Pauls, who ore brought into a relation by 
no means easy to auderstand, not only with the genuine, but also with one 
another. 

76. Still more does the style of all these epistles bear the 
true impress of the author's personality. The lack of classical 
correctness and rhetorical finish is more than offset by the 
richness of the language and the fullness of the expression. 
The compactness of the stiuctare requires not a reading, bnt a 
study. Broken sentences, ellipses, parentheses, leaps in the ar- 
gument, allegories, rhetorical figures, express, in an inimitable 
way, all the moods of an active and cultivated mind, all the 
affections of a rich and deep soul, and everywhere betray a pea 
at once keen and yet too slow for the thought. Antitheses, 
climates, exclamations, questions, hold the attention rapt, and 
touching appeals win the heart of the reader. 



the later ecclesiastical langua^. The difBculties with which he had to con- 
tend in the poverty of the reli^ous language were most readily removed by 
the pregnant meaning given to many expressions, e. g. rlimt. x^"- XP"^^'! 
elxaieiitlr, vixpla, ir, iuiitrtia, Mhtoi, fif4|, ai^, TrtSfia. together with their cog- 
nates, and many others- 
Judged from a purely rhetorical point of view, the Epistles to tbs 
Corintbions stand first, and next them those to the Romans and Golatdana. 
Is it not possible that this foot may have had too much weight in the Male 
of criticism t 

For rhetorical vivacity cf. the enumerations : 1 Cor. xiii. 4ff.; 2 Cor. vi. 
4ff.; xi.22rf.; Rom.i.29ff.; 2 TuiLiii. lA.; the antitheses : SCor.iv.TS.; 
V. 21 ; the climaxes : 1 Cor. xiii. 1 B.; 2 Cor. viL 11; the series of qaestiMis : 
Rom. viii. 31fE.j 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff.; Gal. iii. 1 ft.j the uses of irony: 1 Cor. iv. 
8ff.; 2 Cor. xj. 16 ; the aocnmulation of sTnonyms: 2 Cor. vi. 14 fl.; Bom. 
ii. 17 B.; oxymora : 2 Cor. ii. 2 ; viiL 2 ; ni. 10. 
Tba author's Oriental wealth of imagiitation ia shown by the tmniennc 
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fignzes uid metnpborB borrowed trom nature, aniinate and inanimate, from 

Kblio and private life, from reli^oua and civil retstions, which ore so easUf 
twn out mto more extended allegories : e. g. Uom. u. '2&S. ; ix. S^ ff. ; 
iL 17 ft. ; xii. 1, 4 ; 1 Cor. iiL 2, 6, Qff.; v. 6 (E. ; ii- 7 ff., 24 ff. ; lii. 12 ff. ; 
liv. 7 ; TV. 36 fl; 2 Cor. iii. 2, 13 ff.; v. 1 ff.; i. 4 ff.; PbiL iii. 13 ; Epk iL 
19 ; iv. 13 £E.; vi. 11 ff.; 1 Thesg. v. 6 ft.; Col. ii. 14. 

For the lack of easj treatment of the coarse of argnment and of clearness 
of It^cal dedncCion, which, however, may in great part be attributed to lin- 
goisho difBcnltiea, see Rom. iii. 1 if.; iv. 1 S.; viL 1 ff.; x. 5 ff.; 1 Cor. iii. 
1 S. ; 2 Cor. v. 11 ff., etc. Moreorer, it is not to be forgotten that we very 
often have before ua in the epistles of Paul not to much a purely intellectual 
development of doctrine as a spiritual, mystical, and ereatively original view 
of religions facta and their relations : «. g. Rom. v. 12 ff. ; 1 Cor. xv, 35 ff.; 
Bom. zi., etc., where the logical proof could not possibly be completed at 
ODoe and keep pace with the intoitively apprehended idea. 

Overloading with parentheses : Bom. i. 1 ff. ; 1 Cor. v. 3 f. ; Col. i. 9 f. ; 
Eph. L 3 ff., 15 ff. ; ii. 1 fl. ; iii. 1 fC. ; 1 Tim. i. 3 fE. ; Tit. i. 1 ft. ; the intro- 
ductions generally. 

A. Rechenberg, Ik atylo Pauli epistolico, L. 1697 ; J. G. Walch, Be obacari- 
lale epp. P. faho allribula, Jena, 1732 ; 1. Hoffrdann, De stilo Pauli, Tiib. 
1757 ; C. L. Bauer, Logica paulina, Hal. 1774 ; idem, Rhelorica paulina, Hal. 
1782, 3 Tola.; J. W. Fuhrmann, De tublilUate P. in argg. Iractandis, L. 1777 ; 
H. T. Tisohirner, Obnt. ad Pauli epp. acriptorit ingenium spectaiUes, L. 1800 
(Oputc, p. 1 ff.) ; D. Schulz, De intef^etationit epp. Paul. dtffiadlaU, L. 1807; 
J. ¥. Bdttcher, De paronomasia fyatimisque Jiguni P./refuentalia, L. 1823 f.; 
Tloluck in the Sliidien, 1835, IL; WUke, NeuUstt. Ekelorik. p. 327 ff., 469ft. 
rHowHon, Metapkort of St. Paul, Lond. 1868 ; A. P. Peabody, in Smith's 
Dirt. BiW., Art Paul, Am. od. ; Farrar, St. Paul, I., App.] 

Panl is supposed to have dictated his epistles (with the exception of that 
to the Galstians, vi. II), Rom. xvL 22, with which cf. 1 Cor. xvL 21 ; Col. 
iv. 18 ; 2 Tbess. iii 17. Yet these passages do not expressly state that fact, 
and the amanuenses may have simply copied an autc^raph original by the 
utbor. See C. A. Heumann, De acnbis epp. P., Jena, 1742 ; J. D. Overbeck, 
De tcribii Pauli, Liib. 1759 ; and in general § 351. Also Lanrent, NeuteiU. 
Studien, Goth. 1866, p. 4 ft. 

77. It ia impossible to determine the chronological order of 
tbe Pauline Epistles with entire certainty. Our ignorance 
in thia regard ia sufficiently explained by the numerous brenka 
in the narrative of the Acts, which are, nevertheless, so hidden 
that they are necessariW continually calling forth new hypoth- 
eses and new errors. In particular, our uncertainty aa regards 
the true course of the Apostle's life during hia last years, 
and as regards the circumBtancea which brought about his 
death, will always present insuperable obstacles to a generally 
satisfactory solution of this problem. For what one may 
imagine he baa proved is quite incompatible with the point of 
Tiew of another. Moreover, the question oE the genuinenesa 
of several of these epistles has become, in modem times, of so 
mach more importance that the more simple solution of the 
problem just touched upon has fallen quite into the back- 
ground. For details see the appropriate places. In general 
it may be remarked, in advance, that Baar and hia immediate 
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followers accept as geDuine ooly four epistles (Romans, Conn' 
thiaos, Galatians), that most modern critics are agreed in 
rejecting Ephesians, Timothy, and Titus, and that Colosaiana 
and 2 ThessaloDians also are suspected hy very many. Al- 
though we certainly cannot regard the grounds of doubt with 
respect to some epistles as yet removed, it appears to us still 
allowable to maintain the counter arguments, and to regard 
them as not yet decisively rejected ; so that meanwhile the 
history may still be presented on the basis of this assumption. 

llie genuineness of k11 the epbtlei bein^asaomed, there ia the greateBt 
difBcultj in placing those to Tuooth; and Titus, and not a little in the dis- 
tributiou of the epistles written while in prison at Ctesarea or Rome. Nor 
is all settled \rith respect to Thessalonians and Gfilatians, so that properlj 
onlr with respect to Romans and Corinthians is there no dispat«. 

Cf. § 58, and, beside the works there cited, H. Bcittger, BeitrSge zur Ein~ 
leitvng in dU pavl. Briefe, Heft III. and IV., Goti 1837 ; H. A. Schott, 
Eriirterung wichtiger chronol. Ptmku in der Lebentgeich. da Ap. P., Jena, 
1632 ; J. F. Kdhler, Vatuch liber die Abfaisuagize^ der episl. Schrijlen I'm 
N. T., L. 1830 ; Schrader (§ 58), Pt L Compreheoaive summary of dif- 
ferent opinions in Credner, I. 337. 

There are but few modem commentaries on all the Panline Epistles : J. 
F. FbUt, 1831 0., 5 vols.; H. Gwald, Dit [received as genuine^ Sendschrei~ 



ben det Ap. P., Gott. 13ii7 ; idem, Sieben [regarded as spurious] SeadBcJuvi- 
ben de> JVeuen Bundes, 1870 (among them Bphesians, Timothy, Htus) ; J. 
C. C. TOn Hoffmann, Die heil. Sc&r. neu«n Test., Nordl. 1862 ff., thus far 6 



vols., embracing most of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews included. [Cf. also 
P. J. Gloag, Introd. to the Pauiiat Bpp., Edin. 1874J For older works or 
such as cover other writings of the iT T. as well (De Wett«, Meyer, 01s- 
tausen, and their successorG), see below under the History of Exegesis. 
Special works in the following sections. 

78. In view of the close connection of each and every one 
of the epistles of Paul with his external circamstances and his 
apostolic labors, we must necessarily bring an account of the 
latter into our narrative. After affairs in Jerusalem had been 
arranged, so far, at least, as to leave him free to enter upon 
the field to which he desired to devote himself, he hastened to 
pnt his hand to the work. After a short tour of visitation 
among the previously established churches of Asia Minor, he 
preached for some time in the interior, and soon crossed over 
into Europe, as if impelled to leave as far as possible behind 
him the petty hindrances which prejudice and religions nar- 
rowness elsewhere placed in his way. In Philippi, in Thes- 
salonica, in Berea, amid care and danger, he collected little 
companies of bplievers. Persecution, instead of stopping or 
intimidating him. urged him on. Thus ho came to Athena, 
disputed there with companies of young men and philosophers, 
misunderstood by both, yet not wholly without result, and 
finally devoted himself for a longer time to Corinth, Sylva- 
Qus and Timothy had accompanied him in the first part of the 
jonmey, and rejoined him in the latter city. 
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Acts xvi^ irii. 62, 63 A. v. — J. G. Walch, Ada Pauli phUippensia, m 
lua Primitia, p. 185 S. ; cf. seTer&l diasertations in the Bibl. brem., II., V., 
VI., and Symbb. liU. brem., H. ; J. £. I. Wolch, Diis., III. 279 S. ; Huileiu's 
Jmim., X. S43. 

G. Oloariua, De geata P. in urbe Athert., and J. L. Schlotwer, De iadem 
(both in Iken's Tha., II.) ; AJtmann, Afefct, I. 199; Walch, Dis)., III. 211 ; 
C. F. Bomer, De dispai. Pauli cunt £picuneu, etc., Jemi, 1751; C. Iken, Ortt- 
tio P. AtAeais habita (iJisj., I. 463); A. H. Niemeyer, Oratio paulina Alheni* 
habita, Hal. 1805 ; E. A. C. Slevogt, in Zobel's Mag., II. 267 fi. ; J. A. An- 
■pach, De oratimte P. AthenU habita, Lejd. 1829 ; F. W. Laufs in the Sia- 
dien, 1850, UI. 

79. From Corinth were written the two Epistles to the 
Tbessalonians, the oldest of the extant Pauline Epistles. The 
cbnrch of Tbessalonica, open which the Apostle had proba- 
bly been able to bestow his instmctioii but a short time, had 
been gathered from among the Gentiles, many of whom had 
been already prepared for the new doctrine by contAct with the 
Jews. Their surroundings may very likely have been unfavor- 
Bble and their prosperous growth doubtful, since at the vety 
outset, before any ripeness of perception could be expected, 
their freedom had been threatened and the rabble stirred up 
against them. Paul himself had been obliged, in oi'der to 
secure Im own personal safety, to leave the city much sooner 
than had been liin intention. In this state of things it seems 
natural that his heart should seize upon the first opportunity 
that offered to communicate with the bereft church, and, by 
his counsel and comfort, still to be near it. Such was the 
origin of the first of these Epistles. 

Thessalonica (_Bta(ra\ai'lieif, previoDslj 0ifitti'), from the time of Alexander 
a Boarishing commercial citj' on the l^iemiaiG ^If of the £gean Sea, dut- 
ing the Koman period capital of Macedonia Secunda. 

On the membership of the church of Thessalonica see 1 Theaa. i. 9, ii. 14 
■ud Acts ivii. 4, where an old variant baa atBoiiimr n) 'EAAiinir, which is 
followed by the Valgate and adopted by Lachmann. 

With respect to the length of Paul's stay there, the letter of Acta xviL 2, 
Mmpaied with 1 Theaa. ii, 9, Phil. iv. 16, appears to give too short a period, 
Mpeirially when we oonaider the Gentiles -mbo were converted from the wor- 
dup of idols, who certainly did not hear the Ap^ratle in the Bynafogue. Nor 
does the text of the historic narrative appeal to be opposed to ue idea of a 
Vwr atay. 

A point not wholly dear ia the determination of the plaoe of eompositioa 
of the first Epistle, and the preoedin? jonmey of l^mothy. The ancient 
■ubacription (apparently baaed npon in. 2) names Athens as the place and 
makes Timothy return thence directly to Maoedoni&i (So according to older 
Greek exegetes ; also Sohrader, I. 90, who makes it to have been written 
not nntU 58, Edhlcr not until 66. Cf. Kiihler in the Annaien der Theol^ 
1831, L ; 1834, TV.; aod Schneckenbnreer'a BettrOge, p. 165.) 

Bnt according to i. T ff, there were already in ezisteooe severe] chnrcbee, 
Mt ««tablished until after the conversion of the Tbessaloniana, and it does 
not aaem aa if Athena alone conld stand for Achaia in this passage. Aooord- 
ii^ to iL 18 a oonaideiable time must have passed unoe his departure. An 
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immediate return of Tlmoth;, after he had bat jiut left MBCedoIliI^ and a 
Hcand OS Bpeedj jonme; to Athena is improbable. Faul had veiy like);, at 
his departure from Berea, given his companions instractiona, before thej t»- 
tumed to him, to go again to Tbessalonica, while he went on alone to Autstia 
(Acts xvii. 15 = 1 Thess. iii. 3) ; without waiting tor them thsTB he went to 
Corinth, whither flnaltj they brought him news &om Macedonia (Acts zriii. 
6— ITbess. iii6). 

Or, we might also make this combination : that Timothy had come to 
Athens and been sent again to Hacedonia, without having brought with him 
our Epistle. But whj so many joumejB ? That SyWauus ajid Timothy 
came uom Macedonia to Paul at Corinth might be inferred also from 2 Cor. 



80. It is therefore not necessary to ask after a special occa- 
sion for this Epistle. Particularly is there no sign either of 
an appeal to the Apostle on any disputed point of faith, or of 
officifu adjustment of disturbances that had occurred in the 
church. Hence the absence of any elaborate course of thought, 
and tiie careless ease natuml to the letter writer. The remem- 
brance of undeserved eufterings endured in common brines 
men into warm and brotherly sympathy with one another. It 
wafl fitting that the Apostle, who had been longer tested by 
such trials, should speak the praise of those who had so lately 
followed his example, and concede to them the place of honor 
among the confessors of Christ in Macedonia and Achaia. 
With these friendly greetings are interspersed items of infor- 
mation respecting his own experiences since he had left them. 
Apostolic exhortations and consolations as connected therewith 
are at all times fitting and welcome, and even the detailed pre- 
diction of the near consummation of things appears rather aa 
the motive of these exhortations and consolations than as 
formal instruction found necessary for his readers personally. 
The more particularly Jewish setting of the doctrine may, it 
is true, not yet have been familiar to them ; to the Apostle it 
was certainly a still inviolate part of the faith of his youth, 
and not at all a new revelation which he hastened to present 
here. 

The yoiTir, iv. 1, the osiibI Eigo of a near eonclnuoii, at least proves diat 
an exposition of this dogma oannot have been from the first the (or a) oliief 
intent of the whole Epistle. 

Still less reasonable is it to infer from v. 19 II. the presence at Tbeasa- 
lonica of a visionary and fanatical prppfaetiam and of an indifferent nitiaa- 
alism opposed th^to, both of which Paul was obliged to combat. He 
wonld not have put ofi Buch a matter until Uie last lines of his epistle, and 
then only hinted at it. 

Neither have we any right to ascribe to the author an absorbing anxiety 
respecting his offiual authority and the machinations of the Jews, and then 
to import into the simple words of the Epistle hidden meanings laboriously 
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81. But these very Jewish hopes, when divorced from the 
gospel application which the preaching of Christ had com- 
bined with them. Led the churches that gave themselves 
np to them into fanaticism and intellectual vagaries of all 
kinds ; nay, even, apparently, to the disturbance of domestic 
Older, which the Christians everywhere else studiously ob- 
served. How knowledge of this change came to the Apostle 
is nnknown to us, as well as how much time may have in- 
tervened since the first Epistle, when all was known or aa- 
somed to be right. Instmction upon the point of doctrine in 
question and the restoration of it to its essentially practical 
signification make up the contents of the second Epistle. But 
Ear from retracting anything said in the former on account of 
the abuse of it, it rather takes this opportunity to develop yet 
more fully than the first, and on another side, the ideas of the 
Jewish schools, of which the Church had become the heir. 

The Utter statement b especiallj justified in view of tbe fact that, liUiT 
aa explicit restatement of tHe main f&ct, i. e. the certiunt; and nearness of 
tha I^nnuia, the Apostle now makes mention also of the great signs which 
mntt precede and prepare the way tor it. Among these the coming of 
Ai^farist (with whom imi^nation busted itself both in the Church and in 
the Spagogae) b placed in the f oregronnd, it. 1 ff. ; his persanality in jet a 
fwn-^pisr, uthongh hia works were alreAdr perceptible ,' ten yeiu'd lat«r it 
ma so no longer. Tb Korfxar, ii. 7, is not Elijah, bCUI less Paul himself, but 
the Soman empire, according to the reckoning of that daj the fourth king- 
dom of Daniel, which was to jield onlj to demoniacal power. The Apoc- 
alypse and all later writers look for and recognize the Antichrist in this 
empire and at its head. A proof not to be orerluoked of the high antiqnity 
of OUT Epistle ; to look for Nero tuid the Gnosticism of Trajan's time in this 
passage is lest natural. 

Greek exe?etes and the mannaoripts make this Epistle also to have been 
written at Auiens ; the Syrians, onuie contrary, at I^odicea in Puidia ; later 
" ■ - — ■. . .. . . . T. rideutly from 

raously faror 
\AiTaaa. 

For fizing the time of composition we have bnt two data ; the time neces- 

3 for the troubles developed in the interim to arise and become known, 
the alhuion (iii. 2) to nal's experiences in Coriath. 
The DotioB advocated by Grotius, that the so-called second Epistle is 
pMperlj the first, and was written from Berea (Ewald, Jahrb. d. hibl. Wis- 
$eiKkaft, III. 250, and Paul. BrUfe, p. 17 f.; Laurent, in the Sludien, 1861, 
UL ; Davidson, Introdmiion ; also Baur) is based upon no necessity tt 
'■ " ' r of Maci 



toanA in the text, and aasnm^ moreover (i. 4), a great number of Macedo- 
■ian churches already in existence, and, from iL 16, a lost epistle. Besides, 
it would be strange, to say the least, if the Apostle should first have 
warned against the nodon of the nearness of the JE*aronEia, and afterward 
empha^zed the very same thing ; while with the present order of the Epis- 
ties the supplementary restriction of a hope that before had been expressed 
in general terms is easily understood. How little reason there is for the 
tranipomtion is also evident from the fact that the second Epistle can have 
been regarded by ma:^ as spurious. 

82. It was only when the relation of the second Epistle to 
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the first waa very saperficially apprehended that it coold be 
regarded as flatly contradicting it, and in consequence its gea- 
ninenesa Beriously doubted. The remaining arguments by 
which this doubt might be supported or even extended to the 
first Epistle are of no greater weight, even though it were not 
true that argunaentfl based on literary usages can be adduced 
against each and all of the other writings of the Apostle. 
Moat of these considerations, however, could scarcely have 
any force even it a powerful main argument formed the basis 
of the assault. But in fact no such argument exists ; the 
doubt in its widest application ia au unreasonable suspicion 
raised to suit a historical system, and over against the casual 
obscurities which might give countenance to the suspicion 
there stand, as positive proofs of the truth of tradition, nu- 
merous passages in which the characteristics of the Apostle, 
mental and otherwise, are exhibited in the most artlessly clear 
manner. 

In the early Churcli (from Maroion and Irenaus down, for ewrlier traces 
ai« wholly uDcerCoiu) both Epistlea were geaeraUy'catiaideied genoiue. J. 
E. C. Schuudt, in his Bibliolhek, II. 380, and iu his EinteUunff, II, '25G (cf. De 
Wette, EinL, in the earlier editions, and Kern in the Tdb. ZeiUch., 1839, II.), 
was the first to And the second in conflict with the first, since, as he ssjs, 
it puts farther awn]' ia the future the (vainly ein>octed) Parousia, etc. For 
teveral other arguments see Hileenfeld, in his ZeiUchrift, 1862, III. ; 1866, 
m., where aiao the latest Dutch criticism is adduced and eianiined. Cf. 
also Lipsiug ID the Sludien, 1854, IV. Baur (Paulua, p. 484 S^ has shown 
that the two Epistles are in perfect accord upon this point ; cf. also J, G. 
Seiche, Aulhentia poster, ep. ad Then, vindicia, Ubtt. 1829; L. Pelt, in the 
Kiela- MUarbeUen, IV. 2, cf. Guerike, Beitrage, p. 92 ; Kohler, Abf. Z., p. 
166 ; Majerhoff oa Colossians. Baur himself finds several grounds of sus- 
picion with regard to both Epistles : (I) The first ia theologically entirely 
without significance, and is fabricated from the narrative in the Acts wiui 
the aid of reminiscences gathered from the Epistles to the Corinthians ; (2) 
it contains certain traces of a later time ; (3) both are characterized bf 
u>ocalyptic notious in many respects unpauline ; (4) the second summarizea 
the first (yet Baur himself has smoe exactly reversed the chronological rela- 
tion of the two) ; (o) moreover, it has this agunst it, that it speaks plainly 
itself of forged epistles of PaaL (Cf. Tub. Jahrb., 1855, 11.) [This e&aay u 
reprinted aa an appendix to the 2d vol. of the author's Pauba, 2d ed. 
1887.J 

The moment it can be proved that in the first Epistle the doctrine of the 
Farotuia is not the purpose of the writing (§ 80), and that the second was 
called forth hj existing external circumstances, neither, however, teaching 
anything which Paul may not have tanght before (Less, 0pp., I. 278 ; Flatt, 
Opp.,iSS),\lia evident t^Ateveirmotiveforthe forgery of epistles so utterly 
** meaningless " disoppean, aud the task must therefore have been undertaken 
for practice in the Pauline style, which certainly does everywhere unaffect- 
edly appear. E. g., 'i Theas. i. 2 ff., a well-known formula of thanksgiving, 
not found tn the Corinthians ; the triad : faith, love, hope, in a unique setting ; 
the other : election, calling, and impartation of the Spirit, likewise, etc. Must 
tliB epistles of Paul always be in the didactic tone, and never be friendly 
gieetmgs ? That we faava in these Epistles no mere extract from the Aoti 
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is proved by the difBcal^ of recoDciling the two (§ 7^ ; vivid impressionR 
tuid lecoUectious iire rendered natoraUj. 1 Thess. i. 7 Ec. is explained bj the 
gimple fact tbat Paul himseU had been the herald of their praise, so that 
now tita whole world (from Beiea through Athens to Corinth) euuld tell tha 
stoFj. In ch. ii. 14 f. Panl is at tibert; to speak of persecutions of Chris- 
tians in Judea without mentionins himself as persecator simply because be 
has now in mind the fact that he himself has since been the persecuted one, — 
not, it is true in Judea, but the oftener elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 24), — te which 
fact he refers, ii. 16, in speaking of his preaching to the Gentiles. The sub- 
ject of this chapter is not the destruction of JeFUBalcm, but threatened divine 
Judgments, indications of which were already to be noticed, which were a 
part of the gospel of the Parousia, and therefore not far distant. The ei- 
■ rSaif inrrbir is explained by Acta xviii. 2, 13. The doctrine of the 
igs becomes notably clarified in the mind of Paal with the lat«e of 
lune ; the difference between 1 and 2 Cor. is greater than between jitess. 
and the former. For every *■ unpauline " expression the concordance shows 
ten Pauline, and no single Epistle has so few Srof Atyiiitm aa this (Zeller, 
Jahrb., 1&13, p. 608). 2 Thess. iii. 17 would only be troublesome provided 
other reasons warranted doubt. But it may be supposed that Paul had al- 
ready written many epistles (§ 73) and (nuuuiy is not necessarily an " attesta- 
tion of genuineness," but may refer with friendly emphasis t^ a custom of 
the writer, as if it were " this seal and subscription together with my hand 
and heart." Finally, the reference in ii. 2 is doubtless not to a forged epistle, 
but to the first, which had been misunderstood ; " aa that I myself had taught 
you " tbat which causes yout anxiety (S 140) : of. in general W. Grimm, in 
the Stadim, 1850, IV. ^ 

Exegetical and introductory aids ; De Salthen, De epp. ad Theet., Cor., tt 
Rom., Reg. 1753 ; Biittger'a Beitrdge, HI. 18 ; H. A. Sebott, Uagoge m 
utnmque P. ad Thau, ep., Jena, 1830 ; idem, Ufher die Zeit der A bfwssung, 
etc.(4raiaim der Theol., 1833, 1.) ; J. J. Burgerhoudt, De coetas chr. Tkeits. oriu 
fatiique elpnoris ra. eoitsUio, ete., Leyd. 1825 ; J. A. Tiirretin, Comm. theoret. 
pract. m Epp. ad That., Bas. 1739 ; P. J. Miiller, Anmll. ad epp. ad TJieti., 
Arg. 1784, uncompleted ; G. Mayer, Brie/e an die Gal. und The^s., Vienna, 
1788 ; F. A. W. Krause, BrU/e an die Phil, und Them., Frankf. 1T90 ; T. C. 
IVchsen, Ep. ad Gal, Eph., et Thest., Gott. 1823 (ed, 3 is a part of Koppe's 
N. T.) ; J. F. Flatt, VorUtungen ilber die Br. an dit PhU. Kol. Thess., Tub. 
1829 ; L. Pelt, Epp. P. ad Tkeaa., Gryph. 1830 ; H. A. Schott, Ep. ad Thm. 
et Gal., L. 1834; A. Koch, Comm. ilber die Br. an die TJle.v., B. 1849, Pt. I. ; 
G. Liinemann (in Meyer [E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 18801), 1850 ; J. C. C. 
Hofmann, Dot N. T., 1862, Pt. IL — Pelt gives a catalogue of the older 
■pecial commentaries. 

Special treatises on 2 Thess. ii. : Koppe,Gott. 1776 ; Niisselt, Halle, 1779 ; 
Se^r, HaUe, 1791 ; Tyehsen, in Henke's Mag., VI. ; Heydenreich, in 
Winer's Jourrud,VlIl., and many othcra. On the ™t^x"-' C. G. Beyer, L. 
1824 ; Vomel, in the ZeiLnchj: luth. Theol, 18fl6, IV. 

[Add H. Olshansen, R. IV. of his Comm. on the N. T,, Gal., Eph., Col., 
Thess., E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1851 ; C. A. Auberlen and C. J. Riggenbacb, 
in Lai^e's Btbelieert, Bielef. 1869 ; trans, by Dr. John Lillie, in Vol. VIII. 
of Am. ed. of Lange's Comm., N. Y. 1869; J. A. MoUer, in De Wette's 
Exeg. Handb. N. T., 3d ed. L. 1864 ; B. Jowett, Epp. of St. Paid to the 
Thess., Gal.,and Rom.jhoDd. 1853: A. S. Paterson, Comm. on J Thess., James, 
and I John, Edinb. 1867 ; C. J. Ellicott, St. Paul's Epp. to the Thets., Lond. 
1858, 3d ed. 1866 ; repr. Andover, 1866 ; J. Lillie, Lectures on the Epp. of 
Paul to ike Thess., N. Y. 1860 ; John Eadie, Comm. on the Gk. Text of the 
Epp. of Paul to the Thess., Lond. 1877 ; A. J. Mason, 1 and 3 Thess. and 
1 Pet., in EUicott's N. T. Comnt^ 1879 ; H. Cowles, The Shorter Epp., N. Y. 

isra.] 
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S3. After a stay of a year and a half, the fruits of which 
will come to our notice later, Paul left Corinth to return to 
Asia. He took this time the sea route, and during a brief in- 
terruption of the journey scattered the seed of the Gospel in 
Bpheaus, in a soil to all appearance very fruitful. He then 
visited Jerusalem with devout intent and joyful in the sense of 
success, and returned, rich in uplifting experience and strength- 
ened in his faith in his mission, to the bosom of the church at 
Antioch, which had already twice sent him forth into the wide 
world with its blessing. Thenceforth there was no more rest 
for him. Wherever a new door was opened to his activity, be 
went, 6rst to Epheeus, the capital of the Roman province of 
Afiia, and the centre at which then met, in strange comming- 
hng, the manifold forms of faith and superstition of the eastern 
and western Gentile world. The journey thither he made by 
way of the previously founded Galatian churches. 

Acta zriii., together irith tbe eipotators thereon, and the introdiictian to the 
Epistles to the CoriuthiaDS. Period, A. D. 64-57. J. G. Altmaim, De acttM 
Pauli opud Corinlhioi (Melet., 11. 1 ff.). Of. § S3. 

Galatia, a district in the interior of the peniiuula of Ana Minor, obtained 
its name from the Celts (Gaiii) who BetUed there in the beginning of the 
third century b. c. (Livr, zzzviii. 16 ; Justin, xxv. 2 ; Strabo, xii. 566); it be- 
came tributaiT to the Romans, under native tetrarcliB, ia 189 b. C, ; a province 
In 26 B. C. (Dio Casi. liiL 26). Cf. G. Wemsdorf, De repubL GalalaruM, 
Hot. 1743 : E. A. Schulze, De Gahtu, FrtuM. a. V. 1756 fT ; L. I. Riickert, 
Eieg. Mag., p. 97. It has been a£aert«d bj Wieseler in bis Comm., and 
otben, that the GalatiauB were really Teutons. [Mejer, Introd. to Cumm. 



liie Galatian princes had reoentlv ruled over adjoining reeiona also, es- 
pecially portions of Lyoaonia ; but tnese could not be called Galatian in the 
time of the Apostles, aince that kingdom bad been dissolved ; and the 
wipixupai AtpSiji (Acts ziv. 6) is not (Matia. 

The fouudtug of the GaJabon churches falls at the earliest in the time of 



Actsx 

84. But here, to his astonishment, he found matter? in a 
wholly different state from that in which he had left them and 
expected to find them now. The churches were mostly made 
up, it is true, of Gentile Christians ; but the Jewish element 
was not wanting, and although, in the first moments of relig- 
ious entbusiHsm, many an adherent of the Old Covenant had 
gladly committed himself to the hopes presented in the preach- 
ing of the Apostle, upon cool reflection they might appear 
doubtful to him in more than one point. But such doubts, 
springing from inherited notions, must have b^en greatly 
strengthened when a definite and zealous attack wus made 
upon the innovating preaching, which perhaps had won but 
not convinced them. And precisely this had been done in the 
mean time, since the previous visit of the Apostle. Emia- 
saries of tbe Pharisaic party had alarmed the consciences that 
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were still Jewish, and through them had led astray also the 
part of the churchea that had formerly been heathen. Per- 
sonal attacks upon Paul were not wanting, but even without 
these it could not have been difficult to commend to begin- 
ners in the faith the mora outward and tangible at the expense 
of the more inner and spiritual. 

Geograpbicsl names for this hUtorj a 
eitiea of the CD1 ' '.>--»--- --j-.i-i 
and Pessinus. 

The constitution of the Galatian chnrohes la i^Bpnted. That Gentile 
CImKtiaiis formed at least the majoritj, and that to them the Epistle b vrrit- 
ten, is clear from Gsl. it. S, t. 2 f., n. 12, where the readers ore regarded as 
nucirciunciBed from the fiiet. In the trafiiturot, iii. 3, there lies the thought 
of the priority of Christian conviction in Uieir minds to Jewish, and the -rigor 
ci tone, rising even to indignation (L 6 f(. ; iii. 1 ff. ; t. 7 ff.), is expliuiied 
bj the fact that among aiich a. class of be^evers the present tendeucj was 
snrpTiaing and strange. Jewish Christiajis Paul treated differently. That 
there were Jewiah Christiana there also is not to be inferred from iii. 2, where 
tpTa roa,j be mentioned hjpotheticallj ; iiL 13, iv. 3 are to be taken in the 
sense that Paul regards hia readers as having subjected themselves 1^ the 
l«w willingly, and therefore speaks communicatively, as a Jew to Jews. 
£ven the argiunentation from Scripture is conceivable to Gentiles. Never- 
tbeless, Jewish elements must be assumed in the churches, siuce otherwise 
the ascendency of Judaiiing influences, nay, even any interest on the part of 
Judaism in. working agunst Fanl in this place, would be inooncei Table. Cf. 
v. 9. Moreover, the narratiTe in ii. 11 ff. only obtains its true significatioi) 
for the Epistle upon the assnmption that Peter is introduced as the repre- 
■eatatiTe or type of certain Galstiaa Jewish Christiajis, and that in his con- 
duct and its rebuke Paul intended that they should see themselves. (Against 
this view, Hilgenfeld, Der Galalerbrief, in his ZeUachr., 18G0, III.) 

The Eoistle does not say that the Judaiiers were foreigners ^i. 7 ; iv, 17 ; v. 
10 ff.). Nor is it to be inferred from these passages or from iii. 1, v. 7, that 
Paul did not know his opponents. Yet the supposition that they came from 
Palestine is one that is warranted by allusions to similar circumstances (ii. 
4, 12) and by other events (2 Cor. iii. 1, etc.). But to infer from t. 12, 
vi. 13, that his opponents had but recently circumcised themselves, and there- 
fore were not oatiTe-bom Jews, is to sacrifice psychological necessity to philo. 
Ii^ical appearance. 

85. That Paul did his utmost daring this visit to oppose the 
movement against himself and his gospel ; that be sought to 
strengthen the doubting, to win back deserters, to confute op- 
ponents ; that he undertook the last with the greater earnest- 
ness in consequence of his just indignation at this insolent and 
malicious invasion of bis own £eld of labor, which bad been 
assured to him by agreement with the so-called chief Apostles, 
— all this may be readily supposed. What he may have accom- 
plished immediately we know not. It was most likely little 
enough, since be left Galatia without having brought the mat- 
ter to a satisfactory issue, and, arrived at Ephesus, carried on 
with the pen a controversy which he had not been able to 
finish by word of mouth. This is at least the most natural 
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78 EPISTLE TO THE GAI^TIANS— TONE. 

and most prevalent view of the date and origin of the Epistle 

to the Galatiana. 

Hut Paul had already twice labored in Galatia in penon, tbe second time 
nuder irafaYorable cireumstances, appears clearly from 1. 9, iv. 13 ; only 
doubtfully from t. 3, 21. The idea that the trouble did aot arise until after 
the last visit is to be rejected, because Paul says nothing whatever of having 
received information from a third party. The tox^'m. l G, cannot signify a 
hasty movement (which would have been impossible), but must indicate a 
transformation (naturally developed between 52 and Sd) which had come to 
the knowledge of the Apostle suddenly and which asbniished him. This is 
shown by iii. 1, iv. 16, 19, only that in the mind of Paul his writing and the 
experiences and endeavors that had preceded it are connected, even in time. 
The Epistle is so written throughout that the Galatiana could nut have under- 
stood it at all if Paul had not immediately before been discussing the same 
matters with them by word of month. Hohnann, on the contrary (N. T., II. 
1, p. 233), supposes that the Epistle was occasioned bj a letter of inquiry 
from the Galatian churches. 

The date of composition was early regarded as a difficult problem. The 
subscription mentions Rome, and so many since Theodoret ; some regard 
it as the latest of all, while Marcion placed it first, and many modems 
have followed Mm. The difficulty was mostly in the combination of the 
journeys to Jerusalem mentioned in i. 18, ii. 1 with those iu the Acts. 
When iL 1 is identified with Acts iv. (§ 66), tbe dispute is settled. See 
Oeder, Conjeet., p- 466 ; J. S. Semler, De tempore quo so*, eat ep. ad Gal., 
Hal. 1768 ; J. C. Fischer, De tempore, etc., Longoa, 1808 ; Keil, in the Aita- 
lekten. III. 2 ; idem, De dejinienao tempore itinera P. hierm., L. 1798, and in 
Gabler's Joam. f. aiueW. LiX., III. 6 ; Kohler, Ahfassjoigia^, p. 1 ff. ; C. 
W. Nieroeyer, De tempore, etc., Giitt 1827 ; Ulrich in the Stadien, 1836, IL; 
and the chronological works cited in § 58. [Conyb. and Howson, II. 135 \ 
Lightfoot, Camm. on Qal. ; Davidson, Introduction, II. 292 ff.] 

86. The tone in which thia Epistle was written ia precisely 
that iuat described, — that of a man who can scarcely nnder- 
stand an event which has taken a course so wholly different 
from that which he supposed he had faithfully and devotedly 
given it. Surprise and discouragement are the first feelings 
which he expresses ; a personal justification, or more properly 
a defense of his disputed authority, the first thing which he 
thoroughly carries out. None shall revile hia apostolic preach- 
ing, which had been committed to him by God himself, and 
recognized by those who were looked upon as the pillars of the 
Church ; nay. even, in case of need, had already been victori- 
ously defended agtunat them. Thia preaching alone, which 
finds justification through faith, and not through worka, can 
be true, if Christ himself is not to appear as a mediator of 
sin. Then he repeats, in short and concise sentences, to the 
novice doubtless often obscure, but to the instructed and to 
his readers, from whom he had but just been separated, easily 
intelligible, the gospel of redemption and faith, of the true 
relation of the Old and New Covenants, of the bondage to tbe 
Law and the sonship to G^>d, of true and false freedom, and 
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beyond the earnestness of teaching recoYers also the hearty 
tone of fatherly love, which was wanting at the beginning. 

The Epistle certainly inrites, by its tnuuporent amngement, the attempt 
to make a schematio division, and to separate an apologeUc, a dogmatic, and 
a practical part, a proceeding which maj be uaeftu for a Hummary ; a psy- 
chological exegesis should not attempt to find its w^ amid the emotions 
of (he Boul by means of the arts of diatectics. (J. M. Lojrentz, Nexui ep. ad 
GaL in taimla propon., Arg. 1747.) Cf, C. E. Caspar!, Dot Vor-Emngelium, 
Stroisb. BeiirSge, V . ; Holaten, Inhalt wid Gedankengang des Br. an dig Gal., 
1859, in hifi Pelrut md Pcadm, p. 239 fE. 

Exegetii^al heljM : C. G. Holmann, Introd. in lectionem fpp. ad Gal. et 
CoL, L. 1730 ; J. P. Mjoster, Eini. in d. Br. an die Gal. (OpiiK., p. 49 f.) ; 
H. A- Schott, hag. hut. cril. in ep. ad Gal., Jena, 1829 ; A. Barcau, But de 
C^pilre aux Galates, Mont. 1&42 ; J. C. Rieu, Analw, etc., P. 1829. 

Commentaries : I. J. Breithanpt, Halle, 1702 ; J. vaji dcr Waeyen, Varia 
$acni, p. 1 ff. ; C. T. Seidel, Halle, 1757 ; Cramer's Beilrage, I. 112 ; A. 
Struensee, Flensb. 1764 ; J. S. Semler, Hal. 1779 ; Corrodl's Beiirage, V. 
125 i F. A. W. Krause, L. 1788 ; G. Mayer (§ 8a) ; J. B. Carpzov, H'clmst. 
1791 ; S. P. N. Moras, Aeroasa in epp. ad Gal. el Eph., L. 1795 ; Henke'a 
N. Mag., II. 1 ; 0. G. Hensler, Der Br. an d. Gal. «. d. ertle Br. Petri, L. 
1805 ; E. Borger, Leyd. 1807 ; Dai Smdichreibm an die Gal. u. Johanrtit 
emtr Br., Neust. 1827 ; G. B. Winer, L. 1829, ed. 3 ; H. E. G. Paulus, ieAp. 
brie/e an die Gal. u. Rim., Heid. 1831 ; L. I. Riickert, L. 1833 ; C. S. Mat- 
thics, Greifsw. 1833 ; L. Usteri, ZUr. 1833 ; Schott (§ 82) ; F. L. Zschokke, 
HaUe, 18S1 ; P. A. Sardinoui, CommenWiVe, etc., Val. 1837 ; F. Windisch- 

mann, Mayence, 1834 ; C. F. A. Fritzflche, " ' " 

L. 1852 ; C. Wieseler, Giitt. 1869 ; G. W, 

also the appropriate portions of the Eommenlaiies of Olshaiisen, De '^ei.., 
and Mever ; also Schmoller, in Lange's Bibelicerk, VIII. 18C2, E. tr. N. Y. 
1870 ; t:wald. Die Sendschreiben da Ap. Paulut, 1857, p. 52 ff. ; J. C. C. 
Hofinann. N. T. Comm., 1. 1, 1863, 2d ed. 1872 ; Reithnmjr, Mnn. 18fi5 ; 
Tihnel, 1365 ; Bnuides, 1869 ; A. Barnes, SB Cor. and Gal., N. Y. 1839 ; 



Lond. 1878 ; Cowles, Shorter Epp., N. Y. 1879 ; Sohaff, N. Y. 1882.] 

On the first haU of the EpUtle : J. M. Emmerich, Str. 1779 ; D. C. 
Gtimm, Annab. 1782 ; T. J. A. Schiitze, Gera, 1784 ; F. A. Strotl^ in the 
Rep., IV. ; G. Hermann, L. 1832 ; E. Filhol, Str. 1833. 

On ch. iL see above, §65 t. — On the passage iii. 20 the literature is bo 
TMt Uiat we prefer to abstain from aU citation. [See Meyer, in loc.] 

87. In EphpBus, we are told, Paul remained into the third 
year, and made known the message of Balvation with such ef- 
fect that not only was the church there brought into a state of 
great prosperity, but new churches were formed in many cities 
throughout the whole province, partly through hia own exer- 
tions, and partly also, no doubt, through those of bis pupils. 
Tet there are plain indications that this stay at Epheaas must 
have been at one time interrupted by a long absence. This 
must have been caused by another loumey to Europe, upon 
which the Apostle went first to the island of Crete, and thence, 
after laying the foondations of several churches, to his beloved 



F. A. Fritzsche, 0pp., p. 168 ff. ; A. Hilgenfeld, 
itt. 1869 ; G. W. Matthias, Caaael, 1865. j;See 
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Corinth, which, however, bad likewise already gone astray. 
From Corinth he went farther to the north, and we lose track 
of him for this time in Illyria. The return, of which no account 
ia preserved, he doubtless made by the shortest way, which 
would be across through the northern provinces, visitlog the 
Macedonian churches on the way, and perhaps seeing Ephesus 
again toward the end of tlie winter. 

Aets rii. 10. "nme, 57-59. — The coarse of the jnnmey here assnTDed, 
which haa already beeo pointed ont bj others (Bleek, in the Studien, 1330, 
III. 614 ; J. G. MilUej:, Be Cribui itineribta P. Cormlhum msceplii, Itaa. 
1831 ; WieBeler, Chron., p. 233, and many others ; ct. W. Grimm, in the 
literary Bupplement of the AUg. Kirclienzeitung, 1854, No. 63), is nude out 
iron) the following data (see my article on the sO'Called 8e<»)nd iiiiprisoa- 
meot of Paul in the Straab. Remit de Thiol., 1851, II. 150 ff.^ : when Paul 
wrote to the CurinthiauB he had atresdy been wiUi them twice (2 Cor. xii. 
14 ; ziii. 1), the second time only for a shoFt^riod (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and under 
unpleasant circumstanceB (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 21) ; for thia second joumey 
there is no phice except within the Ephesian triennium. (Aeainst thiA new, 
Baar, io the Tab. Jahrb., 1850, II.) [Conyb. and Uowsod, 11. 2fi ff.] 

The directiuu of the joumey i» clear not only from the Pastoral Epistles 

Jwhoae genuineness is disputed), but also from undoubted passages. With 
leir aid we are able to imderataad the relation between the Apostle Paul 
and Apollos. The latter had left Ephesus before Paul arrived there (Acts 
lix. 1), and gone to Corinth (1 Cor. i. 12 ; iii. 4), where he taught for a 
lone time, and where, according to our combination, Paul became acquainted 
wit£ him. From Corinth he returned to Ephesus, where he was when 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 12). On this return he may 
have taken the EpisUe to l^tua fiom Corinth to Crete (Tit. iiL IZ). For 
fuHher see S§ 33, 90. 

88. So far as external circumstances are concerned, we 
might regard as one fruit of this journey the Epistle to Titus, 
respecting whose date and origin opinions have long been di- 
vided. It would then have been written at Corinth, and 
brought to Crete by Apollos, who juat about that time re- 
moved to Ephesus. We read in the Epistle that Titus had 
been left upon the island to establish more firmly the work 
only begun by Paul, and especially to introduce into the 
churches a fixed order of ministry and spiritual oversight, 
Thia gave occasion to enumerate the qualities of thc^e who 
might be called to occupy prominent positions as pastors and 
overseers, or after the Jewish manner to become elders, — how 
they must be of blameless walk in life and free from all im- 
morality, in order that they might be able to lead others by 
precept and example, and, moreover, qualified to maintain 
sound doctrine against every error, both of the understanding 
and of the heart 

Of the life of Titus there is only known so much as may be inferred from 
Gal. ii. 3, 4 ; a Cor. p(u$m (§ 100 f .) j 2 Tim, iv. 10 ; and from our EpisUo. 
The Acta are silent respecting him. An apocryphal Uogiaphy is found in 
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OENUINEKESS. 81 

Fabrioin*, CoA. tatoer^ VtA. II. CI. J. G. Walch, Dt Tib) two apottotico 
{Misc., p. 708). 

We assign this Epistle and tbat next to be disoussed to tbia poaitiou not m 
much on any decisive ground ms in accordance with a scheme of eTCDts which 
is perijapa altogether too hazardous. Sonbt of the genuineness of both is 
daily becoming eertaintj in the minda of more and more, and the only 
refuge itill left their deleoders is a hypothesis long since recognized as un- 
founded. The eniuneration of the many possible and impossible combiua- 
tkau formerly made in order to bring the Uiree especially scMsalled Pastoral 
Epistles withm tlie known or onknown port of the life of Paul, is, therefore, 
in view of their reoognized insufBciency, unnecessary. Should we be obliged 
to pass like judgment upon our own scheme (cf. g§ 90, 127) we shoidd re- 
gard that fact as a decisive proof of their spnriousness. Meanwhile, it will 
at least do po harm if we attempt to present the subject upon the assump- 
tiMi that the question is not yet flnslty decided. 

Ezcgetical literature (beside that cited in § Dl) : G. Van den Es, Pauli 
ad Tit. ep. cum ejuadent ad Tini.e^. compoaita, heyil. 1S19. — Commeutaiies : 
J. J. Breithaupt, 1703 ; J. Feeht, 1714 ; J. L. v. Mosheim, 1779 ; J. P. Beyck- 
ert, 1766 ; C. 6. Kuiuiil, 17SS, 

F. Woken, Epitome theol. e Pauli ep. ad Titum, h. 1727. 

89. Yet objections of many kinds have been raised against; 
this Epistle : tliat Paul could not, in his time, have written 
all that is found in it ; that it gives the picture of a later gen- 
eration and of later institutions and doctrinal opinions ; nay, 
even that the language has a strange sound, not like the 
accustomed speech of the Apostle. These considerabions have 
seemed to many of sufficient weight to declare the Epistle 
foi^d. Since the same critics treat in like manner still other 
Epistles of Paul, of which we shall not speak until later, we 
prefer to undertake the examination of them all together 
when we come to these latter. Yet it may be admitted at the 
outset, in regard to that now before ub, that the somewhat 
grave tone which is manifested throughout, in view of the 
intimate relatioDs in which we think of the Apostle as being 
with his friends, may well appear strange ; no less also the 
fact that he should have found it necessary in a private letter 
to Titus to say things which are self-evident, and which, under 
the relations presupposed, must certainly immediately before 
have been the subject of conversation between thero ; nny 
even must already have been often put into operation by them 
in concert. Our surprise at this may, perhaps, disappear on 
the view that Paul may have considered it necessary to furnish 
bifl representative with a kind of official instructions and 
authority for hie credentials among the churches ; more simply 
and surely, however, if it be borne in mind that the Apostle 
took up his pen upon every opportunity, and that in his view 
an important matter conld never be too often enforced. 
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With respect to the address, it is to be remembered that the Oriental rtjle 
u, in reuend, more fomuJ than ours, and that, under the influence of the 
gospel spirit, this fonnahty became, instead of a mere civility, a land of ooo- 
tession or prayer, as is the ease also in later Judaism and even in Islam. 
The brightest and moat cordial of Faul's Epistles begin with solemn, even 
oambrouB phrases. Ciedner objects to this intruductioa alone. Against him 
C. F. Blau,i)e geauina eontm verbontn mdoU^uibui P.ep.ad Titum pra/alur, 
LoDgos. imC. 

Utherwise, special objection is raised only to L 10 B., where the author is 
said to have applied to the Jews, in an unseemly way, a popular metrical 
witticism on the Cretans. Bat Hut otrvv rpo^trmi shows plainly that the 
reference is to the native inhabitante themselves, who, according to vss. 
13, 1-1, are to be turned from the useless Jewish fables, an end which, from 
the known character of the people (vs. 12), was certainly not to be attained 
without energetic action ; atrral must necessarily denote the majority of the 
people and of the churches. 

90. Yet gmver doubts than those in reference to the Epistle 
just mentioned are raised against the so-called first to Timothy, 
the inaertion of which into the otherwise known liistory of our 
Apostle is impossible even by way of conjecture. The Epistle 
contains really bat a single Bpecification of the temporal and 
local circumstances of its composition, and this ie exactly such 
a one as appears perversely to oppose every arrangement 
capable of lustorical proof. If the other grounds of doubt as 
to its genuineness were insuperable, this circumBtance would 
afford a decisive confirmation of them, and render the trouble 
of a new investigation unjustifiable. Meanwhile it seems to UB 
that this is as yet by no means fully established, and therefore, 
while acknowfedgbg that there is adequate ground for op- 
posing views, we hazard the conjecture that the Epistle, its 
genuineness being assumed, is to be placed in the immediate 
neigliborhood of the one just discussed. The similarity be- 
tween the two is such that evidently the same needs must 
have furnished the occasion for them, the same mood dictated 
them, and the same pen written them. Perhaps, therefore, 
from Corinth, or on the return journey thither, or in lUyria, 
and detained for the time longer than he expected, the Apostle 
sent to Timothy instructions for the management of the Ephe> 
sian Church. 

Timothy of Ljstra, son of a Genl^le father end a Jewish mother (Acts 
xvi. 1 ff.), and with her early won to Christianity, aceaiiipanied the Apostle 
on his first journey to Europe (Acts xvi.-rviii, j Thess. ; ^g 78, 70). There 
we lose track of him until we find him at Ephesus, and up to the time of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians (Acts lix., zs. ; § 94 ; cf. Rom. xvi. 21).— 
Certainty as to his subsequent career depends npon the judgment passed 
upon Colosstnns, PhiUppians, 1 and 2 IWothy, and Hebrews. H. Wituus, 
rUa Timolhei {Misc., II. 438) ; J. G. Lange, De Tim. episcopo ephaino, L. 1755. 

With reference to the date, see beside §g 88, 123, still other schemes : 
J. F. Gnmer, De tempore ecr. ep. P. ad Tim. prions, Halle, a. a.; H. E. G. 
I^ulus, I)t tempore, etc-, Jena, 1799 ; A. Curtius, De tempore, etc., B. 1828. 
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Hm data foe Axing tlie time are fonnd io i. 3, iii. 14, and iv. 13. Panl 
mUnded soon to return to Epheaui ; thia indisputably contrsdicU the 
Tepresentntioa in Acts xz. It need not be 8aiil that a tour from Ephesiu 



throng Cfete, Coriotik, Illjria, and Macedonia, back to Ephesus, might, in 
its last st^e, be Bpoken of b; the traveller as a journey to Macedonia, even 
if he were yet in Curiutb with his face directed Dorthward. In the ci 



of Paul at this time there must have been Tychicus and Artemidonis,^>odi 
Bpheuaos (the lirat certainly. Acts xz, 4 ; of . zxi. 29 ; the second probablTi 
from the name). These, at a later period of the toui, while be himself 
would ^ to Nicopolis, i. e. to lllyria (Rom. x». 19), where Titus was again to 
meet hmi, Fanl desired (Tit. iii. 12) to return by nay of Crete to Epbesns, 
whither, according to the present scheme, the; may bave token out Kpistle 
(1 Tun.) with tbera. 

91. These instructions are more detailed than those given to 
TitDB, but ID many respects essentially the eatne. As in that 
case, the Apostle is possessed with the idea that danger was 
menacing the Church through the illusions of a philosophy 
which dealt in mysteries, and was deceptive to the under- 
standing and destructive to morals, to which his attention had 
been called even while in Epbesns. As in the former Epistle, 
there are recommendations to prudence in the choice of presi- 
dents of congr^ations and church officers. Then follow diiec- 
tions for the holding of public religious services, fur the regu- 
lar administration of the charitable arrangements established 
in the church, and for the maintenance of proper discipline 
among all the members thereof ; finally, repeated encouiiige- 
menta of the beloved disciple to manly strength in the external 
relations of his important positiDn, to conscientious fidelity in 
the difficult duties of his office, and to continual warfare for a 
canae whose friends had long reposed so bigb hopes in him. 

Ezegetical literature on all three Pastoral Epistles : Commentaries by 
Paul Anton, 1753 fE., 4 Pts. ; A. L. C. Heydenreich, 1826 ff., 2 Pta. ; one in 
Modem Greek, entitled SuviKSufiat hporwdi, etc., Malta, ISSa ; M. J. Mack, 
1835 ; C. S. Matthies, 1840 ; J. E. Huther, 1860 [in Meyer's N. T. Comm., E. 
tr. T. & T. Clark] ; A. Wieainger, 1850. [E. tr. in Olabausen'a N. T. Cwnm., 
VL, N. T. 1858. Also Ewald, SieSen SendtehreSim da N. B., 1870 ; Beek, 
ed. Lindeiuueyer, 1879 ; Holtzmann, 18S0 ; especially Ellicott, 2d ed. Lond. 
1861.] 

On the two Epistles to Timothy : J. L. v. Mosbeim, 1755 ; G. E. Leo, 
1837, 1850, 2 Pta. 

On the first to Timothy : A. C. FleischnianD, 1791 ; J. A. L. Wegscbeider, 
1810. 

On the aecond : J. B. Bembowaki, 17^ [Bahnseti, 1876]. 

92. Beside the grouttds of suspicion which criticism has 
brooght forward against this Epistle, and a^inst the other to 
Hmothy and that to Titus in common, which are to be con- 
Bidered elsewhere, it is ui^ed eLgainst this one in particular 
that it is devoid of all character and spirit of its own ; is 
a labored mechanical compilation from the two just mentioned. 
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from which it borrows both its material and its expresBion, 
without indepODdeoce, without order, and without purpose ; and 
that there can, by no means, be recognized in it the hand 
and power of a writer who, distinguished as be is for richneea 
of thought and hinguage, entitles us to expect quite different 
things from him, and the heart and mind of a teacher, who 
TTOuld not have expressed himaetf to an intimate friend in so 
constrained, incoherent, and obscure a manner, so devoid of all 
the charms natural to such circumstances. These chatges may 
doubtless appear to be well founded to a certain extent, and it 
may be thiit the reader does not gain from this Epistle the 
same spiritual satisfaction as from others by the same author; 
but this particular impression can have no decisive weight in 
the scale of criticism, since the mood of a writer is not neces- 
sarily equally happy at all times. It will only be when the 
objective grounds of doubt have heesi able to establish themselTes 
that these subjective ones can be allowed to support them. 

The criticism which wa« fonnerlj (§ 128) directed against this Epietlo 
alone piroceeded on the basis of the genuineneas of the second to Timothy 
and that to Titus. Baur bae shown, not oul; b; pointing ant their kinship 
in form and contents, but also, from his point of view, bj their obriDBs 
similar reference to particular facts of the second centuiy, that all three 
epistles belong together in origin and essence. When, nevertheless, admiu 
ting that the other two are less suspicious in themselTes, he lays down the 
propoeition (Paului, 499) that the present I Timothj will always be the 
" betrayer of its spurious brothers, we may fitly turn the statement abon^ 
and saj that bo lung as no decisive and palpable proofs of the eoatmy an 
presented the two which are in and of uiemselves leas suspicious ought al- 
ways to afiord protection to the third which 



r, Baur had started in his criticism opon a road which led hint 
farther than he had suspected or intended' In his Q»t discussion be still 
treated the rest of the Pauline Epistles as genuine. But he was dtar^ 
sighted enongh to see afterward that the two swept away by 1 l^mothy on 
the zionnd of similar allusions unmasked a whole series of " spurioas brotb> 
ers, beside Utem, and he found himself obliged to seek for grounds of 
suspicion (Thess,, FhiL, Philemon) in order to justify a skepticism which 
baa originated prior to, and not in oonsequenoe ot, inTestigntuM), and wiiioh 
tlierefore had not grown upon ita natural soil. 

Especially insisted upon is i. 11 ff., the mention of &e mismon and fomw 
attitude of Paul, as overdrawn and unnatural (Rom, i. 5 ; Gal. iL 7 : 2 Ccv. 
iv. 1; 1 Thess. iL 4, eta., for the first, 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; GaL L 13 ; ef. Eph. iiL 
8, for the second, give warrant for the usafe, and the expression turpmiai is 
much stronger) ; in ii. 2 an allusion to a pluiality ot contemporaneous Bo- 
man emperon and to frequent persecutions of the ChristiiuiB (the latter 
were sureljr no infrequent thing even to the genuine Paul, 2 Cor. L 6 ; xi 23 
., etc., aside from all that ia related in the Acts and other Epistles ; and 



what objection is there to supposing allnsiou to be made either to past fn 

perors or to the members of the reigning family, or even to other kinin, 

with whom Paul himself had often come in contact ? Cf. Rom. ziiL IS., 



•i) ; in T. 18 is a quotation from lie z. 7 with the designatara t f ^ j 
(why not in both places a proverb, or in the former a reminiscence of a prin- 
eiple commended to the oisciples by Jesus biT"t"'f, cf. Acts xx. 35 ? fipo^ 
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ref«n only to the first qnotatiou). The preaence of beretica at IIpheaoB is 
tajd to be oontradicted by Acta n. 29, 30. But have we there more gennina 
words of Ptmi 7 and the tears of tb. 31, — do they mean nothing 7 

For more important pointa see §§ 128-130. The (actual) conluBioa m the 
course of thought is not ho much an eTidence of deliberate fabrication as of 
Datnral haste under the preesme of cizcumstanceB, v. 22 S, 

93. Upon hia return to Ephesoa from this trip to the west ' 
the Apostle foond spiritnal work in abundance, and even per- 
sonal danger of his hf e, during the latter part of his stay in the 
great commenHsl city of the Gentiles, in which the growing 
inflaence of the gospel preaching had already b^un to make 
itself felt. But all this did not prevent his retaining his in- 
terest in the state of his more distant churches. First among 
these in bis affections and in importance stood that of Corinth. 
It was at this time, even considering its external relations 
alone, the most important in Greece, since, being situated at the 
seat of government and the centre of trade, it presented all the 
advantages and disadvantageB of a great metropolis for the 
diasemi nation of both tmth and error. The last visit there 
had not been snch as to inspire the feeling of complete sati^ 
faction respecting the spiritual and moral development of the 
church ; on the contraiy, what we learn of it afterward eeems 
to show that Christian living was on the decline there, since it 
is scarcely conceivable that Paul should not have been able to 
remove, io part at least, npon the spot, such abuses as he is 
still obliged to censure in the epistles, if he had already met 
vith them. 

I take the opportiuiitj here ia state explicitly my ojunion that we ore to 
regard tiie residenue of Paul in Ephesoa in this light, — that he made this 
^7 the central point of hia operations, becaose, t>oth by its eeographical 
position atid its connections, it waa better suited to the purpose than Autioch, 
if be was to ipginfHJn efficient orersigbt over the mission field already under 
cnltivatiou. In Acta zviiL 22, therefore, is recorded a formal farewell to 
Antioch; tlie idea to be obt<uned from zix. 10 is not that of a permanent res- 
idence, but that of a new centre of apostolic activity. Id Rom. zr. m the 
third and last fixed point of this histocy is presented. 

On the external circumstances at I^ihesus, of which some are described 
with great vividneaa (Acts xix 21 a.), but others are still obscure (1 
Cot. zv. 32 ; 2 Cor. i. 8 BX see J. G. Altmami, De actU P. apud Epketio*. 
in hia Mdetejn^ U. 35 ff.; JDeyling, Obm., 362; M. Erenkel, bu 0>ipu»mx^ 
detP^in Hilgenfeld's ZeittchnJX, 1866, IV.; older essays on the subject in 
Henthen's TAtw, XL ST4; in Iken's Thet., II. 850, 875; J. Marck, Din. ad 
N. r, p. 690, etc. [HowBou, Scenetfrom the Life of St. P., eh. viii.. Lend. 
1866, Am. Tract Soc, Boat 1867 ; Conyb. and Uowson, U. 27 ff., 69 S.] 

On Corinth and its coudidou in geoeral see N. Nonnen (H. Wikkeus), 
^peeimen antiqq. Corinth^ Brem. 1747; also in Oelrich's 0pp., I. ; J. B. I. 
Walch, AnHq^atet corr., Jena, 1761; G. C. Storr, NatUia hUtorica! epp. ad 
Coir, iaterpttatkmi intenant«», Tiib. 1788, end in liis 0pp. [Wagner, 
Rtnan Cormtk. ipedmoi, Darm. 1821 ; Barth, Corimhionan commerdi et jiut- 
eatura iulorUe partiada, B. 1844 ; RangabM, 'EUtjrucd, IL 287-314 ; Se- 
miseit,PauluiiaCoriMh,ttlQ»JaJtrb.f.deuUiA. 7Act>t,1867,p. 193; Conjh. 
and H., L 409.] 
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86 FIRST EPISTLE TO THE COHISTBIABS. 

Od the latest visit to Corinth see g 87. The chuichM of Corinth and 
EpbesuB were closely connected, not simplj bj general and external leloi- 
tions, but by various prominent individuals. AJnon^ these were, in partioo- 
lar, Apolloa (§§ 68, 87, 98, 153), also Aqaila and Prucilla, on whom see the 
expositors on Acts xviiL; cf. Bom. xvL 3 ; 1 Cor. xvi 19 ; 2 Tim. iv. 19 ; G. 
G. Zettnei, De PrwdUa, Alld. 1709. 

94. These circumstances gave occasion for an earnest corre- 
spondence, partly by letter, partly by messenger, and finally 
for another visit. Immediately upon the former visit followed 
a first epistle ; when and where we do Dot know, since it has 
been lost. As to its contents, only general inferences can be 
made ; according to which it must have been in part, at least, 
a sharp lecture on morals. Then there came to Paul new and 
painful information through Corinthian Christians, who doubt- 
less had come to Ephesus on business of their own. This 
caused the sending of Timothy to Achaia. The result is not 
recorded, but it probably did not at all accomplish the desired 
end. While he was on the way, messengers came from Cor- 
inth with a letter to Paul ; their mission was to obtain ad- 
vice upon controverted points of all kinds, but they were able 
also to draw a woful picture of the state of the church in 
general. This letter has not been preserved, but from the 
answer of the Apostle, still extant, and known under the mis- 
nomer of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, it is easy to 
reconstruct its contents and those of the oral account that ac- 
companied it. 

The lost First Epistle (whose existenoe and loss are denied bj many, J. 6, 
Milller, § 87, etc.), 1 Coi. v. 9. — Journey of the household of Chloe, 1 Cot. 
L 11. — Journey of Timothy, iv. 17 ; zvi. 10. Letter of the Corinthiang^ 
xvi. 17. Cf. vii. 1 ; viii. 1 ; lii. 1. 

On the relations of Paul to the Corinthians, see in general Neander, OeI»- 
genheii»>ckrij\en, p. 68 fE. ; F. Le Fort, RapporU d« S. Paul avec Fegliie dt 
Corimhe, Gen. 1836 ; R, Stier, Die Corin&aiirUfe ah Vorbild apostolitdier 
AtMafiArvng. Eib. 1841. — J. J. Breitbaupt, Ep. I. ad Cor.. HaUe, 1693. 

W. C. L. Ziegler, Eird. tn die Brie/e an die Kor. (Abhh., Faii II.); Biick- 
ert, Exeg. Mag., p. 13a; F. C. Baui, Pouius, p. 269 fE., and Tiib. Jahrb., 
1850, II. ff. Also Salthen, above, § 82. F. Gihand, Introd. H Ui prim. ep. 
mix Cor., Str. 1835. 

95. The errors which cause the Apostle in this new Epistle 
to fall so often into the tone of despondency and sorrow are of 
quite a different nature from those that have hitherto met us. 
The weakness of faith elsewhere censured, if indeed it ap- 
peared at all, was certainly not prominent, and far from being 
obliged to combat in the name of Christian liberty, as the chief 
hindrance to the higher spiritual life of the church, a mistaken 
Jewish zeal for the Law, it was rather the abuse of this liberty, 
resulting from heathen frivolity, which had caused much more 
lameutaole disorders. Here also, theut there was maoifested 
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ilie evil effect of too basty baptism, by which many a danger- 
ous elemeot had been introduced into the young church, within 
which the proverbiaJly infamous reputation of the city was not 
behed ; and doubtless in many cases, after a transitory effect, 
the old immorality returned, a most pernicious example. The 
rebuke expressed is not directed against particular gross out- 
breaks of vice alone ; the spirit of quiet and peaceful brotherly 
love must have wholly departed, since in its place had entered 
division and contention, and even the sacred assemblies had 
become but another opportunity for the unseemly exhibition 
of the inner disorder. 

1 Cor. V. 6. Cf. i. 6 ff., where to be Bora the CoriDthiaue ue pralBed for 
xaplaiaaa of the intellect, Kirfoi and yrSva, in ts. 17 S. uneijmTOcaJI; also for 
at^l» or at least the deirire therefor, bat not for the qualities of Uie heart, 
lore aud holiness. The evangelical, mjsticsl view of the mural law, vi 12 
If., is as pure and beautiful in idea and application as its proof, from a log<- 
ioal point of view, is defectiTe. The division of the instincts as sach into 
categories ia iiMdtiuiisible ; lawfnl wedlock is, unintentionally, also affected 
bjthereasoningiBiid the alleged difierent effect of different sins, vs. 18, leads 
to an unsafe and equivocal estimate of their gravitj'. 

Ch. xi. 2-16. This passage at the first glance excites our surprise. Tet 
it is i^uite in accord with the general perversitj of the human heart that 
Christian women should desire to put in practice their new religious belief 
regarded as an amMguously so-called emancipation, by adopting a costume 
^horrent to the ideas then held of modesty and propriety. C. Salmasins 
aud G. J. Yaasiaa, Epp. de casarie vironim et imdierwn, Leyd. 1644 ; J. P. 
a Kerkhoveu, De coma um et abatu, Leyd. 1644 ; MiiceUanea pkilol. et the<^., 
Altai. 1693 ; J. Gurlitt, E^. c. xi. ep.prwru ad Cor., Hamb. 1817. (Nn- 
merous monographs on vs. 10.) 

96. But beside these more groes improprieties there were 
still others at Corinth, no less deeply rooted. The church, like 
all lai^ churches, was composed of very diverse elements, and 
it was not possible that all should make equal progress in the 
apprehension and appropriation of the new ideas. Some la^^ 
far behind in their development, others ran rashly ahead into 
false conclusions, and the truth, which usually lies in the 
mean, and which manifests itself by fruits of love, whs found 
by but few. While the scrupulously devout regarded it as a 
heathenish abomination even to eat at home the flesh of a sac- 
rificed animal, the freethinkei's did not scruple even to be pres- 
ent with their heathen friends at the sacrificial feasts in the 
temples. One party looked upon fornication and adultery as 
matters of indifference, while the other regarded a second mar- 
nage, nay, even marriage itself and the natural use thereof, as 
a violation of Christian holiness. These phenomena cannot be 
satisbctorily explained simply from the contrast between the 
Jewish and Gentile ways of thinking ; they presuppose a leav- 
BiUDg iuflaence already introduced by the gosptd into both, 
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88 FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORIHTHIANS. 

which had cot yet gone far enough to effect a cleiir separation 
between the sound and the unsound. It was the task of the 
apostolic instruction to correct gross errors and to grant due 
consideration to mere prejudice, without in any way compro- 
mising the liberty of the gospel. 

1 Cot. vii. — Whether all the qnestioiis and matt«n here treated were 
touched upon by the Corinthians themselves in their letter may be doubted. 
The tirst and must generul, vss. 1-7, should br no means be derived from a 
misunderstanding of former iiislnictions of Paul ; atill less, howeTer, from 
£8aene principles. It is, in the mouth of the Corinthians, the expression of 
a reaction which had grown up on the soil of heathen philosophy against the 
prevailing libertinism, which, resting upoD the notion of matter as the seat 
of evil, had already passed over from theory into practice (1 Tim, iv. 3). 
It was on both sides foreign to the gospel, and yet in practice was approved 
by the Apostle for BubjecUve (though m this case somewhat one-aidedly ex- 
pressed, and therefore not justified even on the Christian view of marriage^ 
and temporal reasons, but not preached, Cf. also Kph. v. 22 ff. ; Col. iii. 
18 ; 1 Tim. ii. 15 ; Heb. xiii. 4 (For other explanations see the expositors, 
especialtj J. A, Gratama, Comm, inep.I.ad Cot. e. vii., Gron. 1845 ; Kling, 
in the Studien, 1839, II. 441 ; Baur, m the TuA. JaArb., 1852, I, ; T. Schott, 
in the Zeittck.JUr luth. Theol., 1861, IV,) 

1 Cur, viii,-x. — It is to be particularly noticed that the point of view 
here taken by the Apostle is not that of the decree of Jerusalem (§ 66). In 
theory he has no objection whatever to the eatiog of ilSuKiSwa ; it b only 
pntotleal considerations, respect for the scruples of others and d^n^r M 
error on one's own part, that should limit freedom in the matter (viu. 13 ; 
X. 12). More important than either of these reasons, however, is a third, 
Christian seemliness (z. IS ff.). S. Kripner, De aca idolii mmolalorum, 
Jena, 1720. 

97. Sharper and more cutting yet necessarily became the ar- 
raignment when the very sources and occasions of general edifi- 
cation were perverted to the opposite result by the strangest 
and most evil outgrowths of vanity and worldlinesa. It seems 
an unheard-of thing, hardly to be believed even upon the Apos- 
tle's own declaration, that the sacred festival of the Agape, or 
Love Feast, had become a common carousal, where not only 
wild excess took the place of devout uplifting of the soul with 
many, but ostentation and show, together with glaring obtru- 
sion of differences in rank, outrageously belied the spirit of 
equality and brotherly love which the b^utiful custom should 
have introduced, in more than a symbolic manner, into life. 
In the midst of such assemblies no genuine inspiration could 
exist; it felt itself repelled. In preaching, most took delight 
only in the external, rhetorical art, not in the word of salva- 
tion for itself. But they were especially interested by the 
morbid phenomena of so-called spiritual ecstasy, which was, 
at the best, a result of over«xcitement, but for the most part 
doubtless merely a studied counterfeit of the true in-dwelling 
of the divine spirit ; a speaking with tongues, not with uader- 
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standing and power, an empty Bonnd as of bell or cymbfJs, 
without loTQ and its fruit. 

1 Cor. xL 17-xiT. 40. Cf. also g 37. I bare ezpressed nt length my 
views on the chuisms in general and on prophecy and speaking with 
tonrueB in particular in two eaaayH : Dt vocam paid. Xiyov ao^iai el \6-fou 
yr&tiii sensu rectna amstituendo, Ar?. 1834, and La GlossolalU, chapitre de 
prychologie axtngetiqve, in the Sirassh. Reoue de Thtiol., 18C1, IIL 65. The 
(Jd ideas, in part still defended, of miraculons gifts (peculiar to Corinth), 
especially of a speaking in foreign tongues nut learned, are well known. 
These ideas (of miraculous ^fts in general) must be modified to this extent 
even bf Mt. xzv. 14 tf., Lk. xiz. 11 ff., and parallel passages (Rom. i. 11 
tt. ; lii. 4 ff. 1 1 Cor. vii. 7, etc.), that evtry capacity and power of the indi- 
Tidus) for the advantage of the whole, even in physical things, but more par- 
tiouJarly in spiritnal, is a, gift of grace from the Spirit, and that consequently 
no distinction between natural and supernatural influence is admissible. J. 
P. Kurtzmann, Narratio crilica de interpret, locorum N. T. in quiius donorutn 
Sp. S. . . . mentio fl, Giitt. 1793. Older : J. A. Scherzer, Sdagmpliia 
donorum Sp. S., L. 167»i ; T. Pfanner, De charistaatibiu, etc., Frankf. 1C80 ; 
J. F. Reusg, De donis Sp. S. miraculosis, Tiib. 1768 ff. Modem views : 
J. P. Kleuker, Brieje i&er Natur und MittAeilung der Gaben del GeisUs, L. 
1780 ; Heiel in the SchrimrrscKer, II. 372 ; Eichhom in his BM., II. 757 ; 
IV. 925 ; Storr in the i^ Repertor., III. 281 ; M. Weber, Be donis ecd. up. 
tmrilvalibia, Vit. 1791 ; Der Praffrmtistnvs der Geislesgaben, in the Tiib. 
QuariaUchr,, 1828, p. 389 ff., 608 ff. ; J. J. Grieshach, Ccmm. ad 1 Cor. xH. 
l-n, Jena, 1780 ; J. A. Nosselt, Prolu^ in h. I., Halle, 1803 ; D. Schulii, 
Die Geialeigaben der enten Christen, Br. 1836 ; KUng, in the Sludien, 1839, 
II. 476. [Schaff, Apost. Ch., 469 j Ch. Uitl., I. 436.] 

On the speaking with tongues in particular, see, beside the ahovs, the ex- 
pcflitors, both on Oiis Epistle and on Acts ii., and, by modem writers, special 
essays by J. A. Emesti, 1766 ; G. Less, 1771 ; J. G. Harder, 1794 ; J. A. G. 
Meyer, 1797 ; Anon., Tub. 1798 ; A. Christiaanse, Utr. 1801 ; C. F. Stftudlin, 
1801 ; F. A. Klein, 1816 ; J. Schulthess, 1818 ; J. Viollier, Gen. 1838 ; L. 
C. Seineke, 1642 ; V. Brumder, Str. 1844 ; E. RoBst«nschcr, 1850 ; 



genfeU, 1850 ; G. M. Redslob, Apokalypais, BlSUer fiir mtmm. Christen- 
Slum, Hamb. 1859, p. 68 ff. ; also articles in periodicals : in Eichhom's BU>1., 
by himself, I. 776 ; III. 322 ; by Ammon, VI. 467 ; in iV. Repert., by Paulua, 



L 266 ; II. 273 ; in the Memorabilien, by Schmid, VII. 29 ; in Henke'a 
Mag., bv Nochdeal and others, II. 486 ; VI. 100 ; in the Analekten, by 
Bohme, I. 2 ; in Winer's Kritische JaumeU, by Haso, I. 264 ; in the Theol. 
Studten und Kritil^. by Bleeh, 1826, I. ; 1830, I. ; by OUhausen, 1S29, 
HL ; 1830, I. 1 1831, III. ; by F. C. Baur and Wieseler, 1838, III. [by 
Wieieler also m 1860] ; by D. Schuli, 1839, III. ; in the TiA. theol. ZeU- 
fcftnyi, by F. C. Baur, 1830, IL ; by Stcudel, 1830, II. ; 1831, II. j in Klai- 
ber's Sludien, by SchoU, III. 1, 2 ; by Baumlein, VI. 2 ; in the TOb. Qaar- 
tahdiTift, 1828, III. j 1831, I. ; in the Journal filr Prediger, by Barth and 
KeUo, Pt. 88, p. 257 ff. ; in the Kieier MUarbeiten, by Kuntie, III. 1 ; in the 
Antu^tn der Tieologie, by J. E. Geissler, 1832, II. and 1833, IV. ; bv U. A. W. 
Meyer, 1834,111.; intheZeitocAri/iyiiriiriS. TAiwI., by Svenson, 1859, I., eto. 
I^chneckeabnrger, Beitr/tge, 1832 ; Zinsler, 1847 ; Bohm, Reden mil Zungen u. 
Weitiagen, B. 1848 ; Maier, GUmalalie det apoit. ZeitaUera, 1855 ; Zeller, Act* 
of the App., I. 171, E. tr. ; Schenkel, Art Zungenreden, in his Bibellexilcon ; 
Schaff, Ch. Ritt., L 234; Plumptro, Art. Tongues, Gift of, m Smith's Diet. Bibl.\ 
On zL 17 ft., and on the Aga^ in particular, see, beside the general 
worlm cKi Christian Antiquities : B. Stolberg, De a^pii (Mcnthen's Thes., 
IL 800) ; M. Sundt, Agapa veterwn, Hafn. 1727 ; J. G. Morlin, De ag. 
wO. ckritt., L. 1730 ; J. G. F. Ureecher, De veU. chr. agt^. Gin. 1821 ; A. 
F. Siefec, Sw la agape*, Sti. 1835. 
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98. Bat all these evils and tbeir mutual oppositions had still 
farther consequences, scarcely less lamestable, in that they be- 
came new occasions for separation into manifold parties, — 
something to which the Greek genius was only too prone. It 
wan this inner diBintegration of the church which the Apostle 
first took up and rebuked in his epistle. We see plainly from 
this that the theological controversies, which elsewhere played 
the principal part, were not of chief importance in tliis case. 
Yet they were not wholly absent, as is shown in particular by 
the skepticism of the Gentile Christians respecting the Jewish 
doctrine of the resurrection. Indeed, as the course of the his- 
tory will show, these theological controversies seem to have 
been taken bold of in their very inception. For the moment, 
Paul treats the party names rather as cloaks of the spirit of 
dissension than as indications of a real divergence of belief 
such as to call immediately for dogmatic controversy, after his 
custom in other cases. At least, this latter signi6cance of 
these dissensions seems to have become fully clear, and to have 
assumed its proper position of chief impovtiincB in his mind, 
only upon further information, and after that, through the 
machiniitions of secret enemies, a stilt wider breach had come 
between himself and the church. 

1 Cor. i. 10 £E., ii.-ir. ; 2 Cor. x. ff. 

C. VitrbgB, De Kcti* ted. Cor. {Obit., I. 799) ; J. L. Mosheim, Be origine 
contentionum inter Corinlhiot, Helmat. 1726 ; J. C. Blaache, Erti. gckioenr 
StdUn, IV. 431 tf. ; Limd, Spunl., p. 56 ff. ; D. J. Pott, Dt lectin ecd. wr^ 
GiJtt. 1824 ; F. C. Baur, in the Tab. ZeUichrlft, 1831, IV. ; 183G, IV, ; and 
in the Tilb. /oAri., 1845, II. ; 1850, II. [hIbo in his Paului, 2d ed. I. p. 
291] ; D. Schenkel, De ecdeiia cor. /aclion&tu lurbala, Bas. 1838 ; J. P. van 
dor Meer, Dt lectii corr., Amst. 1838 ; D. J. H. GoUhorn, Die Ckristuspartei 
Ollgea'i Zeitsckt., 1840, II.} ; A. F. Dahne, DU Christvtpartei xu Kor., 
Halle, 1841 ; F. Becker, Die PartH\mgen m Kontuh, Alt. 1842 ; W. O. 
Dietlein, Dai Urchriilenlhum, p. 101 ff. ; C. M. H^mann, De ApoUonio 
enugue amids ecd. eor. perturbantibui (Sitclu. StiuHen, TI. 213) ; J. F. Rabiger, 
krU. Unteriuchungen fiber die Briefe P. an die Kor., Br. 1S47 ; W. Eej- 
■chlag, Dt ecd. cor. fadiont ehritttana, Hnl. 1861 ; idem, in the Slvdien, 
1865, II. ; 1871, IV. ; Hilgenfeld, in hiB ZtiUchH/i, 1865, III. ; 1871, L 

SBchnrling, De Paulo apoit. ejusque adiienariii, Copenh. 1836 ; Joger, ErU. 
. Br. P. nach Kor. aui d. Gesichupunkte d. vier Parteimgen, 'nib. 1838 j 
Kniewel, Ecdeiia Cor. veluitiu. duaeniionei et turbo, (redan. 1841 ; Neander, 
Kl. SckHJlen, p. 68 ff. ; Gadi. d. Pffanzang, 1. 360, 4th ed., Hamb. 1817 ; 
E. tr. Lond. 1861 ; J. E. C. Schmidt, Bibl. f. KrU. u. Exeg., I. Bl j L.ittei^ 
beck, Neutett. Lehrbegriff, IL 45 ; Uoltzmum, in Herzog'a Encytl., XIX. p. 
730 ; Ewald, Geidi. d. apoil. Zeit., p. 605, 3d. ed. ; Scli&ff, Apoit. Ch., 285 
" ; Mejer, Introd. to Comnt. on Cor. ; kIso on 1 Cor. i. 12 ; Lecfaler, Apoit. 



a of the Corinthian parties we are at once to 
ounelves of the idea that thej were a purely local phenomenon, oi 
formlj opposed to each other. In view of the friendly lektiouB between Paul 
and ApotloB (iii. 6 ; it. 6 ; iri. 12 ; Tit. iii. 13), and of the peculiar, awi- 
ogetwcharacter of Paul hinuelf and of his manner of praa(ihin£( 1172.; iL), 
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tlw qaestiM) at issue with the partj of Apcllos oould have been nothins more 
than a matter of taste. The part; of Christ is plainly pointed out d/ the 
decisive passage 2 Cot. x. 7 aa the strict Jewish faction, and against it the 
(harp polemic of 2 Cor. i.-zii. is directed : chietl;, to be sure, in the form of 
a defense of the writer's own apostoUe dignity ; but the contestiiig hj the 
apposing party of this without reference to the theological opinions therewith 
connected ia inconceivable. (Otherwise Baur, Drei entea Jakrh,, p. 57 f.) 
S Cor. xi. 4, 13 £f. refera to the latter. The fact that Paul does not make 
them prominent may be explained both from the less extent of the influence 
of Jewish practice upon the light-minded Greeks, who took delight iu simple 
opposition, not in self-discipline ; and also from the fact that Paul could not 
poHubly combat theological errors where immorality had gained the upper 
band. These Jodaiata called themselves after the name of Ctirist not in 
order to raise themselves above all Apostles (Neander, against which view 
is 2 Cor. xi. 6), but in order to brand the preaching of Paul as auti-Cbristian 
and the Apostle himself as unauthorized (Hilgeiifeld, in bis Zeilsckrifl, 1865, 
III., thinks rather of immediate disciples of Jegns who were present). 
The separatioa thus becomes sharper than through the name of Petec, when 
it IB used as a figure-head ; the latter, according to the coucurrent testi- 
mony of Gal. ii. 7 If., and Acts xv. 21, xxi. 20 S., defended only the theo- 
retical holding to the law for the circumcised (while Paul consented to the 
practical), and the precedence of the original Apostles over all others ; cf. 1 
Cor. ix. 6 f. ; 2 Cor. xi. 6 ; zii. 11. Moreover, 1 Cor. iii. 22 does away with 
the suspicion that Paul either would or could find occasion for a complete 
separation from Peter himself. As a theologian he could look down upon 
him (Gal. iL II, 14) ; of schism and accusations of heresy there is nothing 
said (Gal. ii. 9, 14 ff.). In actual life the difference between these followers 
of Peter and of Christ might well be a confusing one, and it was certainly 
not without reason that Paul took hold of the matter energetically (1 Cor. 
L 12). But it does not follow from iii. 22 that the so-called party of Christ 
was nothing but a fancy of the eiegetos, — a designation of such as wished to 
have nothing at all to do with party. For the rebuke of i. 10 S. b unmis- 
takably directed toward all four iyA'a, and it is just because it should be the 
common name of all Christians (iiL 23) that it is inadmissible as a party 

1 Cor. XT. — The resurrection is vindicated, against such as deny it b&- 
oanse of being repelled by the Jewish, materialistic conception of the doo- 
trine, by leading the readers back to fundamental mystical (vs. 12 f.) and 
■piritoal (vs. 36 ft.) views of it. This is a last and essential step on the part 
01 I^ul toward the renunciation of Jewish theology (eschatology). His op- 
ponents are not Sadducees, not Jews at all, but Gentiles, to whom, in accord- 
ance with national (Acts ivii. 18, 32) or Gnostic-philosophic (2 Tim. ii. IS) 
oonceptions, the reanimation of tiie earthly body was an absurdity. It is the 
Meond trace in this Kpistle (1 Cor. vii. ; § 96) of the existence of an anti-ma- 



the Christian. The logical conclusiveness of the argument vs. 12 G. baa 
been disputed ; the fault lies, however, only in the mingling of the mystio 
and rational points of view, and is ohargeable rather to the expositor than to 
theAportle. 

Essays on the whole passage : D. Gerdes, Brem. 1759 ; J. A. Emesti, L. 
1774 ; R. SchUtte, in the Bibl. Hagana, I. 613 ; J. F. Petersen, Gbtt. 1783 ; 
L. H. T. Jehne, 1788, in Velthusen's SyU., H. ; J. Gurlitt, 1797, in Pott'a 
SgU., V. ; TiOingeT 0$Urprogramm, 1823 ; Kling, in the Studim, 1839, IL 
499 ; W. A. v. Hengel, Omim. perp. in Cap. 15, etc., Sylv. due. 1851 ; A. 
E. Krauss, Theel. Commentar ai 1 Cor. xv., Frankf. 1864. [Kliipper, Zur 
pauUn. Lehre v. d. AuferaUh., in the Jahrb. f. detilsek. Thed., 1862, p. 1 ffj 
— On the most important points (beside numerous older essays): vE.l^ff.: Gf. 
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C. Knapp, Halle, 1799 ; Flatt, in hia Mao., V. 258 ; A. F. MiiUer, L. 1839 ; 
T8. 35 ff. : S. F. N. Morus, L. 1787 ; J. S. Semler, H. 1766 ; Henke's JV. 
i/ay., IV. 69; ¥..VfoTnei, Der Ending da- EnacUajenm, Tiih. iaSi. — Oa 
vs. 29 a TOst special literature. [See Meyer, tn loc.'] 

99. It is precisely under these untoward and troublous cir- 
cumstauce'3 that the noble peraonalit; of the Apostle appears 
in the most beautiful light. As a worthy shepherd of the 
flock of Christ he has an earnest rebuke for every gross error 
of life, a reproof, as eloquent as plain-spoken, for every denial of 
the Holy Spirit, but at the same time a helping hand, at once 
tender and powerful, for every human weakness, and for every 
slightest sign of improvement a gracious ministering of the 
consolation of the gospel. The great thought of the office of 
the Christian teacher, of being responsible for the welfare of 
the church, penetrates all parts of this Epistle, however much 
its tone may change from reproof to exhortation, from praise 
to denunciation. The great condition of success in apostolic 
work, to enter into the hearts of men with one's own heart 
ful! of love, is everywhere abundantly fulfilled, in his severe as 
well as in his kind words, in the flattering expression of hope 
and in the tears of deep solicitude alike. And above all — the 
glory of a true bishop — there is combined in it the calm 
clearness of teaching with the captivating power of eloquence, 
wisdom in the management of difficult matters with fiery zeal 
for the things of God's house. 

Modem exegctical literature on the Epistles to the Corinthians : J. L. v. 
Mosheini, 2d ed. Flenab. 1762, 2 Pts. ; S. J. Baumgarten, with notes by Sm- 
eelt, Halle, 1761 ; J. S, Semler, Halle, 1770, 1776, 2 vols.; J. C. P. Schulz, 
Halle, 1784 f., 2 vols.; G. Gdpferdt, L. 1788 ; S. F. N. Morua, L. 17iM:. 

G. Billroth, L, 1833 TE. tr. EdinbJ ; L. I. Ruckert. L. 1836 f., 2 vols. ; 
H. Jager, Tub. 1838 ; H. Monneron, i*. 1851 ; J. E. Oalander, Stuttg. 1847, 
1858, 2 vob. ; A. Neander, B. 18S9 ; H. A. W. Meyer (§ 692). 4th ed. 1861 f. 
[Add Olahausen, KbniEsb. 1840, E. tr. N. Y. 1868 ; De Wette, L. 1845 ; 
3d ed. by Messner, laS ; Ewald, Sendic!trfH>en des Ap. P., 1857 ; Burger, 
Erl. 1859 f. 2 Tola. ; A. Maier, Freib. 1857-66 ; C. F. Kling, in Lnnge'a 
Bibeiicerk, VII. Bielef 18G1, E. tr. N. Y. 1869 ; W. F. Beaser, 1862 f. ; 
J. C. C. V. Hofmann, N. T., II. 2, 3, 1864-66 ; Heinrici, 1880 ; Manouir 
(Fr.), Par. 187SI ; Peile (Eng.), Lond. 1848 ; Alford, Lond. 1856, 4th ed. 
1805 ; Ciias. Hodge, N. Y. 1857-60 ; C. Wordaworth. Greek Teat., 4th ed. 
1866 ; Stanley, Lond. 1858, 4th ed. 1876. 2 vols. ; F. W. Robertaon, Lectures 
on land 2 Cor., Lond. 1870 ; also N. Y. 1881.1 

On the firat EpiaUe in particular : L. Sahl, HaTn. 1779 ; F. A. W, Kranae, 
Frankf . 1792 ; A- L. C. Heydenpeich, Marb. 1825 f ., 2 vols, j A. Mwer, Freib. 
1857. 

100, The same judgment, in some respects in even higher 
degree, holds of the following Epistle. For the more plainly 
and firmly Paul bad expressed himself against the Corinthians, 
the more anxious was he to know the impression which his 
Epistle would make upon them. Soon after tlieir mesaengera 
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had departed with the answer, and before Timothy had re- 
turned, he sent Titus to inquire, by the land route, however. 
Not long after, he left Ephesus himself and followed his friend 
in the same direction, interesting himself everywhere on the 
way in the condition and needs of the churches. Sooiewliere 
in Macedonia he met Titus on his return from Corinth, and 
thus obtained the latest, and in many respects more ample, 
information respecting matters there, which, being given by a 
skillful observer, revealed especially the machinations of the 
personal enemies of the Apostle. He understood now more 
clearly that he had to deal not merely with moral errors of all 
kinds, but also with the maintenance of his own authority, 
of which, there as elsewhere, the odious sycophancy of Jewish 
emissaries would deprive bim. 

Of the result of the mission of Tlmotlij (g 94) there is do record ; poa- 
tahly he did not reach Corinth at all, but stopped too lung in Macedonia 
(2 Cor. i. 1), where I^ul met bim again. This is still the current opinion. 
Yet perhaps another scfaeme may commend itself, according to which this 
DOD-mention of the joume; of Timothj iu the hkter epistle is to be explained 
on the supposition that between this and our first another epistle, now lost, 
maj have been sent, to which would refer certain allusious in the last which 
appear to be less susceptible of natural explanation from the extant fiist 
epistle. For example, the sorrow of which wo read, 2 Cor. ii. 3 S., vii. 8 S., 
it would be easier to understand of some personal grief of the Apostle than 
to bring into connection with 1 Cor. t,; ct. also 2 Cor. t. 13 (Bleek, in the 
Sbidien, 1830, III., and Binl., p. 402 ; Hilgenteld, in his Zeiischr., 1864, II. ; 
1866, III. ; 1871, I. ; A. Kldpper, Untent. ii6«r den Sim Brief an die Kor., 
Gott. 1866 [cf. Neuider, Planting and Training}). Ewald (Pauliu, p. 227) 
not oolj assumes such a lo9t intermediate epistle, but places tiie second 
joomej of Paul to Corinth (g 87) within this period, contrary to the natural 
sense of 1 Cor. xri. 6 S. Against this scheme, which is of course not abso- 
lutelj necessarf, see Miiller (§ 87) ; Uof mann, in Comm., p. ^1 ft. 

101. He had planned to go to Corinth himself immediately, 
and what he heard from Titus could only confirm him in this 
intention ; but, in order not to be obliged to hasten unduly 
the business of the moment, he preferred to address the 
Corinthians once more by letter before he presented himself 
to them in person. This he did in a third epistle, that called 
by us the second, which he wrote during the winter, in Mace- 
donia, and sent by Titus. Not so much by a lack of order and 
compactness in the course of thought as by certain repetitions, 
and oy the absence of natural transitions between the separate 
divisions, we are led to the idea that the Epistle was not the 
result of a single occasion ; nay, even, that possibly long breaks, 
and perhaps even changes of place, interrupted its writing, 
Formerly critics felt tempted to make a sharper separation 
between the different parts. Yet, under the above assumptions, 
the whole may justly be regarded as the expression of the 
experiences of the Apostle at that time. 
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M. Weber, De mmaro tpp. ad Corr. recliug eomtUvendo, Vit. 1798-1807, 
12 prograamiea (cf. also Seinler, below, § 111; J. P. Gabler, De capp. viiimi 
es. //. ad CoTT. ab ea rum g^randis, JenH, 1782^. C. H. Weisae, PhUot. 
thgmatik, I. 141 f . likewiae diatinguisheH three epiatles. Lately, A. Haoi- 
rath {Der Vier-CapUei-Brief da P. an die Cor., Heidlb. 1870) W treated 
chs. i^TJii. as an independent {incompletely preserved?) epistle, to be 
placed before chs. i.-ix. in time. Against him, Schnlze, in the JakTb./iir 
deuuche Theol., 1872, IV. 

The connection of cha. i.— Tiii. (§ 103) being easily apparent, the difficulty ia 
only in the introductory phmae of ch. ii., in the abseuoe of anything of the 
kind before ch. i., and in the altered tone of this and the foUowing chapters. 
Bat in view of the equally unmiatakable genuineuess of all parta, their like 
destination to Corinth, and partial alluaicms (cf. i. 13 with z. 2, 11 ; i. 15 f. 
with I. 14 ; iii. 1 and y. 12 with z. 18, zi. IG f., lii. 1, etc. ; ii. 2 fC. and 
vii. 9tf. with xiii. 10, etc.), we shall do well to abide by the above decision 
of the matter. The plural ^itio-roAai, 1. 10, refers to all three epistles actually 
written (or even before, § 100). — The above observations will perhaps suffice 
also to cover the passage vi. 14-vii. 1, which Ewald, on the ground of lack 
of connection, regards as interpolated. 

J. C. Harenberg, De definiendo scripta II. ad Corr. ep. anno (_EA1. Brem., 
VII.) ; H. J. Royaards, De altera P. ad Corr. ep., Trai. 1818 ; M. Wirth, 
AUet and NeueM iAer den zuetten Brief an die Kor., Ulm, 1825. [Meyer, 
Intxod. to Comm. on S Cor.] 

102. In the mean time the different elements in the Corinthian 
church had become more sharply defined, a result which the 
former Epistle had certainly aided in bringing about. With 
many the moral sense may nave been strengthened by rebuke; 
in many the old love for Paul may have been rekindled, and 
have commended itself at least in promises and protestations : 
by this very fact the rest were compelled to make their opposi- 
tion more unequivocal, in which, however, for the time at least, 
they were doubtless in the miuority. These two facts condition 
the wholly different language of the different parts of the new 
epistle. It was important, on the one hand, to complete the 
victory of the better element, and to secure the good wilt of 
the majority for the strengthening and upholding of harmony 
and Christian discipline; and, on the other, to resist stoutly 
every tendency to unhallowed ambition or misleading preju- 
dice. 

The extended eTplanations of the A^tle as to why he had delayed his 
journey ^. 15£f.; ii. 1; x. If,; xiii. 1), his reassuring explanations respeoUng 
the contents of the former Epistle (ii. 2if.; vii. 2,8 ff.), finally, his expressed 
unrest (ii. 13; vii. 6 ff. 13), show that he was not sure of the issue of aifaira 
at Corinth, and regarded an evil result as uissible there as well as a good 
one. It is likewise certain that the whole Epistle regards and treats the 
churob as now inclined to Paul, and his opponents always as few in number 
and outsiders (rirli, iii. 1; x. 2, 7, 12; zi. i, 13, 21 ff.), in describing whom 
he is addressing a circle of readers friendly to him (iii. 1 ; x. 11 ; xL 2, 11, 
19 ff.; xii 11 rT, 19), who are sufficiently proved to be the great majority by 
intii Tiyrti, and sinular expressions (ii. 3, 5 ; iii 2 ; vi. iff. ; vii. 4 ff., li^ 
16). 

Moreover, ch. xiii. does not refer to these Jndiuzing personal opponents, 
but (as is shown by zii. 20, 21, cf. ii. 1) to all who had been guilty of the 
disorders lebuked in the First Epistle, ehs. v., vi., xL 
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103. In the Brst division, through which runs a thread of 
historical communicattona on the recent history of the author, 
we have really a repeated defense o! his authority and method. 
Inspired by a noble self-respect and a high enthusiasm for the 
office of the gospel teacher, but also by deep love for the 
church addressed, he rises incidentiilly to the most spiritual 
views of the relation of the New Covenant to the Old, and to 
the most touching outpourings of a heart overflowing with 
longing for complete reconciliation. Immediately upon this 
follows an exhortation to a general collection in aid of the 
church at Jerusalem, already appended to the First Epistle and 
repeated here with emphasis. In the last division, on the other 
hand, as if sure of the regained confidence of the better por- 
tion of the church, the Apostle chastises, with the lash of 
irony and the blows of a comparison as eloquent as confound- 
ing of the acts of the two parties, his personal opponents, in 
whom we have no difficulty in recognizing the compeers of 
those who had been concerned in like manner in the Galatian 
church. 

First division, chs. i.-vii. ; i. 3-11, 16 f^ 23 ff., ii. 12 f., Tii. 5 ff., viii. 1, 
eimstitute the historical thread ; ii. 14 ff., bowevet, is the only pruper di- 
gression, in which the apostolic office is described first on its bright and then 
(m its dark side, iv. 7 f. (Mosheim, Cogitt., p. 141 ; J. A. Nosselt, 1771); jet 
*o that the impressioD of the former prerails, iv. 16 ff. ; and the thought of 
the object of the office, — the preaching of the atonement, — v. 14 ff. (C. E. 
Wcisminn, Tiib. 1732 ; Jabloaski, (^p., III. 185 ; Nosselt, 0pp., II. 183 ; 
J. P, Gabler, Jena, 1805), leads the way again, vi. 1 ff., to the application to 
the case in hand, in which personal and general Christiaa arguments are 
eomtnned to the same end. The fine point in this division is ch. iii., the 
parallel between the priesthood of the Old Covenant and the oflice of the 
weacher under the New (J. F. Bahrdt, L. 1749 ; E. Stiiber, Str. 1771 ; J. 
W. Eau, Erl. 1781 ; Kmmerling, in Keil's Analelcten, I. 1). 

Second division, the collection, chs. viii., ix., with which cf. 1 Cor. xvi. ; 
Gal. iL 10 ; Acta niv. 17. The tautological urgency of the appeal does not 
show a plnralitj of epistles, but a lack of certainty as to the result. 

Third division, polemics, resuming in close conucotion with ch. rii. Cha. 
x^ziii. ; cf. gg ^, 102. Here occur, beside many historical bints, several 
difficult points, insoluble to orthodox and rationalistic comprehension, par- 
ticularlv lii. 1-9. (G. W. Oeder, 1742 ; J. G. Knapp, 1752 ; Si'hmidt's 
B&l., II. 638 ; TLeile, in Winer's Journal, VIII. 1«9 ; Baur, in the Tub. 
Jahri., 1850, II. 182.) On the trance in particular, J. C. Gensel, L. 1749 ; 
C. E. GcDsel. Zw. 1787 ; C. A. G. Keil, L. 1816 ; ifh^' M*«"». '1- D- Enff- 
elschmidt, Kon. 1753 ; ffifiiA(i+, J. G. Rothe, Chemn. 1778 ; C. F. Schmid, 
Witt 1777 ; F. S. Winterberg, in Henke's JV. Mag., II. 43 ; Bertholdt, 
Opp., 134 ; A. G. Becker, Magd. 1822 ; E. T. R. Wolf, Dr. 1837 ; J. J. 
Kiomm, in the AnrtaUn der Theoi., 1831, IV. ; G. M. Redslob, Das Myi- 
teriam der SteUe S Cor. xii., Hamb. 1860, 1864 ; not to mention numberless 
older writers. 

A. RoDx, Analyie dela S Ep. aux Cor., Str. 1836. — Commentaries (8 99) : 
J.G.F.Leun, Lemgo, 1804: C. A. G. Emmerling, L. 1823; C. E. Schai^ 
Kng, Havn. 1840. — C. F. A. Fritzsche, De nonnullis poster, ep. ad Cor. hcis, 
L. 1824, reviewed by J. Scbulthess in Winer's Journal, I. 257 ; II. 361 ; J. 
F. Kiause, Obi». m Ep. II. ad Corr. (CJRp., p. 81 ff.) [Kloppel, 1874]. 
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104. Tliis last Epistle to Cotinth Paul followed in person al- 
most immediately, antt tarried in the capital city of Achaia 
some months. As to what complexion affairs now bore there, 
and as to how far his experience on this his last visit was more 
satisfactory than ou the preceding one, we have no further 
knowledge. A witness of tlie following generation simply io- 
forms us in general that the Apostle did not succeed in intro- 
ducing into the church, at least not permanently, the gospel 
spirit of peace and truth for which he had bo zealously con- 
tended. Thus the contrast hetween these most noble monu- 
ments of apostolic activity and their immediate results is an- 
other proof to us that the house of God was not to be built in 
a day, and that the enthusiastic hopes of the early leaders of 
the Church went beyond the plan of Providence. In so far, 
however, as their preaching and their example, in written word 
and in spirit, are still effective to-day, it is at the same time 
an assurance that nothing which bears the seal of geimineness 
is lost for the work of the centuries. 

Acti El, 2, 3, limits the stay of Paul in Hellas (Corinth alone ?) to three 
montlis, and gives account only of the machinations of (he Jews, not of the 
state of the chun^hes. The Kpistle to the Koinims, zvi. 21 ff., does not M 
this gap. On the EpLstle of Clement, see § 235. Time, spring of A. D. 60. 

105. Arrived at Corinth, and resting for a moment from tiie 
arduous and blessed journeying of the last yeai's, Paul sur- 
veyed with pleasure and thankfulness to God the field of his 
labor thus far. From Jerusalem to Illyria were numerous 
churches, the evidences of bis daily labor. He felt that here 
must close one period of his life and a new horizon open to 
him. He would make one more pilgrimage to the holy city; 
there \ny at the feet of the church that was alienated from 
him a gift of Christian love, perhaps to overcome their aver- 
sion by good deeds, or as a slight offset fortJie evil which he 
had once brought upon them; and then, leaving Asia and 
Greece behind, turn bis attention to the western provinces of 
the empire, and carry the gospel to peoples who had not yet 
received it. He chose the capital as the centre for the new 
missions, and Rome was to become a mother church for the 
West as Antioch had been for the East. But it was to come 
about in a different way from what he supposed. 

The materials for this sketch are taken from Rom. i. 10-lfi ; xv. 17-32. 

Commentary thoreoa : J. B, Biederer, De fdieibiu P. into" genlen prmii- 
eanta mccfMihrn, Alt. 1759. 

It is, and must ever he, imposrible to give a statistical view of the results 
of Paul's labors, since it was not his design to make a collection of mat«iials 
for this purpose, or to meuiure the kingdom of God hy square miles, as if 
it were already an accomplished thing. Tlie ^ographical names mentioned 
in the N. 1. certainly furnish no complete list of tul the churches at this 
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106. Thete already existed at this time in the city of Rome 
a Christian church, whose origin is unknown, which, however, 
probably had not been founded by miasionariea specially sent 
thither, but had arisen as it were of itself, through the orainary 
and continual intercourse of the Jews there with Palestine and 
Jerusalem. At least it has now been proved, by thorough 
historical research, that the story of the apostolic founding of 
the church of Rome must be remanded to the realm of fable. 
For the rest, the Roman church, having had such an origin, 
must be regarded as having been dependent, for its spiritual 
education and knowledge of the gospel, on the Palestinian 
churches, at the stage of development in which they then were, 
and by this standard, therefore, it is to be judged. Also, in 
view of its probable age, and of the great number of Jews 
resident at Rome, any other than a Judaistic complexion would 
be scarcely conceivable. 

To this we have the testimonr, both direct (§§ 126, 132) and indirect 
(§ 107), of Paul himself, aa well as that of the Acts (§ 125). The great 
number of heatbeu proseljteB who had attacbed theniselvea to the synagogue 
in Elome is well known ; but in the absence of any definite Fauline preach- 
ing, they can uot have been, as elsewhere, a prominent element in the rising 
church. The Judaa impviiiore CAreslo asgidue tumulluanta (Suet., Claud., 26) 
are not Jewish Christians who bad oome into conflict with other Jews, and 
their expulsion from Rome is consequentij not a concession to tlic latter ; 
if this passage refers not to all (Acts xviii. 2), but onlj to those actuated bj 
Chrutia iiamilsor, then tbe meaning is, in plain (^rman [Bnglish], that the 
Roman police bad begun to take notice of Messianic preacbiiig ; UmuUtuari is 
official style, Chr&tu) an errorof the historian, due to the as yet complete in- 
difference of polite society to the newsect. It would be quite too hazardous 
to find in Dio Cass. 1x. 6 (" Claudius did not expel the Jews, rf Si raTpttii ti^uf 
Sff Xpa/iirout iicixturi /il| iruvoBiiDffiiTftii") merely & prohibition of Christian 
assembhes. See A, v. Dale, De oraa;., p. 604 ; C, A. Heumann, De ChmsUt 
Suetonii {SyU., p. 536) ; W. C. Oettel, De Judieu impuitore C/irefto lumuituan- 
tibut, Salf . 1TT9. Thiench, p. 99, is rather inclined to identify Chrestus with 
Peter I Cf. especially Lehmann, Zur Qtachichit dei apost. Zeilallers, Gr. 
1856. 

On the reput«d participation of Peter in the founding of the Roman 
church there is nothing of importance to be added, after the recent discus- 
uons (especially Baur, in the Tiib. ZeiUchrlfi. lajl, IV. ; I'aul<a, p. 212 ff. 
[E. tr. I. 2161etc.). For the traditional Catholic view see L. t. Stolberg, Der 
Ap. PelrtiS, Hamb. 1815 ; also QuartaUcArift, 1820, p. 667 ff. ; 1830, p, 261 
ff.; Stenglein, tfiiif «R, 1840, II., III. — For the contrary view, in older writers 
(Spanheun, Van Til, and others), Mynster, O/^., p. 141 ff. ; Ammon, Fortbil- 
duna del Christentkums, IV. 319 ff, ; Wieseler, Chronol., p. 552 ff. ; J. Ellen- 
dorf. War Petrul m Romf Dannst. 1841 [E. tr. Bib. Sac., 1858, No. 3]; > 
Gnndert, in the Jahrb. far deulsche Theol., 1869, II. ; R. A. Lipsius, Dte 
Qftellen der rOm. Petnt-Sage kritiick vnlermckl, Kiel, 1870. [Reviewed and 
summariMii by Samuel M. Jackson, in Priaeeton Ren., 187G,] Cf. also 
Obhauaen, in the SCudien (against Baiir), 1838, IV., and, in general, the lit- 
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entnre cited in S 56 ; also, J. Alm^ras, De Vorigine de VEglite de Rome, etc^ 
Str. 1829. 

[On tlie social end moral condition of Rome nnder the emperara see L. 
Fnedlander, SittengacAichte Komi, L. 1863, 6th ed. rev. and enlarged, 1881, 
3 vols. ; Uhlhoro, Conflid of Christianity loitk Heathenism, E, tr. N. Y. 1879, 
On the Jews in Rome : Renan, La Apotra, 287-293. (E. tr. N. Y. 1866) ; 
Friedlander, I- c. III. 505 ff. ; Hausrath, Nmlat. Zatgach., III. 383 ff. 
(E. tr. Lond. 1878) ; Schurer, Neutett. Zeitgesch., p. 624 S., and Die Gemeia- 
deverfasntng der Jvden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit, L. 1879 ; Huidekoper, 
Judaism at Rome, 1876 ; also John Gill, Notices of the Jews and their Country 
by the Classic Writers of Antiquity, 2d ed. Lond. 1872. Merivale, Hist, of 
the Romans, VI. 203 ti. Ou the Chnstian church at Rome, beside the works 
on the History of the Apostolto A^ and the introductions to the Commen- 
taries on Romans, Baur, Paulus, I. 346 ff. (E. tr. Lond. 1875) ; Hilgenfeld, 
EinUitung in das N. T., 1875, p. 302 ff. ; C. Weiiaacker, Uebcr die dlteste 
r/hnische Christengemeinde, in the Jahrb.f. deutsche TAeo^., 1876, p. 248 ff.; 
R. Sejerfen, Enlstehung u, ente Schieksale der Christengemeinde in Horn, Tiib. 
1874 ; A. Hsimack, Christianity and Christians at tie Court of the Roman 
Emperors before the Time of Constantine, in the Princeton Rev^ 1878, p. 239, 
ff. ; Formby, Anc. Rome and its Connection wUh the Christ. Rel, Lond. 1880 j 
Keim, Rom u. das Christenlhum, B. 1881 ; Godet, Comm. on Rom., L 70 fl. 
E. tr. ; Schaff, Apost. Ch., 291 ff. ; Ch. Hist., I. 360, rev. ed.] 

107. The experience which Paul had had elsewhere may have 
caused him to fear that his arrival and preaching amid auch 
surroundings might not meet with the desired response, and 
that his subsequent work might not find the proper support. 
He availed himself, therefore, of an opportunity that offered to 
introduce himself to the Roman Christians beforehand, at the 
same time also, and chiefly, to lay before them the fundamental 

Erinciples of his gospel as he everywhere preached it, and as 
e was accustomed to fortify it against all Jewish objections 
by arginnents from the Scriptures. Although he might not 
win all to this view at once, he might hope to convince some, 
and so to find a vantage-ground when he should come in person. 
Accordingly the Epiatle to the Romans, -written at Connth, is 
the most impoi'tant in respect of doctrine of all the Pauline 
Epistles that have come down to us, because nowhere else is 
the essentiiil content of the gospel of the salvation of guilty 
man, by the grace of God, without the deeds of the Law, 
through the atonement by Jesus and faith, so coherently, so 
independently of external circumstances, and bo comprehend 
aively set forth and conclusively established. 

J. J. Rambach, Introd. hist. Iheol. inep. P.ad Rom., Hnlle, 1727 ; D. Sal- 
then {§ 82) ; Dclitzsoh, Einl. in den Brief an die Rimer, in the Luth. 
ZeUsckrift, 1849, IV. ; T. Schott, Der RBmerbrief sewem Endzaeck tmd 
Gedankengang nock ausgelegt, Erl. 1858. 

J. S. Somler, De tempore quo scripta fueril ep. ad Rom., Halle, 1767 ; J. F. 
Flatt, De tempore, etc., Tiib. 1798, and 0^., p. 265, 

H. Heisen, De pracipuo ep. ad Rom. scopo (BiM. Brenu nova), TV. ; De 
originibus ep. ad Rom., Jens, 1801 ; C. F. Schmid, De ep. ad R. consilio, 
Tiib. 1830 ; B. Froster (J. A. Qadolin), De oontiUo ^. ad R., Hels. 1832 ; 
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P. C. Banr, Ztoeck tmd VeranUusung dei KStiUrbritft (Tob. ZetUchrift, 1836, 
in.); of. idem, in the TOb. Jahrb., 1857, 1. II. \ IHetlein, UrchrUteiUhiim, y. 
33 ; Schwegler, Naehapoil. Zeitaller, I,, 285 ; J. KostUn, iu tbe Jabii.Jtir 
deuUche Theol., I. 68 ff. ; W. Mangold, Der ROmerbrief tmd die An/Onge der 
T^muchen Gemeinde, Marb. 1866 ; W. BejBcblag, D<u getchichUkhe Problem 
da RSmerbrie/i {Sfudien, 1867, IV.) ; idem, ZJe axl. ran. alatu quem q>. 
P. refpkil, UaUe, 1362 ; C. J. Ri^enbacb, Ueberden Zweck da Hovierbr., m 
the ZeiUckr.fiiT lulh. Theol., 1868, I. 

Ph. Uelanuthou, Prima adunUtratio loce. Iheol., ed. Friedemami, Yit. 1823 ; 
J. W. Zierold, Analogia fidei per exegesin ep. ad Rom. demonstrala, Starg, 
1702 ; G. Titios, Deep, ad Rom., Helmat. 1660 ; C. Vittinga, Dt pradptia 
hgpotheH ep. ad Rom. ((%»., 1010) ; J. W. Fuhnnsun, De concinnilate in ep. 
ad Rom., L. 1776 ; Zuaammenhdngender Entiaarf da Briefs an die RBmer, 
Biitzow, 1776 ; Bretachneider, Ideengang tmd Dogmatik da Br. an die 
RdmeriOmos. S., VIL p. 515) ; R. SUer, Ordmmdiplan, etc. (Biii. Theol., 
205) ; £. P. Himfner, De coiuecutione lenlentiarum m ep. ad Rom., L. 1828 ; 
A. H. Snouck, be meTobrorum condnnitaU in ep. ad Rom., Traj. 1837 ; C. F. 
H. 3'iafit, Der Lehrgehall dee RBmerbriefi, Tiib. 1831. — Ammon, De tiestigiit 
theoLjtid. inep.ad Rom., Gott 1801 ; C. F. Schmid, Apologia litt. ad Rom. 
fiagmenla, Tiib. 1834. 

The ezegetioal literature is catalogued most eompletelj in the commen- 
taries ; also by Kline, in the WOrfenA. Studien, IV. 2; V. 1. — Modem 
eommentaries : S. J. Baumnxten, 1749 ; J. L. Mo«heim and F. £. Boysen, 
1771 ; J. Tajlor (Engliflh), Loud. 1759 ; J. B. Carpzov, 1758 ; J. 8. Sender, 
1769 ; C. F. Schmid. 1777 ; J. A. Cramer, 1784 ; A. F. Fuchs, 1789 ; D. G. 
Hewog, 1791 ; C. F. Ftancke, 1793 ; E. F. C. Oertel, 1793 ; S. F. N. 
Monu, 1794 ; C. F. W. MbbiuB, 1804 ; C. F. Biihme, 1806 ; J. F. Weingart, 
1816 ; E. Haldane (English), Load. 1842 ; E. G. A. Bookel, 1821 ; C. W. 
Mdn]er, 1823 ; R. Stier (_BibL Theol., p. 261-451), 1824 ; Koppe-Ammon, 
3d ed. 1824 ; C. H. Terrot (English), tond. 1828 ; H. Klee, 1830 ; J. F. 
G«issler, 1831 ; T. Scott (English) ; A. Tholnck (1824), 5th ed. 1856 ; H. E. 
G. Paolus (§ 86), 1831 ; L. 1. Riiekert (1831), 2d ed. 1839 j W. Beneke, 
1831 ; Moeea Stusjt (English), 1833 ; J. G. Reiche, 1833, 2 Pts. ; C. Glock- 
ler, 1834 ; E. Kollner, 1834; C. F. A. Fritzsche, I83G ff., 3vo1b. ; L. Stengel, 
1836 [2d ed. 1854, 2 vols.] ; F. Loasius, 1836 ; H. Oltramare (FrencTi), 
1843, Ft. I. incomplete ; R. Nielsen, 1843 ; A. L. G. Krehl, 1845 ; A. 
Mwer, 1847 (of, idem, in the Freib. ZeUsckr., 1846) ; W. A. van Hengel, 
SjIt. due 1854, 3 vols. ; F. A. PhiUppl (1847), 1856 [3d ed. 1866 ; E. tr. 
■ ■ Banks, 1879, 2 vols.] ; F. W. C. Ijmbreit, 1856 ; Th. Schott, ErL 1858 ; 

W. Colenao, Cambr. 1861. 

[Add Baamgarteu Cniaius, Jena, 1844 ; P. X Reithmayr, Regensb. 1845 ; 
F. C. Steinhofer, Tub. 1857 ; Ewald, Sendtehrdben da Ap. P., Gott. 1857 ; 
F. G. Jatho, HUdesh. 1858 !., 2 vols. ; H, J. Mehrin^ Stettin, 1859 ; P. J. 
Spener, ed. H. Schott, L. 1859 ; Hofmann, N. T., UL, Nordl. 1868 ; De- 
litzsch, Br. an d. ROm. atu d. gr. in dai kebr. flberaetzt u, atu Talmad u. 
Miiraxch erldidert, L. 1870 ; Diedrich, 3d ed. 1873 ; Volkmar, 1876 ; Ma- 
noory (Fr.), P. 1878 ; Godet, P. 1879 (E. tr. N. T. 1880) ; J. Maofcni^t, 
Edinb. 1795 ; Chiu. Hodge, Phila. 1835 ; Th. ChalmeFa, LecCura on the Ep. 
to Ike Romant, GUsg. 18^ ; W. Walford, Ixoid. 1846 ; S. H. Tiimer, 
N. T. 1853 ; R. Knight, Lond. 1864 ; B. Jowett, Rom., Gal., Theu., Load. 
1855 ; E. Pnrdue, Dublin, 1856 ; A. A. LiTermore, Bost 1855 ; C. J. 
Tanghan, Cambr. 1857, 3d ed. 1870 ; J. Forbes, Edinb. 1868 ; David 
Brown, Glasgow, 1860 ; Belt, Loud. 1877 ; Shedd, N, Y. 1879.] 

Of nnmberless essays on particular chai)teT8 and on matters the most of 
which mnst here be passed orec, as similar matters everywhere else, see 
■OTeral oa tbe mote important ptunts in the appTOpriate sections. . .. 
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100 EPtSTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

108. We may therefore regard the Epistle to the Romans as 
the foundation of Paul's doctrinal system, and make use of it 
as such, although not all aspecte of it, as they appear in the 
other Epistles, are repeated in full. He touches liere upon 
the main points. Starting with the uniTersal guilt of mankind 
as a fact of experience, abundantly confirmed by tbe testimony 
of Scripture, and drawing therefrom the conclusion that by the 
Law itself only the consciousness of guilt could be effected, 
but no possibility afforded of efCacing or avoiding it, he lays 
down the fundamental principles of the gospel as a theme to 
be established and carried out. Scripture is made to bear 
witness to its truth, and the inner peace of the believer to the 
benefit to be obtained therefrom. The old and the new man, 
sin and death, salvation and life, prefigured in their contrast 
and introduced into the world by Adam and Christ, are distin- 
guished as absolutely exclusive of each other, by the new birth, . 
wliicb is accomplished by the inner participation in Christ's 
death and resurrection symbolized by baptism. Through it 
man is released from the fear of a threatening and yet power- 
less Law, and from the vexatious, hopeless conflict with himself, 
and may henceforth, led by the Spirit of God, and rejoicing id 
sonship to Him, enjoy even here a blessed foretaste of that 
heaven for whose glory nature and man alike long with pain 
and sighing. 

This recapitulatioii, which follows the order of the Epiatle (cha. L-viiL), 
eompsred with the syiteiiuUic one (§ S9 f.), gho\rs, in the first place, mttny 
g^Bps (CIimtolog7, Kschatologj, the Church, SacramentB, etc.), — a plfun 
proof that it was not theology as such, in its whole scope, that was intended 
to be the sabject of his teaching, but the anti-Judaistic element in it, or, if 
jon will, that element which transcended Judaism. A apecial necessity for 
this course is therefore presupposed. In tbe second place, there is no strict 
sjTstematic turangement, since, for example, the battle within the natural 
man, vii. 7 ff., is not described untQ nearly the end, the sin-eSacing new 
birth before, vi 1 S., and the fruits of the atonement even before this, v. i 
ff., etc The connection of thought and the transitions by which it is accom- 
plished are nona the less pracdcallj natural because continuaUy conditioned 
by concrete facts. 

On this first division in particnlar see J. A. Turretin, Prt^ctiontt, Iaos. 
1741 ; ahio in his 0pp., XL ; A. Maier, Exeg. Erll. aim dogm. Thtdl di* R5. 
merbriefi, in the FreV>urger Zeittckr., 1846, Pt. 16. 

For the literature see g 107, cf. § 69. — On chs. i., ii., in raxticnlar, A. 
Micbelscn, Liib. 1835 [Jowett, Natwral Rdigion, in App. to Comm. on the 
Epp. of Paul]. — On tbe theme iii. 21 ff., modem essajrs by J. A. Nosselt, 
Halle, 1765 ; C. T. TeichgrSber, Dresd. 1822 ; J. F. Winzer, L. 1829 ; J. J. 
Heraog, Bbs. 1830 [Monson, Crit. ExponUion of Rom. Hi., Glasg. 1866.1 
— On the eiegBtical argument, ch. iv., G. Seylar, Halle, 1824 ; P. Caasef, 
in the Zekschr. fiir hrih. Theol., 1857, H. — On v. 1-8 : Winzer, L. 1832 ; 
J. H. de Gieef, Amst. 1845. — On the parallel between Adam and Christ, 
V. 12.?^. among others I J, D, HeiliBAmi,Gort.l769; Tollner, r*eoi.(7n(erM., 
IL e^lSUWftidd, jn .'Flatt's Mag., XIIL ; H. A. Sohott, Vit 1811 ; Fromme, 
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in Rnperti's Theti., 1. 175 ; Finckh, in the TO). ZeiUchr., 1830, 1. ; Schmidt, 
Hidan, rV. ; J. E. R. Kauffer, Dr. 1834 ; R. Rotbe, Witt. 1836 ; C. Mane- 
gold, Erf. 1840 ; H. Ewald, JaJirb., 1849, p. 5G6 ; Aberle, in the Tub. Quar- 
taUcbr., 1854, n. ; E. E. Picard, Stc. 1861 ; A. Klopper, in the Stvdien, 
1869, ni. ; A. Dietzsch, Adam und Chrvtui, Bonn, 1871. — On vi. 1 fE. : 
A. H. Niemeyer, 1788 ; P. H. Hugenholz, Utr. 1821 ; Winzer, 1831 ; H. 
Oltmmaie, Gen. iSSa [Venn, Sl.PauTg Tkrte Ckh. on Hoiinea, Lond.,1877 
(vi, Tii., viii.).] — On oh. vii., G. C. Knapp, Halle. 1802 ; F. S. WiDterbew, 
1791 J H. F. Kohlbriigge, Elb. 1839 ; P. K. A. Saltet, Amst. 1860, — On yu. 
7 ff., E, A. Cedier, Mont. 1841 ; A. Rohert, Mont. 1845 ; Uiubreit, in the 
Studien, 1851. III. ; Winzer. 1832 ; T. Brand, Toulouse, 1804 ; C. A. 
Weber, Str. 186t [Jowert, The Law at the Strength of Sin, in App. to Hi* 
Comm. on the Epp. of Paul.] — On ch. Tiii^Griesbach, Jena, 1776. — Onriii. 
19 ff. numerous monographs, of which a uritiuol Burre; in F. G. PfeiiFer, 
Btmi iTune interpr. cril., etc., Str. 1847. [Meyer, in toe.] 

109. There is plainly evident throughout the Epistle the en- 
deavor to avert from himself all suspicion of a feeling of enmity 
toward Israel and ber sacred inheritance, — a charge which 
had been so often preferred against him. Discreet tarns in 
the reasoning, which yet in no way compromise the principles 
of the gospel, alternate with express protestations of love for 
his nation and of attachment to her traditions. But thatwhich 
at first was only shadowed forth in single words nnd thoughts 
is afterward brought into the foreground and mcide the subject 
of an important theolc^ical discussion. A second part of the 
Epistle 18 designed to explain, from a higher and universal 
religions standpoint, how it camo to pass that the people of 
God, notwithstanding their advantages and the promises made 
to them, had apparently failed of the fulfilment of the latter. 
After a preliminary entoreement of the divine freedom of de- 
termination and choice, the thought is carried out, which was 
to the Apostle a result of his own experience, that the present 
hardening of the Jews bad furnished an opportunity for the 
Gentiles, nnd therefore lay in the plan of Providence ; but 
that none the less, inasmuch as God's word cannot be false, 
when once the fullness of the Gentiles should have come in, 
the day of visitation and mercy would dawn for Israel also. 
Thus a bold look into the deptlis of God's wisdom and ways, 
unembarrassed by the actual present state of affairs, finds a 
ray of light where strict logic sees only an inextricable enigma. 

The feeling of uiiMrttUD^ of the desired impression, and of its insecurity 
crveD if it should actually be produced, a certain wary exploration of the 
ground, and the necessi^ for defending his own position, crop out plaioly in 
many passages. Beside the pcnnts mentioned in g§ 105, 111, i " 

---leduseolthe ' '" " ' " ■— ■ . — ~ 



peated use of the phrase 'louSoff. rpSroF. i. 10, etc. ;alsoi. 18 ff., where heatb- 
'Bfia, iamia simply) is presented in its sinfulness ; ii. 1 f.. where 
mot mentioned by name, and must be infeired; iii. 1 fC,, the paa- 
e odvantB^B of Judaism. On eh. xiv. cf. g 110. In the prio- 
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Althoagh we fully recf^nize the importwioe of the dirision ohs. ix.— zL 
in the econotnj of the Epistle, yet we cannot regard it aa the pith uid piniit 
of the whole, — th&t for the aake of which, in a certain seoae, all the rest 



was written. The grander the grasp of history in this paaaage, the less flt- 
'3Bg does it appear to allow peiBonal reladons to dominate it. 
hi the dogmatic use of utia passage it should never be forgotten 



Paul reallj has in mind not individuals, bat tnaeaes, in his reasoning ; the 
doctrine of predestination as applied to the individual is undoubtedly in 
the text, but rather as a, logical couseqnence than as a conscious and imme- 
diate aim. Cf. (M. Weber) Con/ulatio vnivenalitm et particularwmtjudaici 
paulina, Vit. 1812 ; W. Meyer, in the Kieler MtiarbeHen, I. 3, IV. 1, 2 ; 
Niisaelt, 0pp., I. 133 ; J. T. Becli, EfUmicIdung det ix. Cap., etc., Stuttg. 1833 ; 
Steudei, in the Tub. ZsiUchr., 1836, 1. j KUckert, Ex«g. Mag., I. 11 ff. ; 
W. Beyschlag, Die pauliniache Theodicee, B., i.a.;D. Coussirat, Zf'f^ecfioii 
d'aprh Rom. ix. «., Toulouse, 1864. [Bam, in the TiA. Zeitschr., HI. 59 
ff. ; Hanstedt, in the Mitarb^en, 1838, III.; Hofmann, Schriftbewas, I. 240 
St. ; Krammacher, Dogma mm dtr Gnadenvxihi, Duisb. 1856, p. 142 ff . ; Weisa, 
PrOdeslUialionsUhre d. Ap. Paul, in the Jahrb./. deuUcke Thiol., 1867, ^. 54 
f. ; Lamping, Pauli de pradeiC. decreta, Leova^ 1858, p, 127 ff. ; Monson, 
On Rom. ix., 1849 ; Jowett, On Predestination, in App. to Comm. on Epp. 
of Paul.] 

110. Application of wbat baa been said to the manifold rela- 
tions of life, and appropriate exhortations, close the Epistle. 
The author treats moat emphatically, among many other things, 
of the duty of submission to the civil authorities, who bad al- 
ready more than once had trouble with the Jews of Rome, 
although in part through their own fault. He then goes on to 
commend, with especial force, brotherly forbearance and self- 
denying discretion in cases in which a deeper insight into the 
essence of the gospel causes that to appear to one as mere 
prejudice which to another is a sacred conviction : to the one a 
matter of indiSerence and perfectly allowable that from which 
the other recoils with horror. With consummate skill, this di- 
vision of the Epistle is worded as if the freer view were the 
ruling one in Rome, needing therefore to be restrained within 
proper bounds of moderation, while in reality the exact oppo- 
site was the case. Thereby a most emphatic hint is given to a 
severely devout majority not to forget the essence in their zeal 
for the form ; yet in such a way that they would not be re- 
pelled, in their innocently narrow faith, by his teaching, and 
thus the precise effect pi-oduced which the Apostle desired to 
avoid. Moreover, he knows how, by friendly addresses at the 
beginning and end, to win hearts and dissipate the prejudices 
which he well knows exist against him. 

P. A. Borger, De parte ep. ad Roin. paranetica, Leyd. 1840. 

Were we obliged to understand ch. xiv. in the sense given by the first 
appearance and iinpTesaion, it would be a strong argument for prevailingly 
anti-Judaistic tendencies at Rome, in opposition to the above. From tss. 2 
and 20, unless they are to be taken byperbolically, or as referring to Um 
Apostle's experiences elsewhere, thaie mttj certainly be inferred a etiong 
leanrng toward Essene praotioes. 
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111. The cnncluBion of the Epistle to the Romans probably 
became coufused in the manuscripts Id ancieat times. The 
prayer with 'which it now closes may have held an earlier 
position, and the Epistle have been continued afterward, con- 
trary to the original design. There is no ground for regard- 
ing this continuation as spurious. That which we now have 
as the last chapter, aside from this prayer, has aroused doubts 
of a different kind. It is a letter of recommendation of a cer^ 
t^ Phcebe, deaconess of the church of Cenchrese, the port 
near Corinth, who is therefore generally regarded as the bearer 
of the whole Epistle to Rome ; and contains a list of greetings, 
of nnexampkd length, to persons whose presence in the capi- 
tal, or rather whose acquaintance with Paul, is inexplicable. 
But the difficulty of ascertaining the real residence of these 
pereons is not so great as that of explaining the connection of 
this passive with the Epistle to the Romans if it does not acta- 
ally belong there. 

Ch. ivi. 25 S. etands in more thtui 200 MSS. at the end of eh. liv., in others 
(also Cod. A) in both places. Severs] ancient Tcrsioni also favor the ear- 
lier poamon, and Chuich Fathers attest it, although the; are not ^reed. 
Onlf a fair MSS., among them, however, S, C, D, ti, pla^ the doxology at 
the end ; so also egpec^ll; the Vul^te and the Latm Fathers. In some 
witDeaseB it is wholly lacking'. Marcion is said to have omitted cha. zv., xri. 
sltogether from his copy ; see Origen, ad loc. (Otherwise F. Nitznch, in 
Niedner's ZeiUchr., 1860, IJ. ; dusecuit, he cut to meces, matilated, not cut 
out.) J. S. Semler (^De duplice appendice ep. ad Mom., Halle, 1767) pro- 
nounced these chapters to be two different (Pauline) eaaaya, oot designed 
for Bome at all. Cf. Koppe, in his Comnt., p. 403 S. — Schulz (Studien, 
1829, III. 609) passes similar judgment upon ch. zvi. — Banr (in previous 
MBajB, and finatl; Paidut, 398 f. [B. tr. I. 362]) prononnces the whole 
diTision chs. xv., ivi. a much later pseudo-Pauline writing, the design of 
which was to make concessions to the Jewish Christians of Rome, and to 
represent Paul as the friend of all the Roman notables. Cf. Schwegler, 
Nachapoil. ZeUaUtr, II. 123. Against this viewKling, in the Studien, 1837, 
H. 308. [Delitzsch, in the LulK. Zeittchr., 1849, p. 609 S. ; Th. Schott, 
/«aj.,119ff.;Wieseler,iaHerMg'8EncyH.,XX. 596 flf. ; Riggenbach, in 
the Zuth. Zattehr., 1866, p. 41 ff.J Biittger, JBeitrOge, III. 34 ; Nac/Urdffe, 
p. 47. — J. W. Straatman, in the Leidner theoL Zeittchrift, 1868, 1., would re- 
gBid chs. ziL-xiT. and zvi. aa a portion of the Epistle to the Ephcaians, 
bat ch. XT. as a (revised) portion of the Epistle to the Romans. Against 
him, M. A. N. Rovers, ibidem, III. [Lucht, UOerd. beiden lOzi. Kap. d. 
ROmerbriefi, B. 1871.] 

It is poHiible (with Griesbach, Harwood, Matthsi, Schott, Brosset) to ap- 
pend the doiology to ch. liv. withont anything following therefrom against 
the genuineness of the remiumng part of the Epistle ; cf. Eph. iii. 20, 21. 
Tet it is not eas^ to see why it should hare fallen out there if that was ita 
original place, smce ch. xri. had a good close without it, and consequently 
some mishap must have thrown the leaves into confusion very early ((Jriee 



some misbap must have thrown the leaves mto contusion very early (Uries- 
bach, Opp., II. 63). The resumption of the subject finds an analogue in 2 
Cor. iz., FUl. iii. 1 . The forgery of the Epistle at Rome itself, and not until 

Google 



le time after the apostolic period, seems, to say the least: like a rash pieoe 

of work. — All from iv. 1 on ocrtainly applies chiefly to Jewish Christiana. 
But wlttt of the whole Epistle 7 (§ 109.) Ch. zv. 1 applies pardoalai^ 



104 PAUL'S RETDBK TO JERUSALEM. 

to ndvuMcd Chriitjans ; in tbs. 2, 7 all ore exhorted to lunnoiij, therefore 
placed OD a level with otie another. Vs. 8 should not be separated from vs. 
9 : Christ is the Saviour of both Jev and Gentile, not simply of one or the 
other, iii. 29 ; the one fact showing the truthfnliieBB of God, iii. 4 ; iz. 6 ; li 
29 ; the other his grace, li. 17 ff., 31. — The commendation of iv. 14 is found 
also in i. 8, 12 ; and if it fteem somewhat too flattering, so also ia 1 Cof. i. 5, 
in spite of the reproof further on. — Cb. xv. 15 S. precludes malidoua insin- 
nations, and is a more detailed carrying out of the introduction, vrhere, more- 
over (i. 6, 13), Gentiles and Jews are brought suitictently near each other. 
Paul dues not intend to remain in Rome permanently, but to use the Komans 
and their friendship to establish for himself a new field of labor. If zv. 23 
is somewhat boastful, it is certunlj Paul himself, and not a forger who has 
that to answer for, as soon as his plan for the tour, i. 11, 15, is acknowl' 
edged to be genuine. A spirit of seU-reapect and modestj breathes through 
IV. 18 as in 1 Cor. tt. 8 rf. Nor is it true that xr. 20 (contradicting i. 11) 
ia intended to forbid Paul's preaching at Rome, for but just before, if. 1 ff,, 
he has been preaching, and iu vs. 29 he annouuees his intention of proclaim^ 
ing the gospel still further upon hia arrival. 

Ch. Tvi. 1-20, however, is not addressed to Rome, see va. 3. Aqnila and 
Priscilla are in Ephesiu inunediatelj before, 1 Cor. zvi. 1£^ and two yean 
afterward, 2 Tim. iv. 19. There alone are the first fruits of Asia (vs. 5} to be 
looked for. Acts xviii. 19. Theie, or at least not in Rome, are we to look for 
those persons who had been in prison with Paul, had worked with him, had 
rendered a mother's service to nim, whom he knows and loves, vsa. 6-13, or 
of whom he knows the time of their conversion, vs. 7, and of none of whom 
mention is made in the two epistles written from Rome (Phil., 2 'Hm.). 
The warning, vss. 17, 18, has no fonndatiou in the whole Epistle to the 
Romans. Phmbe, therefore, was traveling to £phesua ; may the other or 
principal epistle luive been sent from there, or the vicmity, to Rome, and a 
misapprehension or ao accident have left the recommendation attached 
tiiereto? — Ewald also pronounces the passage (though only from vs. 3 on) 
to be an epistle to Ephesna (but written bom Home). Cf. Lament, Nea- 
letll. Studim, p. 32 ff. 

112. The retnrn journey from Corinth to ABia Paul made 
hy land through Macedonia, receiving into hia party at every 
stopping place rept'esentativea of the churches with the contn- 
hutions collected for Jerusalem. It was, as it were, a long 
series of farewell visits, amid anxious forebodings on the part 
of the pupils and inspiring beaedictions by the master, which 
obtained a yet higher inspiration from his own courageous 
look into the dark future. The farther he went, the more 
pressing became the dissuasions of friends, and the more was 
he nrged forward by an inner power; his hour had come. The 
latter part of the journey was made by water. In Jerusalem 
there awaited him a friendly welcome from the heads of the 
church, but also a warning of the unfavorable attitude of the 
multitude. Jews and Jewish Christians alike considered him 
an apostate. A few days afterward hia presence in the court 
of the temple was the occasion of a popular tumnlt ; he him- 
self escaped certain death only by the help of the Komau 
guard. The myriads of Jews whom James had extolled to 
bim as believers did not raise a finger to save him. After a 
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IMPRISONMENT AT C^SAREA, 105 

series of dramatic incideots, which are vividly described in 
our records, a detachment of the city gazriaon conducted him, 
more for his own safety than as one suspected of crime, to the 
Roman headquarters at Cnearea. 

SoDToes : Acta ii.-zzm. — The scene with the elders of Ephesns and the 
brewell address to them, of all that the Acts tell ub of Paul, is thai, which 
expresses most fuUj his mental chanu)t«Fistios and his style as they are 
known from the Epistles. Cf. C. L. P. Metelercamp. De P.ad Prabyterot 
Ephes. oratione vaUdktoria, Traj. 1829. [Tholuok, m the Smdien, 1839, p. 
305 ff. ; Klostenuann, VrndicUe Luc^ p. 40 ff. ; Trip, Paultu, p. 206 ff . 
Oil this section in general, Conjb. & Howson, IL di. zx. ; Farrar, IT. ch. zl.] 

The scene at Jerusalem, xxL 20 ff., is well adapted to charact«riza the 
Christiautj of that city and its relation to that of Paol (g 62 ff.), but not to 
place the character of the Apostle himself iu a time lighL So likewise the 
^Mdogetic discoorsea of Paul following as a whole are not to be used directly 
oa records of his mental likeness, but rather to determine the particular ten- 
dencies of the author of the history (see §§ 20S, 210), and more than aU as 
iUnsttstiaDa of the way in which the pressure of the moment may be met hy 

The scene before the Sanhedrin, xxiii. 1 ff ., is intelligible, but only pro- 
vided we attribute great weaknesses to the character of the Apostle, and as- 
some, furthermore, that the Pharisees in the council knew less of Paul than 
the people in the city, and, finally, sobstitute for the alleged cause of the con- 
trorersy — the existence of angels and the reality of a resurrection — soma- 
thing lying deeper. Perhaps the discussion was merely desultory, and the 
danger which the officer saw (vs. 10) came from the other side. The nar- 
rative in this form comes neither from Paul nor from an eye-witness. Cf . in 
general Banr's Paului, p. 193 [E. tr. I. 195] , J. F. Cramer, P. in tynedrio 
mrba/aciens, Jena, 1735. 

113. There, upon a fair trial, his cause must speedily have 
bees decided in his favor, and there would have been no doubt 
of his release, had not the ill-will of the then governor, Anto- 
nius FelLx, a polished knave, who, although on the throne of 
royal power, exhibited the base soul of a slave, delayed it un- 
der all sorts of pretexts. Either he hoped to compel the pris- 
oner to bay from him that which was his due, or on acconnt 
of his former negligent administration he was unwilling to ex- 
asperate the Jews against him yet more by releasing the bated 
man. Since his successor also, Porcius Featus, seemed inclined 
to deny him the decision of his case, Paul, in hia capacity aa 
a Roman citizen, appealed to the emperor, and accordingly 
must be conducted, at the earliest opportunity, to Rome. His 
imprisonment at CEesarea had lasted two years. It had been, 
however, a mild confinement, and the intercoarse of the Apos- 
tle with his friends had been in no wise interfered with. He 
had the honor, moreover, of being permitted to appear before 
princes and lords, and before prominent women of the court, 
and to relate bis history to their curiosity. 

SouroM : Acta xziv.-xzTi. Cf. also t^ following section. Tacitns, Hul^ 
T. 9 ; Claudiut deJuncS* regSnu a\U ad vwdieum rmadit Jvdaam provmciam 
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eqiatibua Tomanit aut liberti$ permvit ; e quibut Ant. Fdix per omnan urvitiaia 
tt Ubidinemjtu regivm lerviU mgenio exeraiit. — J. T. Knbs, Dt provoealione 
P. ad Casarem, L. 17S3. 

114. Within the period of this iDiprisonmeDt at Csesarea 
should probably be placed, provided they be acknowledged as 
genuine, several Paiuine Epistles which are generally assigned 
to a somewhat later time, and regarded as having been written 
at Rome. These are the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon. The epistles themselves contain, 
it is true, no statementa sufficient alone to warrant a decision 
of entire certainty in favor of one city or the other. But the 
essential basis uf the ordinary view is merely the unauthen- 
ttcated tradition, which has no more value as history than a 
hundred others of like character. To this it is to be added 
that witii the assignment of place preferred by us certain 
difficulties disappear, which othertvise oppose an almost in- 
saperable obstacle to the determination of the sequence of the 
remaining epistles. Again, the mood of the Apostle in these 
Epistles does not appear to be that of depression, which agrees 
better with his circumstances while at Ctesarea, for from Rome 
he speaks in quite a different tone. 

Were the Epistles mentioned spurious (§§ 121, 123) the question would be 
of no interest, or ratlier would be decided in advuice in favor of Rome, 
since, as the tradition respecting our Epistles showB, in later times, when- 



3 imprisonment of Paul was mentioned, that at Rome was iJwavB 
flnt thought of. The eontradiotious, on that suppositioo, would be simplj 
the oversights of the forger. 

But supposing them to be ^aniue, together with Fhilippiaus and 2 Tim- 
othj, the very impossibility of placing them all, chronolt^callf, at Rome is 
an nnanswerable argument for dividing them between Ctesarea and Rome. 
This impossibility is apparent from the following oonsiderations, amoiig 
otheiH : (1.) In 2 Hm. iv. 12 Paul says he has sent Tychichus to Ephesua ; 
UQce be annonnoes this sending in Epb. vi. 21 and Col. iv. 7, 2 Tim. was evi- 
dently written later. (20 When Paul wrote to the Colossians, ete,, Timothy 
was with him, Col. i. 1, Fnilem. 1 ; therefore 2 Tinu, by which he w&s called 
to Rome, was written before them. (3.) Demetrius is with Paul, Col. iv. 14, 
Philem. 24, but already gone, 2 lim. iv. 10 ; the latter is therefore the later 
writing. (4.) Timothy is to bring Mark with him, iv. 11. He is actually 
present. Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24 ; therefore 2 Tim, by which Timothy is 
called to Rome, was written earlier. To solve these contradictions endless 
journeys and more endless hypotheses have been invented, into which we do 
not need to go further. Such contradictitHiB are not to be compared with 
the case of a sinele proper name (Epapbroditos, Phil. iv. 18 ; Epaphras, 
Col. i. 7 ; iv. 12 ; Philem. 23), and the less as there is nothing to compel ns 
to identify these two persons, nor, even if this be done, is the successive 
presence of the same individual at different places anything inconceivable. 
Since Luke and Aristurchus went with Paul h> Rome (Acts izrii, 2), their 
presenoe in Caisarea previous (the latter in confinement) is natural ; Col, 
IV. 10, 14 ; Philem. 24. In Rome Aiistarcbus was in some way separated 
from Paul ; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

The combination is clear and simple, supposing Ephesians, Colossians, lutd 
Fliilemoii to have been written at CiasArea, whUe iiian;r perscms were about 
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' Panl, and be was in general in good Bpirits in their company ; and that at 
the tLme of his deportnre (§ 126) most of them bad left, and upon arriving 
iu Rome, in order not to be entirelj alone, he called Timothy to him again. 
Tbe advene argiuneiit deduced by Hofraann (iV. T, IV. 2, p. 190) from Col. 
iv. 3 disappears upon a correct interpretation of the passage. The ApMtle 
wishes tbe Colossians to pray for his release that be may labor (in Rome or 
elsewhere) for the gospel, for the sake of which he is now in bonds in Ctesarea. 

Earlier discussions of this question : D. Schulz, in the Sluditn, 1S29, III. 
612 ; J, WiggeiB, ibidem, 1841, II. 436 ; Schott, Itagoge, p. 271 ; Bdttger, 
Btitrdge, II. 47 ; C, Graul, De SckvMi «t SchoCtii gententia tcripaitse P. epp. 
ad Eph, ixtt. m aaar. eapiivitale, L. 1836 ; Wieseler, Chronol., 375 rSchneck- 
enburger, BeUrSge, p. 144 ; Weiss, in Herzog's Encyii^^ XIXl p. TI8 ; 
Ziickler, in Vilmar's Paatoralr4Aeol. MOlter, 1863, p. 277 ; Meyer, Introd. to 
Comm. on Epk., p. 18; Scbaff, ^nwt. CL, p. 321fC.; Ch. HaL.l. 767 ff.], 
and, in general, the modem special IntroductiouB Id the Epistles m question. 
'HuerBch ('4/1. K., p. 151) would even place 2 'nmothy in this period, and 
the Gospel of Ln^, which would throw the whole combination into confusion. 
Tbe account of the earthquake which is said to have Tisited Colossfe 
(Eusebins, Ckron. ad ann. 9 Neronit, at. Tacitus, AnnaUs, XTV. 27) is not 
chronolt^cally definite enough to infer anything tberefiom with certainty aa 
to tbe time and place of compoaition of these Epistles. 

115. Among the friends who Tisited the Apostle during his 
imprisonmeDt, and perhaps remained with him for a consider- 
able time, those are especially prominent whose homes were 
in Asia Minor, and to whom the condition of that re^on was in 
part better known and in part lay nearer their hearts: Tychi- 
cus, Epaphroditua, Timothy. Their presence greatly refreshed 
Paul's remembrance of Uie Asiatic churches, kept him in- 
formed aa to the progress of spiritual development within tbe 
Church, and at the same time gave him the opportunity of 
exerting a constant influence npon this development by epis- 
tolary intercourse. What he had learned by experience during 
his own stay in Ephesus, what had already occupied bis atten- 
tion in his previous correspondence with Timothy and Titns, 
impressed itself upon his mind more and more : that it was not 
the opposition of the Pharisees, in itself considered, which the 
Church had most to fear, — this could not iu the end suppress 
tbe spirit of the gospel, — but this so-called progressive philos- 
ophy, which pretended to go beyond the gospel ; this false 
Gnosis, which either in sincerity sought, or, more often, falsely 
professed to have found, the central point of tbe religions life, 
not in a pure heart devoted to God, but in the fantastic specu- 
lations of tbe intellect. 

Cf. ^§ 72 and 129. ^ It is important to keep sharply in mind that as the 
Christian ideas, in their deeper significance, and not merely as Jewish expeo- 
tations, became more and more widely spread among tbe different strata of 
tbe Gentile population, of indefinitely more various traiuiag, both the action 
and the reaction became more and more manifold. Inasmuch as there was 
thus introduced at first a mere process of fermentation, from which no com- 
plete theories arose, it was not easy even for Paul himself to dbtingnish the 
elements when the heathen and the Jewish, the speculative and the mystical. 
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■inoeritj' and deception, appe&red dailj in neir combioatioos ; now bringiu^r 
■onwthiiig foreign into the Cbviroh, now borrowing aoruetliing from it and 
making use of it outaida. The Church was no Itrngertfae handful of pioui 
bat narrow Bouls, qnietlj awaiting what waa to come ; she bad alreadj 
tasted of the tree of knowledge, and must now, with her eyes open, first of 
k11, cover her nakedness, and, haTing lost the near paradise of which she . 
bad dreamed, find her waj throueb the world amid contention and labor. 
The essential contrast between Jewish and Gentile Christianity henceforth 
lies not in this or ttuit doctrine of the Law, but in the wpotrSoKar (Matth. zi. 3) 
of the one party aa opposed to the iyatlCtirdai (CoL L 2S) of the other. 

116. It became evident to the Apoetle, by weighing against 
each other the elements foreign to the gospel brought in by 
the two, thiit the party of opposition was less to be fear^ 
than the party of progress. And wherena before he had been 
content aimply to point out the fact that the plain preaching 
of the cruciheu Redeemer was more than all tlie wisdom of the 
world, and had even allowed the reproach of foolishness, which 
the world casts upon such preaching, to pass as its triumph, he 
now delighted to present it as the very highest pliiloaophj. Far 
from changing the most minute point, ae knew how to bring 
out thiit aspect of the gospel which offers to the deep needs of 
tlie mind the richest material and the moat lasting satisfaction, 
without withdrawing the believer from the sphere of his inner 
soul-life, or from his outward life in society. If he had once 
written to the Corinthians that the gospel could indeed, to 
those of full age in Christian development, but only to such, 
be preached as a philosophy, then certainly he, who most of all 
was of full age, might well prefer this method of preaching 
when his object was to drive a false philosophy from the field. 

Cf. 1 Cor. i. 18 tf., ii. 2, 6 f„ with Eph. iii. 10, Col. ii. 3. Just here it 
may be noticed that even from his later point of view only the positive, 
afBrinative part of bis doctrine is entirely clear and certain in tne Duad 
of the Apostle. That which he opposes and denies is imperfectly described 
and vague in its ontlines (§ 129). This philosophy apart from the gospel 
(Cul. ii. 6), should one attempt to summsxize all the characteristics given 
of it, would still be a mixture of metapbysico-tbeosophic speculation and 
Judaistic ascetic scholasticism (vss. 8, 16, IS, 21 ff.), and one woald be 
obliged to invent a heretic of bis own (§ 123) in order to give the picture 
any concrete reality. But there was no objeot in sifting out these character 
istics when it was sufficient to proclaim Uie law of truth, before which all 
VToixtia ToB Kiir/Mv, idolatry, precepts for fasting, superstition, demonology, 
must alike bow. Of such a warning, each one nught take to heart that part 
wbidi especially applied to him. Moreover, in spite of usage elsewhere, 
there is no necessity (according to Gal. iv. 3, 9, not even a possibility) of 
understanding bj the aroixiia mentioned heavenly powers, and therefore 
of looking for more definite information as to the nature and tendency of 
the speculation in question in Col. ii. 8, 20. — Neither do we include under 
Oils bead the irrixttiitrot of 1 Cor. ivi. 9 (as GenUle or Jewish opponents). 

117. Close acquaintance with the strange doctrines and 
misconceptions furnished him with startling parallels, striking 
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andtheses, aod grand and decisive words, which widened the 
field of the gospel preaching, and at the same time favored its 
scientific working out. There was developed from thia contact 
with new oppositea a gospel metaphysics, which held fast to 
the doctrine of the divinity of the person of Jesus, bat took 
God as the standpoint whence to view the work of salvation, 
rather thnn the individual consciousnesB, as had been usual 
before. True, the way was prepared thereby for a still greater 
separation among the members of the Church at a later period, 
since in the realm of thought minds more easily go asunder, 
and leas readily keep step with one another than in matters of 
practical life ; and beside, men are nnfortunately inclined to 
consider the foi^ner the principal thing. 

It should be stated emphaticallj that the unlikeneBS, aa respects doctrinal 
etrntents, between the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians on the one side 
and those to the Ephesmns and Colossians on the other does not extend to 
aaj material contradiction in the constituent divisions and articles of the 
Fuiline type of doctrine, hut is due to the different point of view. In the 
former it is subjective and psychological, in the latter ohjective and theolog- 
ical. Different sides of a dogma are therefore brought into the foregrgnud, 
but none which would be foreign to or would contradict the former coooep- 
tioD and presentiktion. On the Cbristology of Col. i. IS ft., cf. § 122. On the 
appropriately so-called Fanline Gnosis, cf. the BUmmaiy in Lipsiua, Gnoili- 
cun»>,p.38. 

US. It ie from these apecnlations, for which the Apostle 
found the necessary leisure during his involuntary removal from 
the wonted activity of his life-work, and which had as their 
basis the conversations vrith the above-mentioned friends, who 
brought him news from the churches, that the Epistles to the 
Christians of Epheaus and Colossal must have resulted. They 
touch each other in many points in tlieir subject-matter, quite 
noticeably also in their course of thought, and certainly are 
not very far apart in time of composition. This similarity, 
however, is not such that we should be obliged to say that the 
last written was an extract from the first, or, on the other 
hand, an amplification of it. The intellectual independence of 
the author, which, while keeping the contents of his preaching 
invariable, yet stamps it into forms so manifold, is to be recog- 
nized ht^re no less than elsewhere. There is no need to find in 
the close relationship of the two Epistles ground to suspect the 
genuineness of one, as a mere imitation of the other. 

We recognize the fact that in view of the many peonliaritiea of these 
Epistles a thorongh investigation of them with respect to their genuineness 
and their relation to esoh other is institled, and we grant also that there are 
■ome phenomena that give cause for donU. So long, however, as the most 
contradictory hypotheses can be framed, which, moreover, depend upon the 
MBumption that there were, even nntil far into the second century, numbers 
(rf men who were quite omopetent to imitate m strikingly the style of the 
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Apostle, it will be permitted m to wait and see if the coDclnBicm cannot be 

arrived at in the old waj. 

The two Gpiatlea stand or fall toother, eTen more on account of tbeir m- 
mud than their outward relatiooahip (cf. also the following aeclion, and the 
■imilar relation of the Pastoral EpisUeB). If intentional imitation is to be as- 
Bomed, or imitation proceeding from mental impotence (the latter is excladed 
at the outset b; the loftiness of the theological standpoint), it is certainly 
the case of a writer who has made use of bis own previous work, and not of 
Another's. The assumption of two forgers will always be a strong point 
against the negative criticism, althongh with a single one it mi^t periiaps 
have made Bome impression formerly. Be Wette makes the Epistle to the 
Epbesians to be a counterfeit of the ^nnine Epistle to the Colossians ; 
Ifuyerhoff, on the other hand, hdds preciselv the reverse ; Schwerler makes 
them to stand in the first relation to each other, but regaras both as 
spurious ; Holtzmann, flnall; (§ 123), considers the fint wholly spurious, and 
the second a recast of a genuine epistle by another hand, in which the conn 
ponents can still be distinguished line bj Ime. 

The great afBnity of the two Epistles, such as erists in like degree nowhere 
else in the writings of Paul, cannot be denied ; yet even in so detailed a 
comparison as that of I)e Wette (§ 146), regard is had chiefly to the diction 
only, overlooking the diversity of materia in connection with the com- 
plete identity of theological standpoint, and in consequence holding out to 
criticism a false lij^t ; Tet, even thus, this comparison sufBcicntly shows, 
amid all the suuUarity, tne perfectly free treatment of the thought in both 
epistles, even in point of form. For the comparison ought in reality to be 
made so that the essential fact might appear, that the most of the ofGnity 
consists merely in single tbougbta, striking words and forms of expression, 
and not in the repeated exposition of one and the same theme. In the 
Epistle to the Epnesians the Christologicol theme which in Col. i. 14 If., 
ii. posnm, is brought forward and developed in detail, is only alluded to 
(i. 10, 21 f.). The theoiedcally developed doctrine of predestination and 
of the unity of the Catholic Church (Eph. i., ii.) is nowhere taken up in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. Of the whole second chapter of Colossians oidy 
VS3. 11, 13, 14 (mostly single words) ore found also m Ephesians (ii. 5, 11, 
16), and Uiese in a wholly different connection, and in part for a wholly 
different purpose. Col. ii. 19 belongs in the train of thought of Christ^l 
divine dignity and unique significance for the Church, £ph. It. 16 in the 
train of thought of the organization and unity of the Church. In Eph. iiL 
1 ff. the thought of the gospel of the New Covenant in general, which cul- 
minates in the reconciliation of mankind among themselves and with God, 
naturally leads to the Apostle as the bearer of it, and so to a closing doxology 
and commendation of unity in the church. In Col. i. 24 ff. the mention 
of the apostolic call leads tiie way to the declaration of his own care and to 
polemics. There is everywhere, Uierefore, not so much a dependence of one 
epistle upon the other as of both upon one and the same ruling tone and 
mental occupation at the time, and no question is longer admissible except 
whether this can have been that of the Apostle Paul. 

A. van Bemmelen, De epp. P. ad Eph. el Col. inter se coUalis, Leyd. 1S03 ; 
Hofmona, N. T., IV. 2, p. 169ff. ; S. Hoekstra, Vergelytmg v. d. Br. aan de 
E/exiSn en de Colossera (from the point of view of the doctrinal contents), 
in the Leidner theol. Zttisdtrifi, 18CS, p. 699 ff. 

119. This Buepicion is excluded also by the great diflSculty 
of forming a definite judgment as to the chronolc^cal order of 
the two Epistles, 8o long at least as they are considered with 
r^ard to tiieir style alone. Both possible views have found 
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their warm and devoted defenders. Their real relation, how- 
ever, is to be apprehended from another point of view. In the 
Epistle to the Colossians Paul enters more into the individual 
life of the church, of which be had obtained full information 
through Epaphroditus ; the instruction takes on the form of 
polemic, in which the opposed doctrines are clearly apprehended. 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians the presentation of the philos> 
_ opby of the gospel is more theoretical and fundamental, and 
leas affected by purely local necessities. With this character 
of the latter Epbtle is connected also the fact that the author 
considered it fitted to be read immediately in wider circles, for 
which reiison he directed the Colossians to obtain it, and to this 
end probably instructed Tychious to aid the Ephesians in its 
circulation. This is at least as yet the simplest explanation of 
a hint which from ancient tiin^s has been very differently un- 
derstood. If it be erroneous, we must suppose a third epistle, 
now lost, written at the same time to the church of Laodicea. 
But if it be well founded, then it is clear that the Epistle to 
the Colossians is the later. 



The majarity of interpreters who oooept both epiatlea as Pauline hold the 
opposite Tiew aa regards priorltj, without perceiviug that with the abave 
opiaioQ nothing is neceMarily said of the idea of the apuriouaness of the 
Epiatls to the Ephesians. It has been shown ia the preceding section that 
neither the hypothesis of extract nor that of ampMcation is tenable, but 
that there were different motives and purposes in the writing of the two. 
Aside from Col. iv. 16, which is decisive even of itself, supposing like 
thoughts to be repeated in a snbseqnent epistle, would they more naturally 
ocout the second tine in a shorter or a longer form ? Manifestly the former. 
Now compare the actual parallel passages Eph, v. 21-vi. 9 with Col. iil. 
IS-iv. 1 ; Eph. vi. 18-20 with Col. ir. iiA, while Eph. vL 10-17 U wholly 
lacking. If it were true that Eph. ri. 21, 22 (Hal j|»?i), really could have 
been written only after Col. iv. 7 f., the assumption of a postscript would 
cause no difficulty at all. But it evidently refeis to the fact that Paul him- 
self bad previously bad experience of rit ■or' o^ro^. 

Our idea is, therefore, that the presenoe and request of Epaphroditus, who 
had not found the first Epistle specially adapted to and sufficient for the 
needs of his church, fumisbed the occasion for the second, which, after all, 
had its root in quite similar circumstances and views. For this very reason, 
however, because be had not exactly to write something different, and yet 
did not wish merely to copy himself, the thought would finaUy occur to 
C^ul to have the Arst Epistle, in which the fundamental principles of theology 
were laid down, circulated (Col. iv. 16), a purpose for which it was perb)^ 
not orinnallj intended. 

The details of the hypotheses as to the deatinaUon of the so-called Epistle 
to the Ephesians (circular, to the Laodiceans, etc) may be found hi the 
literature cited in § 120, and in the following monofrmphs, which, at least 
the more modem of tbem, usually consider also the qupstion of genuineness : 
H. C. A. Hiinlcin, De lectorihm qaibut c«tt., ErI. ITdT ; F. Rinok, in tbe 
Shjdien,V?A%iy.; of. Benson,^u(mr o/lA«..4p., II. 342 ; III. 55; Gnerike, 
BeitrOge, 99 ; Bbttger, Btitrage, III. 35 ; A. Kamphausen, in tbe Jahrb. 
JUt dmUi-che Tkeol., 1666, IV.; A. Eiene, in the Stvdien, 186% II. Bleek 
(Eiitl^ 4S0) combines both the above hypotheses, so that Ephesns is wholly 
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left ont, and waa <mly intrDduced faj mistake, later, Ho£maiiii also (JV. 7% 
IV^ I., p. 2T5 ff.) cuts loose eutiiely from the name, and arriires at the idea 
of a doctrinal writing perhapa to be numbered among the so-called Catholio 
Epistlea, which lychicus aelivered to the churcbeB in a certain order. 
According to Ewald (Sieben Sendschreiben, p. 153), a later disciple of Paal 
wrote a general epistle to all Gentile Christiatu on the never jet Bxprosand 
and pregnant thoughts of the dignity and miitj of the Gentile Church, now 
independent of thsit of Jerusalem, and borrowed the form therefor froin 
Col. IT. 7, leaving space for the names of particular places in i. 1. 

K. Rudmoff , Be ep. Laodicenrium, Giess. 1680 ; J. Usserius, Deep. ad Laod., 
in his Hiil. doffmalu de ftr. vemacuiu, p. 300 ; C. Vitringa, De genmno liUdo 
ep. ad Eph., Franeq. 17^2 ; M. A, Verpoorton, De ep. P. ad Load. (ZJiw., p, 
120) i C. J. Huth, Ep. ex Laod. in encyclia ad Eph. adiervala, Erl. 1T51 ; 
P. E. Jablonaki, De ep. ecripta LaodicM (0pp., III. 202); L. J. C. Justi, 
Abh., II. 81 ; M. Schneckenburger, BatrOge, p. 153 ; R. Anger, Ueber den 
Laodicener-Brief, L. 1)U3 ; C. W. Stein, Comm. turn Luetu, Appendix ; A. 
Sartori, Ueber den Laod. Brief, Lub. 1853. 

If Marcion changed the title to Ad Laod. ^Tertullian, Adv. Mardoa, t. 
11, 17), this may have been an eie^ticaJ conjecture from Col. it. 16, If 
ancient MSS. ouiit, or did omit (Basil, ConL Eunom., ii. 19 ; Codd. Sin. and 
B), the name Kphesians, i. 1, this might indicate either an accidental clerical 
error (since the title is not wanting), or an intentional omission on the part 
of those who wished to establish the general destioation of the Epistle. It is 
impruliable that Paul bad copies prepared without name, with blank for the 
name, or with different names ; uid juat as improbable that Marcion forged 
a whole epistle (VonGilse,iJeeQnon« muralor., p. 28). See in general Flatt, 
0pp., p. 435 ; Graul (g 114), p. 38 ; Wieseler, Chronol., p. 434 ; Aberle, in 
the Quartalsehr., 1852, L In any case this enigma can furnish no sufBcieut 
aigitineut gainst genuineness. 

120. The Epistle to the Epbesiane treats the whole econoniy 
of the New Covenant, from beginning to end, as something 
which was determined upon and existed in the mind of God 
from the beginning, both as a whole and in its details. It lays 
down the doctrine of the aniversality of the plan which em- 
braces all inteUiptmt creatures, bridges the gulf between heaven 
and earth, and breaks down the wall of separation between 
Jew and Gentile, and then goes on to make especially promi- 
nent, above all else, the doctrine of election with reference to 
those who actually attain to salvation. Herein is a treasure of 
wisdom, which is matter for profound admiration even to higher 
beings ; hero also is revealed to the inveatigiiting, struggling 
mind of man the way to a fullnesa of knowledge and ot in- 
dwelling in God which makes all other unnecessary. This 
latter iilca, how very wrong one would be to seek elsewhere, 
and in vain, what is here ofEered in rich ahuniiance, gives the 
Kpistle its immediate and practical Bignificancp, and stamps it 
with the impress of a mind which rose to the loftiest heights 
in theological matters, and at the same time preached most 
forcibiy the whole range of Christian duty. But the word does 
not always keep pace with the idea, and the awkwardness of 
the connection is as noticeable as the free movement of the 
thought. 
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litemtnra : H. Tan Alpben, Disi. ixag. in ep. ad Eph. (Muc. Groen^ L 
332) ; Ziegler, Beilr. zur EM. m den Brief an die Eph. (Uenke, Mag.. IT. 
226) 1 Schneckealmiiger, BeMige, p. 133 ; G. C. A. LUnemaim, De ep. ad 
Eph. aulhentia, lectorvnu, consdio, Giitt. 1S42 ; F. Coalin, Recherchet cntiques 
tur Pep. aux Ephiiiens, Gen. 1851. 

G. F.Gnde, De eeefcs.epAe»m<z»(<i(u(ewtaporf,L.1732 ; W. Copland Perry, 
De rebui ^ilicit] Ephesiorum, Giitt. 1837. 

C. F. Feiaid, Detx^limiUite P. in pnoribtu cam- fp- ad Eph., L. 1771; J.F, 
Barg, Analytia iogica, etc., L. 1708 ; C. T. Seidel, Vom Endzmtdce, eU., 
Helmst. 1739 ; E. Coquerel, Etudei dogmatiquet sur Vip. aux Eph&ieru, Str. 
1862. rFaiTar,II.cli.lii.;Con7b.&H.,II.394£E.; ScbaSt, Ch. Hist., 776 tt.} 
— Special dogmatic eeaaja on ch. i 9, 10 : Emesti, 1T6C ; Ndaselt, 1781. 
On i. 15 f . : Moms ( Dia., JI. 242) ; G. F. Redalob, Str. 1829 ; Winier, L. 
1836. On i. 19 : Griesbach, 1778. On iii. 14ff.: N(isaelt,1800. Oniv. IfF.: 
WinMt, 1839. On it. 11 fi. : J. G. C. Hopfner, L. 1789 ; NieiDeyer, 1791 [ 
Moma, 1792 ; Schott, 1830. On vi. 10 ff. : Winzer, 1840 ; W.Kdther, in 
the StMdien, 1833, IV. 

Commentariea on the whole Epistle ; H. A. Roell, Tr&j. 1715, 2 vols. 4° ; 
H. Hanneken, 1731 ; T. J. A. Schutze, 1778 ; J. G. RoBcnmuller (in the 
Repertor., VIII.) ; J. A. Cramer, 1782 ; F. A. W. Kmose. 1789 ; F. A. HoIb- 
haoHen, 1833 ; L. I. Riickert, 1834 ; G. C. A. Harlesa, 1834 ; F. C. tieiei, 
1834 ; C. S, Matthies, 18»4 ; C. Sederholm, 184fi ; R. Stier, 1S59 ; A. Mo- 
Dod, P. 1867. — F. B\eek,Vorlaunga> After die Briefe an dU Col., PhUem., u. 
Eph., B. 1805. [G. F. Gnde, Laaban, 1735 ; S. J. Baumgarten, Gal., EpK., 
Phii., Col., Philem., Theu^ HaUe, 1767 ; FUtt, Gal, Eph., Tub. 1828 ; 
BannigarteD-Cnuius, Jena, 1847 ; C. S. Kiihler, Kiel, 1854 ; Branne, in 
Lange^ Bibelw., Bielef . 1867, E. tr. N. Y. 1870 ; Hofmann, N. T., IV. 1, 
Niiidl. 1870 ; Ewald, Sieben Sendtchr., Giitt. 1870 ; Holtzmann, Eph., Col., 
L. 1872 ; Ernst, 1877 ; Roster, 1877 (Dutcb) ; Hahn, 4tb ed. 1878 ; John 
Eadie, Lond. 1854, N. Y. 1861 ; C. J. EUicott, Lond. 1855, Andoyer, 1862 ; 
Ch. Hodge, N. Y. 1856 ; S. H. Tnmet, N. Y. 1856 ; R. E. Fattison, Boeton, 
1859 ; J. Longking, Gal., Eph., N. Y. 1863 ; J. L. DaTies, Eph., Col., Philem., 
Lond. 1867 ; J. PuLiford, ChrUt and Au Seed, Lond. 1872 ; R. S. Candli^ 
Edinb. 1875 ; E. J. McGhee, N. Y. 1879.] 

121. Notwithstanding the manifold points of accord with the 
nsaal style of Paul whicn meet the attentive reader everywhere 
in this Epistle, it has yet in modem times found, in many 
quarters and to an increasing degree, an anfavorable reception, 
and been suspected as a forgery. In bo far as it is attempted 
to base such doubts apon the absence of any reference to the 
personal relations of the writer to the Epiiesians, there is 
either a failure to see what is really present, or one-sided and 
unreasonable demands are made. The peculiar character of 
the theological exposition, provided its elements be compared, 
without prejudice, with the doctrinal matter known from other 
sources, is safiSciently explained from what has been said. 
Kash hypotheses, however much they may have commended 
themselves, in consequence of their inadequacy or strangeness, 
can only testify agamst themselves, not against the Epistle ; 
and the myriads of touches here and there which forbid the 
idea of a fraudulent imitation by another hand furnish good 
means of defense spinet every attack. 
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114 EPIBTLB TO THE COLOSSIAKS. 

The fint gpoimd of siupidoii, — that of its relation to tbe Epistle ia the 
Colossiiuis, — which iras made prominent in tha e&rlier period of cHticism 
(De Wette), has been removed in § 118. With tbU waa connected, and as 
stronglj emphasized, the alleged fact that Paul spcaka as a stranger to his 
readers, which is inconceivable, suppoeing him to have been writing to the 
Ephesiana. But inoiaut.^ i. 15, bearing in mind that Paul maj have obtained 
information while in prison, is ae plain M 1 Col. v. 1 ; xi. 18 (Col. i, 4, 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 11) ; ttyt liicaiiraTt, iii. 2, does not presuppose a doubt as to 
whether the readers had ever heard of Paul, which would implj that the 
forger was on asa ; hut the meaning is, tiiux ye know, Gal. i. 13 ; cf. Eph. 
iv. 'Jl. — There are, it is said, no greetdngs to friends in this Epistle (2 Uor^ 
Gal., TheB9.) ; no trace whatever of personal relations (but this part of the 
message was to be delivered verbally, vi. 21 f ., and tiie writor evidently knew 
whom he had before him and takes direct interest in his readers, L 16 ; 
ii. 11, ID ; iii. 1 1 iv. 20). When Paul writes a simple letter of friendship 
(1 Thess., Phil.), it is trivial, and consequently spurious, because a definite 
did;ictic character is wanting ; if thia is present, then ita spuriousuess is clear 
from the lack of the other element. Must then the two elements always be 
combined according to a definite rule ? Is it so among us 7 Are any two 
of these Epistles aUke in this respect ? 

Again, uiere are Imf \ryiittra in it. True, as in every epistle ; eyen 
iifnirit, the forgiveness of sins, is one of them ; is it to be supposed, therefore, 
that the genume Paul knew nothing of this 7 Ch. iii. 4 is unseemly (but 
2 Cor. zi. 5, 6 ?) ; the exegesis in iv. 8 is arbitrary (GaL iii. Ifi, and many 
other pasai^s) ; the dissuasion from theft, iv. 28, is surprising (1 Cor. vi, 
10 ; 1 Pet. iv. 15); so likewise the motive presented in vi. 2 (this is nothing 
but the Scriptural proof for /riiTTfAdi, and there is nothing to hinder taking 
the latter in the Christian sense); the predicate Syioi, iiL 5 (the meaning is, 
conserraled, tiyiaafitvoi, cf. Jn. ivii. IT f., and is found in many passages where 
no idea of offei;sive boasting is conveyed ; is Rev. zd. 14 also to be taken as 
proof of later composition ?) ; the alleged contradiction between iti. 5 and 8 
(iyuu — i\axi'rr6Tfpo! Tit irflar), which, it is said, can only be explained on 
the ba^ of later views, may be found also between 1 Cor. zv. 9 and 2 Cor. 
iii. 8 ff. ; in ch. ii. 20 reference is made to the Apostles as having been there 
formerly (certainly, for their activity already stretches far back into the 
M8t ; and the author does not thereby exclude himself from their number). 
On the linguistic peculiarities of the Epistle to the Ephesians in particular, 
see B, A. Laaonder, De linguapaiilma idiamale, Traj. 1866, IL 92 S. Foe 
more important points, see § 123. 

A. Niermeyer, Verkandelmg ooer de Eekthad v. d. Br. v. Paulvt aan de 
Efaiin, Haag, 1817 ; D. Harting, Vrrliandelinq over de Echlheid v. d. Br. 
aan de E/ezigri, Haag, 1848 ; W. F. Rinck, Dap. ad auihentiam ep. P. ad 
Eph, probandam, Haag, 1848. 

122. To what has already been indicated incidentally re- 
specting the contents of the Epistle to the Coloesiana we must 
add also the following. In its practical part it resembles the 
Epistle to the Epbeeians very much, both in spirit and ex- 
pression. But bow coald it be expected that the Apostle 
would write much that was different, when the circamstancea 
of his reMders were so similar and so short a time had intei^ 
vened ? In the theoretical part, however, we do find also some 
things that are really new. Two points are to be considered 
in particular. First, an exposition, speculative in character, 
of the nature of the person of the Saviour, which occurs, in 
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like shape, nowhere else, and which la plainly intended to 
oppose some alien tbeosophy. The elements of it, so far as 
reUgious conviction is concerned, are to be found in many 
passages of earlier epistles, though very much scattered ; but 
the scientific elaboration of the doctrine must be denved from 
and elucidated by early philosophical views. The other point 
is the more detailed reference to those tendencies which the 
Apostle at this time found it most necessary to combat. 

Chiistolog; ; In view of what Paul writes in Kom. i. 3, 4, ix. 5, 1 Cor. 
riii. 6, 2 Cor. iv. 4, and in general, in view of the idea which he undeuiablj 
had of the hieher dignity ot Jesus (without which Us theolaey really floats 
in the air, althougb not logically founded npoa this dogma), he must surelj 
have had some thought upon the Buhject. And what could this have been 
but an application of already extant, pre-Christian speculation, as it waa 
known, indeed, even in the synagogue, to gospel convictiona which had been 
gained independently ? That he does not write of it at length before this 
time shows that elsewhere he follows the principle laid down in 1 Cot. ii. 2, 6, 
but here, in the very antithesis to false Bpecnlation, found urgent cause for 
departing from it. How primitive this CbristoIoKy BtiLl is, is shown by ita 
own incompleteness, in Trptrriraicat rqt m-lanMt and tv3i!>niii(, and in general 
by comparing it with the ecclesiastical, which found in the New Testament 
BtatemeDts only the impulse to speculation, not the final satisfaction of it. 
(G. Roux, De la perstmnt de Christ dant Up. aux Col., Toulouse, 1SG3.) 

TTie heretics m the case are not a single paridcidar class, occurring only 
here, and hy no means must all the features bronght out in the whole Lpbtle 
be combined, with the idea that thus will be obtained the characteristics of 
this class. Truth is one, mtI Xfmrriv, ii. 8, or Xpi,rrit ir biilr, i. 27. Error is 
manifold, both in contents (irini), source [^afiSoeit), and in grade of knowl- 
edge (mux'><*)= it may consist in the substitution of other intermediate beings 
£e of the one head (ii. 10, 18, 19), in a brooding over the mysterious 



Sractioes (ii. 11, 16, 21 f.). Judaiziug tendencies existed by the side of 
'uoatic, Pharisaic by the side of Essene, having many points in common, 
although by no meana identical. 

J. F. Stiebritz, Platonamua in CmnOMtmxmo ndwami, Halle, 1736 ; 
Ccnrodi, Beitrage, XII. 1 ; Sohneckcnburger, Proselytenlau/e, p. 187 ; Bekr&gt, 
p. 146 ; Sludien, 1832, IV. ; G. F. H. Rbeinwald, De pimdo-dodoribut coloi- 
lattOnu, 1851 j J. E. Osiander, in the Tiib. ZeiUetir., 1834, III. ; F. C. Baur, 
ibidem, 1838, III. ; J, Barry, La faux dodeun de Colmaei, Mont. 1846 ; D. 
Chamiaud, Faiases doctrina de Col., Mont. 1858. [Conyb. & H., II. 383 ff. ; 
Farrar, II. 443 ff. ; Schaff, Ch. Hiit., I. 772 ff.] 

In genera] : C. G. Hofmann, Inlrod. m led. ep. P. ad Col., Vit. 1739 (cf. 

, jS6); Neauder, Ge&^enAeifMcAri/Un, p. 40 ; W.Bobmer,/M^.cfU.,B. 1829; 

Leo Montet, Inlrod. in ep. ad Col., Mont. 1841 ; J. F. Flatt, CHm. ad ep. ad 

Col. pertinerUei (Opp., p. 489 ff.) — On the true name of the city (on ooini 

and m older MSS., Ks^ivrat), see the expositors and critics. 

Commentaries : N. Byfleld (Eng.), 1649, fol. ; John (Davenant), Bishop 
of Salisbury, 1055 [in Latin ; E. tr. Lond. 1831, 2 vols.] ; G. C. Storr, 1786 
rE.tr. Edinb. 1842]; F. Junker, 1828 ; C.C.W. F.Bahr, 1833; W.Bohmer, 
1835 ; W. Steiger, 1835 ; E. Hnther, 1841. [J. F. FUtt, PhU., Col., Tke»»., 
Pkiiem., Tiib. 1829 ; C. E. F. Dalmer, Gotha, 1858 ; Braune, in Lange, E. tr. 
N. Y. 1870 ; Hofmann, N. T., IV. 2, Col., PkUan. ; Th. Cartwright. Lond. 
1612 ; Eadie, Lond, 1866 ; Ellicott, Phil., Col., PhiUm., Lond. 1857, Andover, 
1865; Lightfoot,CoJ., PAifew., Lond. 1875; alsi " .„.,.., 

£inld, and Davies, under Ephesians, § 120.J 
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AcconJing b> the ntnal opinion, P&nl did not peraonnlly know the chncdh 
of Colosan (iL 1). The words are sosoeptible of another interpretation 
(distinffuiahiog the ml tarn from the others mentioned), but apparently a len 
natural one. Cf. Schub, in the Stiidien, 1829, III. ; Wigg^era, ibidem, 133S, 
I. ; R. W. Monti):, Num. P. Cofoini docueHt, Ueb. 1843. 

123. Yet it is just this controversial character, and things 
connected therewith, which has (]niwn upon this Epistle the 
suspicion of spariousDeBs. There was found in it, &nd rightly, 
only a somewhat different treatment of the same tendencies of 
the time as in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and these it was 
thought necessary to place in immediate connection with known 
phenomena of the middle of the second century. Both the 
Epistles thae obtained at once what, upon the former assertion 
of the apurioosnese of bat one, was lacking, an intelligible and 
practical purpose. Yet this hypothesis does not seem at all in- 
evitable; on the contrary, in some respects, very precarious. 
And it is noteworthy that it is precisely in this second Epistle, 
which speaks the more plainly of these errors, that the grounds 
of suspicion have appeared the weaker, even to criticism. 

E. T. Maverhoff, Der Brief an die KU. kritiach geprOfl, B. 1338 ; Schweir* 
ler, Naeh^l. ZalaUer, IL 325 B., 375 £E. ; Baiir, Pardta, 417 ff. [E. tr. II. 1 
ff.]. — A. Kliipper, Deorigineem. ad Eph. tl Col. a erilici> tubing, e gnoti Val- 
entin, deducta, Gr. 1853 ; Ewald, mostly on gronndA of style, holds the view 
that Timothy, under the direction of I^ul, wrote at least the first chapters, 
while Ephesuuts Ja wholly spurious. Among the most recent critics, Hoek- 
stra (§ 118) makes both epistles spniioua, bj different authors, the aim ol 
the later of whom (Epheaians) is to hrine back the work of the earlier (Cc»- 
' nearer to genuine I^Iinism ; Holtimsnn (Kritit d. £pA. u. CaL 
.. 1872) admits a g«nuiiie Epistle to the Colossians, which we, how- 
erer, posaeai only in a later revision, which the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesuins undertook with the help of this latter. Against him, B. Weiss, in 
the Jahrb.J^r deatsche TAeot., 1872, IV. 

The arguments for the later date of the two Epistles are substantially de- 
rived from their alleged reference to later ideas, chiefly Gnostic and H<m- 
tonistic, and from an asserted nearar relationship to so-called JohaaneaB 
than to genuinely Pauline ideas. 

Montanistic is said to be the chatacteriiation of the true Church as lestiitf 
npon continuing prophecy, Eph. id. 20 j iii. 5 ; iv. 11 fbut the conception oi 
prophecy is deeply mwoven with liie essence of the Faaline theology ; it> 
cessation from the standptunt of that theology is inconceivable, and ita ut- 
terance is described as in 1 Cor. lii. 8 f., 28 ; xiv. 22, etc.) ; also the diria- 
icm of epochs in the life of the Church, compared with the epochs of human 
life, Eph. iv. 13 (bnt this is no more the subject here than in Col. L 28 ; iv. 
12 ; 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc., and the whole chapter never for a moment loses s^ht 
of the individual as such, in his distinctness) ; ogun, the emphasis placed 
npon the holiness of the Church, and the comparison with the marriage rel»- 
tion, Eph. V. 27 B. (cf . 2 Cor. li. 2) ; the Paraclete, Eph. I 14, 17 (= 1 Cor. 
u. 4 f., 12 f. ; 2 Cor. i. 22, eto.) ; finally, the impartotiou of the gifts of 
the Spirit after the exaltation of Christ, Eph. iv. 7 B. (is it, then, plwwd 
before the exaltation in 1 Cor. rii.. Bam. xiL ?). 

Gnostic, or at least later than the Pauline theology, am sud to be, flnt, 
the wnception of Christ, Col. i. IS ff. (but see $ 122 and Bev. iii. 14, and oL 



ri4^e, L."] 
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in general the monognmhs on tlie passage bj P. Abresch, Grou. 1787 ; C. F. 
Fntzsche, Gr. 1807 ; H. A. Niemeyer, Jena, 1826 ; Sohleiermacher, in the 
Stvdien, 1832, KI. [Tkeol. Werkt, II. p. 321 ff.] ; Holzliausen, in the Tab. 
ZeilschHfi, 1832, IVT; Oeiander, ibidem, 1833, I., II. ; H. Kriiger, Str. 1837 
[BejscMag, in the Studien, 1860, p. 446 it. ; Bahr, in App. to his Coram., p. 
321 S. ; Hleek, on Heb. L 2 ; Uofmonn, SrhrifibeiBm, I. 153 ff., IL 357 
fF.] ) ; second, the series of angels, oc boos, £ph. L 21 ; Col. i. 16 (see 
S 129 ; the Gnostic element contiiined in these passages is not to be denied ; 
but it is quite old enough, and in the form here presented certainly Jewish 
eDoagh, to have been Inown to Paul ; see Horn. viii. 33 ; 1 Cor. zr. 24. 
Host of the terms used proceed not from an objeotiTe claasiflcation, but from 
nibjectiire, rhetorical necessities, and the al&nt of Gpli. ii. 7, iii. 21 ore no 
Gnostic orders of intermediate beings ; nor is this the case in ii. 2, since we 
find in Bom. zii. 2 also a personification of the spirit of the age and course of 
the world). Itisfnrtheraaserted thattheirA^fw^of Col. i.l9, il.9, Eph.i.23, 
is like that of the Yalentinian system ; verbaUj it appears so, but in reality it 
is i^uite otherwise ; cf. also Niisselt, Dis$. &6er Col. i. 19, HaUe, 1786 ; 
Christ bears in himself the fullneas of the divine attributes as tlnim and Kiyoi, 
a view which is older than Christianity, is applied tj] Jesus in the Apoca- 
lypse, S IS^i tuid the pmetical side of whioh, in genuine Pauline style, is made 
pnmuneat in Cul. ii. 9 ; ^h. iii. 19 ; iv, 13 ; the Church appears as an in- 
tamally orgaidzed body, Eph. U. cc.. Col. ii. 19, eta. ^it is evident from Rom. 
iii. 4 ; 1 Cor. xii., etc., that the New Testament ideas, consequently also 
m^ Rom. li. 33 ; 1 Cor. ii. 6 f. ; cf. Eph. iii. 10, were the sources of 
Uter BTstems, and not viet'Veria) ; exception is taken to the relation of the 
KZH, Eph, V. 22 f. (= 1 Cor. zi. 3 ft.) ; to the descent into Hades, Eph. iv. 
8 f. (quite against the connection ; for the quotation concerns gifU con- 
ferred after exaltation, and its applicability to Christ is proved by the fact 
that Ue first descended (to the earth or into the grave), and so filled and 

Soetrated heaven and earth. And even were the reference to the descent 
o Hades, it does not follow that this was an idea peculiar to the Gnostics 
(1 Pet. iii. 18 f[.), and invented by them). — A great number of other ex- 
pressions, lumrtfieii, at^ia, yimtm, fwi, HKorla, KOBitoKpiTap, etc., are alleged 
to show the same relationship to Gnostic ideas. Bat many of these can be 
authenticated from the oldest and most oudoabted writmgs of the N. T., 
and it would be strange and inconceivable that an Orthodox Catbolic Chiis- 
tian, writing for the purpose of reconciling Fanlinists and Petrintata, should 
have known no surer means for the accomplishment of this end than to bor- 
row from heretics, who were condenmed by all parties, a language foreign 
to both alike. 

Exception has been taken, again, to the oonneotdon of love with faith, to 
Christiauity as iriymais, to the mention of Mark and Luke together, upon 
which see \ 128. CoL ii. 11 treats of circumcision and baptism together, 
while elsewhere, Bom. vL 4 and iL 2^ thOT are treated separatel^f. In ch, 
iiL 11 the Gentiles are placed before the Jews, precisely the opposite in GaL 
iiL 28. On these and other pcunts alike indisputable we need not longer 
dwelL Col. ii. 8, which is sud to be directed against a definite Gnostie ^li- 
ksephy, is explained in %% 72, 116. 

fieoently, Pfleiderer (_Paulini>nuii, p. 366 ff., 431 ff. [E. tr. Lond., 1877, IL 
S6fr., 162fl.,]) finds in the polemic of the tvro Epistles a clearly expressed 
difference between the heresies combated (and consequently also a diiferenca 
in time and anthor). In the Epistle to the Colossians the matter in hand is 
as advanced Judaism, speculatively and ascetically refined, which its adhe- 
rents would amalgamate with Christianity. The author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, on the other hand, is preachine to Gentile Christians against im- 
morality and a hyper-Panlinism which inclined especially to Gnostic and do- 
aliatic theories, aJid looked down upon the people of the Old Covenant. He 
is the first theologian of Catholicism. 
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118 EPISTLE TO PHILBMON. 

124. There is yet a third epistle which as respects both date 
and destination belongs to the same groap : the Epistle to Phile- 
mon. This person was a prominent man at Colossse, a member 
of the Christian Church of that place, from whom an unfaith- 
ful slave, Onesimus, had ran away, and, through circumstances 
unknown to as, had met Paul and been converted by him. 
The Apostle sent him back, penitent and reclaimed, to his 
master, in the company of his messenger Tychicus, and gave 
him also this written commendation. It is the only epistle of bo 
purely personal a character that has come down to us from the 
pen of Panl, and is a model of tact and delicacy, the expression 
at once of a noble apprehension of Christian duty and of a 
bright and amiable humor. The fact that criticism has pre- 
sumed to call in question the genninenesa of these harmless 
lines only shows that itself is not the genuine thing. 

The spirit of this Epistle caji scarcelj be illuBtrsted more happilj than is 
done by Baur (Pavlus, 475 ff. [E. tr. 11. 80]), and yet this writer finds 
himsetl compelled (against his will 1) to seek aremueota against its genuine- 
ness. The tirst objeetioa, that Ephesiaus and cSossians are aleo spurioufi, ii 
not on argument at all, since the propei names in Col. iv. 7 fl. ma^ have 
been taken from Philemon ; to say that no epbtle can be produced with cer- 
taintj from the period at the imprisonment ia a petiiio principii ; seven 
words which Paul nowhere else uses and one which only occurs in tlie Ephe- 
siiins and Coloaaians (Jahrbftcher, 1843, p. 509) are certainly more easily 
counted than those which from other sources are known as Pauline. It 
must, it is true, have been " a quite unique concnrrenee of fortnitouB circniu- 
atances " that led Onesimus to I^ul, but Miat far more conjunctiouB of this kind 
occur in reality than in romance U a fact of daily experience ; and finally, the 
tact that romance (the Clementine Homilies) is open to the reproach of sim- 
ilar conjunctions simply shows, as everywhere, that even fictiuu, in the last 
analysis, always rests upon reality, not that the facts suitable for the uses of 
fiction were invented because of this quality. Holtzmann also (Hilgenfeld's 
Ztilachrijt, 1873, III.) raises suspicion, on the ground of isolated points of 
contact wiih the two preceding epistles, and finds in it the third of those 
which the writer to the Ephesians sent out simultajieously. 

Philemon and Aruhiupos are sought by Wieseler {Chronol., 452) and 
lourent {NeutetU, Studten, p. 100) in Laodicea, on the ground of Col. iv. 17 
and Philem. 2. 

Literature : J. G. C. Klotzsch, De ocauione et indoU tp. ad PkUem., Tit 
1792 ; D. H. Wildschut, De vi dietioniii el germonii eiejando in ep, ad PhSenL, 
Traj, 1809. Cf. abo the articles Philemon (by Daniel) and Onaiimu (bj 
Bettberg) in the Halle Encyclopedia. [Meyer, Introd. to Conatt.} 

Commentaries, of modem date : L. C. 6. Schmidt, L. 1766 ; 6. C. Storr, 
1781 ; (A. H, Niemeyer?) Halle, 1802 ; C. R. Hagenbach, Bas. 1829 ; J. 
F. I. Demme, Br. 18i4 ; M. Rothe, Bnu. 1841 ; A, Koch, Ziir. 1846. Sev- 
eral earlier ones are to be found in the fifth volume of the Cridct Saeri. 
rWiennger, in Olshansen, 1851, E. tr. by Eendrick, M. Y. 1353 ; F. R. 
Kiihne, L. 1S56 ; J. J. ran Ooetenee, in tange's fiiMw., XI., E. tr. by H. 
B. Hackett, N. T. 1868 ; see also Bleak, Ht^iann, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Eft- 
die, as cited under g§ 120, 122.] 

125. Finally, after two long years, toward autumn, the 
journey to Kome was begun. Hia friends were already scat- 
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tered in all directions in the perforniance of their duly ; Tychi- 
cns had returned to tbe province of Asia with these Epistles ; 
Timothy bad followed him ; TitoB was on a tour of inspection 
in lUyria, Creacens in Galatia. Others had gone to their 
homes ; Trophimus to Milehu, where sickness detained bim ; 
Erastna to Corinth ; Demetrius to Thessalonica, fearful of the 
by no means inviting journey ; for Paul would doubtless have 
been glad to take him with him. Mark also was upon a mi»- 
aion. Only Ariatarchua the Macedonian and Luke the physi- 
cian determined to accompany him, and were atill with the 
ApOBtle, The coun^ and trust in God of them all was s^ 
Terely tried. Danger, anxiety, uid adTentnce of every kind 
awaited them. It waa only after many months and atter ship- 
wreck that they reached Italy. Their meeting with certain 
Koman Christians raised their spirits, bnt the very next step 
which Paul was able to take in Rome to place himself in con- 
nection with the synagogue was calculate to quench this first 
joy. That it was not much better on tbe side of the church 
itself will soon appear. 

The enumeration of these namea iu the above connectioa maj be taken sa 
an attempt to explaiii 2 llm. iv. 9 ff^ 20, the Dotaral constractjon of which 
paBBtige would not be iome paethoiuous or im^narf journey of tbe Apoetle 
(an explanation adopted by those who maintain the nypotheeiB of a Becond 
itnpriaoDtoeiit, and by those who deny the genuineness tu the FsatoTal Epis- 
tlea), bnt solely the oppressive feeliiig of iaolation when one passes in lenew 
before the mind his far-diatant friends. Tbe greatest stress is laid, upon 
this view, ou what is said of Trophimus and Eraatus and on the cloalc left 
at Troas. It is quite plain, it is said, that Paul must recently hare been at 
that place in person. I think not. Paul leceived his first infonnation from 
Asia from Chiesiphoru^ in Rome, at a troublous time (2 Tim. i. 16. f.) ; 
■alnting this man b relatives, iv. 19, Paul says fniiher, by way of postscript, 
that he had himself desired to bring vet other friends with him to Rome, 
bnt of these Erastna had remained at Corinth and Trophimus had been pre- 
vionaly left at Miletus on acconnt of rickness. Or, if one prefer to take 
fa^Aivgr not as 3d plual, it may be supposed that I^nl puts himself back 
into oileumitances as they were at the time of lus depaxtnre from Ciesarea. — 
Even Pfleident (Paidinvmta, p. 466 [£. tt. IL 198]) recognizes in this pa»> 
Wge a eenuine Pauline fragment. 

On ue JonrtMy : G. Laetus, Paidi m. pertgrinatio Cmana Romam, Leyd. 
1639 ; J. HasBus, m the Bihl. brem^ 1. 1, and m Iken's TAeraunit, II. 717 ; 
SMtm, dissertatimis by P. A. Boraeu and J. F. Wandalin ; B. L. Eskuche, 
Dt naufragio P., Br. 1730 ; P. Wesselmg, De naufragio P., Traj. 1743 ; S. 
SeinliBga, Jl nmifragio di Paolo, Veu. 1769 ; J. £. J. Walch, Anti^mbtUi 
nouttoo) ex itinere P. romano, Jena, 1767 ; J. H. lArsen, Iter P. nantnnutn, 
eto., Arhos, 1821. [Farrar, II. 362 ; Convb. and H., 11. 299 ; Jas. SmlUi, 
Voyage md Shijmirtck of St. P., Load. 1880.] 

The last years of the apostolic we in general, from the enival of Paul in 
fbmie to the destraction of Jemsaura, are treated with reference to the lit- 
erature by E. Renaa, L'AnUchritt, P. 1873. Cf. H. Opits, Schick$aU vnd 
&ATiflen det Ap. P. tedhread itiner Otfangeiuehajl xu Bom, Zw. 1858. 

Paul's haste, upon bis arrival in Rome, fint of all to place himself on a 
good footing with tbe Jews, may have been in tbe interest of his oause (Aots 
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xxriii. 17 S.), jret cf. |g 202 and 210 on the predonunant regard had in the 
Acts to the ecclesiastical and theological siguificance of tlw tacts related. 
The oonjectare of Baumgarten (_Apoaldgach., III. 470 ft.) that Paul, at the 
neht of the Ronum Christians, regarded his mission as apostle to the GeOh- 
tiJes as completed, and therefore at the end (Rom, xi. 25) turned again to 
the Jewa, ascribes to him a strange delusion and a contradiction (Rum. ZT. 
23). Still, it is surprising that the Jews profess to know Christianitj OJlptvn 
affrq, Aots zzviii. ^) only from hearsay, as something everywhere (by the 
Jews) rejected. This can only be understood of Pauline Christianity (A 
^ponii) ; that of Rome may have separated itself as little from the syna> 
gogue as that of Jerusalem. Cf. §§ 106 ff. Obai. in acta P. romana, Giitt 
1822 fl. Pts. I.-in. 

126. For his caaae did DOt go as justice would have de- 
manded, nor aa Paul doubtless expected when he appealed. 
When distant from the throne one is apt to form conceptions 
of the govemment of the prince and his council which are con- 
tradicted by more intimate experience. He was held, it is true, 
in the so-called freer custody, and during all the time of his 
imprisonment could not complain of the treatment he re- 
ceived. But the very fact that he was held a prisoner was of 
ill omen. Secret inSuencea, unknown to him, must have 
worked against him. A preliminary bearing, or what might 
otherwise hare heen a trial, taught him, to his painful surprise, 
that he had counted in vain upon friendly support whence he 
had expected it, and that the authorities were animated by a 
spirit of judicial severity and political intolerance which had 
well-nigh cost him hia life. Uuder the weight of these gloomy 
circumstances, and with anxious forebodings for the future, be 
wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Acts Kzviii. 30, 31. — 2 Taa. iv. 16, 17, wyArn inAaTfa, at which not a sin- 
gle Roman Christian appeared as advocalM. The accusation was severe and 
rioleut ; whether from the moutl of the Alexander mentioned in vs. 14 is 
nncertaio, because of the fraementan chaiacter of the scattered notes 
hastilv committed to writing. A powerful, ontspokeu defense before a large 
Gentile audience saved the accused for the time. The noble Epistle to t£e 
Romans had failed of its immediate effect, and oral intercourse was but jnst 
beginning gradually to produce results. Some few acquaintances in Rome 
(rs. 21) now form the circle of the Apostle. Quick to forgive (vs. 16), he 
includes the rest in his love and salatiution. 

J. E. I. Walch, Vineula P. romana (Dia., VoL HI.) ; C. Wieaelet, 
Chronol., p. 521 £f . — G. L. Oeder, De loco et tempore laiplie ep. II. ad Tim. 
(in his Animadv., p. 607 ft.) 

127. It is beautiful to read how, notwithstanding the over- 
whelming probability of the nearness of death, which he had 
already so often looked in the face during the past quarter of 
a century, and in view of which a certain anxiety, which does 
Dot necessarily imply either fear or weakness of faith, may 
creep over even the noble soul, he thinks first, not of himself, 
but of his work and of his disciple. To him, far distant, whom 
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he no longer hoped to see agiun, he writes his last will, his 
apostolic testameDt. He is to carry forward the work begun 
with fresh vigor ; fae is to suffer and fight for the gospel like 
hia master, and to stand fast against the world and error. 
Having been well taught in his youth and having come to 
maturity early, he will know how to defend the faith, mun< 
tain his position, and so far as is in his power will realize the 
blessing which the Apostle, laying his hands upon him, had 
once pronounced upon the youth in the family circle. Yet be 
will not deceive him as to what awaits him. The times will 
become darker and darker, men more and more opposed to 
sound doctrine, and a generation devoid of all virtue and truth 
will call the messengers of Christ to battle. Finally, as it 
were in a last hurst of hope, inspired by his tender love for 
the son of his heart, he calls him to him yet once more, for> 
getting, in the expectation of seeing lum again, that he baa 
already bidden him farewell forever. 

Of all the Pauline EpintleB which cridcisin has attacked, none (save that 
to Philemon) beaj:B the stamp of gennineuess so plainly as this, proTided 
one keeps in mind the turcumBtances under which it most hare been written. 
To infer ftom the abtuig;iiig tone (with which compare the Epistles to the 
PhiL, the two to the Cor., and GaL) that there were originally more epistles 
than one, which have been combined by a third hand, toKether with new 
additions, into one whole, that is to saj into a piece of patunwork (Credner, 

S. 466 B\ ia an unhappy hypothesis, but at the same time a most naive eon- 
wrion that langnsge snch as this came from the heart and from the life, 
not from a post-apostolio forgery. 

The personal allustons are more nnmerous than almoet anywhere elae, 
eveiywheie natural, for the most part new, and therefore not binrowed fnmi 
any other source, in part quite msigniflcant (i. 6, 15 ff. ; iii. 11, 14 ; iv. 9 
It.) ; the tone full at once of the love of a faUier and the trust of a friend 
(L 8, 13 fl. ; ii. 2 f., 14 f., 22 f. ; It. 1 t.) j the doctrinal statements brief 
and terse, not as if for one nninstrueted or weak, but as by a dying man for 
hia own comfort (i. d 0. ; iL 8 1L) ; official instructions are the ^ef sub- 
ject from beginning to end (i. 6 ff., 13 f. j ii. 1 tt^ litt.;uL 5, 10; ir. 2 ff.), 
and this without a trace of hieiarchical aspirations or of other later phe- 

For the exegetical literature see §g 88, 91. 

128. The whole Epistle is so completely the natnral expres- 
sion of the actual situation of the author, and contains, un- 
sought and for the most part in the form of mere allusions, 
socE a mass of minute and unessential particulars, that even 
did the name of the writer not chance to be mentioned at the 
banning it would be easy to discover it. If, therefore, this 
Epistle, together with the other to Timothy and that to Titus, 
has found similar disfavor at the hands of criticism, the reason 
therefor must be sought in other portions of their common 
contents. Several grounds of doubt have actually been uiged 
with emphasis and effect. The first, deduced from the diffi- 
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onlty or impossibility of assigning these three epistles a con- 
venient place in the known life of Paul, has been already con- 
sidered, and, rejecting the favorite expedient of a liberation 
and subsequent second imprisonment of the Apostle, the at- 
tempt hae been made above to arrange anew the chronological 
order of events in a nataral and acceptable manner. A second 
KTgument has been found in the all^^ striking differences of 
language. A great number of expressions have been enumer- 
ated which are said not to occnr elsewhere in the Pauline 
Epistles, bat which do occnr, strangely, in precisely these three, 
which have thereby acquired a peculiar coloring of style. This 
ailment also seems to as to have very insufficient foundution. 
Though there is some truth in the facts it alleges, it infers too 
mnch from them, and the same argument might be applied as 
well to other portions of this literature. For the most part, 
however, upon close analysis and examiuatioD, it loses the dan- 
gerous character which has been found in it. 

Literature of criticism : F. SehleiBrmacher, Vd>er den tog. enten Brief da 
P. an dm Tim., B. I8OT1 H. I^«nok, BtmeHamgm ilber dauelben, Gott. 1808. 
Cf. Loffler's Kl. Schriftm, U. 216 ; Thea. Annal., 1809, p. 812 fF. 

Against all three epiatles : Eichhoni, Eml., UL ; De Wette, EM. ; P. C. 
Bur, DU log. PiatoraUnieft det Ap. P. auft neue krilitch unlersueht, Tiib. 
1836. Also Schwegler, Nadiap. ZeitaUa; II. 138, and Baur'a Paulta, p. 
492 [E. tr, II. 98]. [Hilgeufeld, EM., 1875; Holt^mann, DU PatlorallirKfe 
krit. u. exeg. iMAanddt. L. 1880; 8. Davidson, IrUrod., rev. ed. II. ^I ft.] A. 
Siuittes, Etuda critiqua mr let leOrei ptaiorala, F. 1852 ; Ewald, SU^ien 
Sendtckreibm, etc., p. 216 fl. ; Flleiderer, Pauitnwmuir, n. 464 ff. [E. tr, IL 
196]. — For them r Bertholdt, in his Journal, VIII., IX., and in Mb EM.j 
H. F. Elroer, Paidua tt Jaajat, Br. 1821 (m the Appendix) ; G. BdU, 
Zeit der A bfatitung und paulin. Chamkler der Brief e an Tim. unrf Titus, B. 
1829 ; C. F. Kling, in the Appendix (Ft. V.) to Flatt's ExegH. Vorietungenj 

E. Kireheraeitung, 1836, p. 641 ; M. BaumgarteD, Die EckUieU der Fastoral- 
hriefe, B. 1837 ; GuerUte^ Beitrage, p. 117 £f. ; BdHger's Beilrdge, IV., V. ; 
idem, in Rudelbach's Zeiadtrifi, 1842, IV. ; 1843, 1., 11. ; Dietlein, Urchritten- 
Vuan,p. 153; S.F. Good, Aulhentidle da qm.patloraUs.iioat 1848; Deiitzsch, 
in Rudelbach's Zeitachr., 1851, IV.; T. Rodow, De argg. hiat. fuifiiu aulhentia 
.... impugnata at, Gott. 1852; A. Dubois, Eiade crit. tur rauihenlidie, eto., 
Str. 1856 ; F. G. Ginella, De miOtentia epp. ptat, Vrat 1365 ; Priedlieb, Pr«- 
legg. xw Herraeneutik, p. 78 fl. ; Wieseler, in Henog'e EncgH., Pt. XXI. 
[Fairbaim, Pastoral Epp., 1874; Farrw, St. Paul, U. 607 ; SchafE, Ch. Hist., 
WT. ed. I. 798 ; Plumptre, Art. Timothy, Epp. to, in Smith's Diet.'] — Unde- 
<aded : L. R. Rolle, De au&entia epp. pattoiiUivia, Arg. 1841 ; C. E. Schar- 
liii^i>t« neuetten Unterts. Ober die tog. Pattoralbriefe, Jena, 1816. Cf. my 
veview of the last in the Jena Lit, Zeitung, 1847, p. 749. Holtzmann, in 
BnnseD'e Bibelinerk, VIII. 486, admits liiat there are slaU some valid argu- 
ments for the genuineness. 

E. DemOle, Sur CtaHhemicili de la teconde AtlrtjL. TitnoOk^ Gen. 1831 ; 

F. Hitdg, Ueber den zaeiien Brief an Tim. (Jc*. iforait, p. lEM) ; Oeder, 
De loco el tempore scr. tee. ep. ad Tim. (Animadv., p. 607). 

Cf. in general the exegeboal literature cited in gg 88, 91. — On thechroo- 
dogical order of the three epistles see g§ 87, 88, 90, 114, 1^6 f., 131. Also 
Wieseler, Chronol., p. 303 ; C. W. Otto, Die getehiehOiehen VerhdUniste dtr 
Pattoraibriefe, h. 186a 
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Among the taeameota against Uie genuineneM, that deduced from the 
ttyle waa fonnerl; most emphasized, bat Baur has riehtl)'' placed it in the 
baokgroond. NotninK mu ever more muikillfullj hasdled. From the stjle, 
or at least in comiection with it, Eichhom has recognized a single pen, not 
Faollne, Schleienuacher two, the genuine and the spurioua, whue Credner 
haa made a still mora elaborate diTisioD. To one critic the forger is a skill- 
ful imitator, to another a dums; eompiler, ete. Fnrthenuore, pasuo^ over 
less importaiit points, it is to be remembered, with respect to tlus cFiterion, 
that the objaotiouB are fooaded thiooghont more npoii the mere choice of 
words than upon style and ^taz ; but (1.) an indefinitelj neater number 
of peculiar words aie found m each one oi tlie tiiree epistles uau in all three 
together compared withtheother epistles; therefore iianifthingatalliatobe 
proved by this argument, we must m oonaisteDcv infer three authors : of. the 
tabhw in the Tilb. Jahrb., 1843, p. 609 ff . (2.) The aumber of these peonliac 
words, arrange them as one wil^ is very much diminished by the exelusiou of 
those which there did not ohance to be an opporUioitj to use elsewhere ; of 
those, in the second place, to which Uie c^her epistles fuinish related words, ds- 
rivatiTes, etc. ; of those, flnall j, which exhibit a like method of formation, which 
in a language like the Greek and in writers like the Hellenists is very note- 
worthy : for example, over against the two woida compounded with ^tfiat 

" ;tothe Pastoral Epistlf ' 

IT ones, formed of the si 
ments. In geuenl, the lists of this kind prepared by the negatiTe criticism 
are often very unfiur. (3.) Id case of a language ae rich as the Greek and a 
mind so rich as that of Paul, such counting of words is a precanons pursuit. 
The two epistles to the Corinthians contain in themselTes alone at least as 
many (if not more) words which do not oceor in those to the Romans and 
Galatians as do the Pastoral Epistles compared with the rest. Are these 
therefore by different authors ? It is true that single expressions appear 
here which Paul might have used elsewhere also, but does not use (^ttit, 
etc., iyipimi BtaS, nXm""^ t^iBh't etc, ttar^rqi, and some otben). The 
question is. Just how much weight onght this fact to have ? Cf. I. F. Beok- 
haus, De voce. Iiat *»W>"»» in prima ep. ad Tim., etc, Ldng. 1810. [Holti- 
mann, PastoralbrUfe, p. 84 ff. ; Farrar, 11. 613.1 

Akin to the above is the assertion of a peonliar poet-Pauline dogmatioa 
(Schweeler, II. 133 ff. ; Kostlin, Joh. Lehrb., 37S B.). This is said to be at 
once polemic and ireoic (for the former see § 129), the latter to conciliate 
the Jewish Christians. Whence, for example, wiara col irrirTi (1 Cor. zilL 
13 ; GaL T. 6 ; 1 Thoss. v. 8, etc.), Ipya favored (Rom. ii. 7 ; liii. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 10 J ix. 8, etc.), an Ebbnitic view of the Iaw, 1 Tim. i. 8 (— Rom. vi. 7, 
ef. 14 ; vii 1 ff., 12 ; Gal. ii. 19, ete.}, tCcttit not in ita Bpeclfic Paaline sense 
(oD the contrary 2 Tna, ill. 15 and several passages which may be disputed), 
but simply as ecclesiastioal orthodoxy (the expression aside — Christian 
faith, Bom. L 6 ; xiii. 11 ; G^. L 23 ; 1 Cor. iii. 5, etc.), therefore wUrra hi 
lniTVH Xpirry instead of -wina ■!> 1. X., like Paul (Gal. ii. 16 ; iii. 26 ; Rom. 
iii. 25 ; £ph. i. 15), klyraira rQi iXitOitat, an Ebionitio phrase (yet made up 
of two good Fautine words). From these examples it may be judged how 
mnch that is evidently unpauline in the realm of dogmatics has been found 
in these Epistles. 

Here belongs also the argument upon which mnoh stress has been laid, 
that the three Epistles have a stamp so peculiar that they not only belong 
twether in time, but are inconceivable between Galatians and Corinthians. 
The first point refutes itself to all who are not willfully blind to the notable 
difference of tone and language in 2 Tim. ; the second, in view of the in- 
tense individuality of every one of the epistles of Paul, is only a difficulty, 
when, leaving out of account all psychological facts, and in accordance wiu 
a, preooooeived scheme, the writings of Paul are thought of as unaffected t^ 
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the thousand inflnences of the moment, and when it is forgotten that in 
reality we know fai too little of these determinative influences themselTes. 
Because Paul a year ago wrote acaiuBt GalatJan Judaiats, and two yean 
later ia to meet them again elseWnere, is it therefore impossible that he 
dionld be conteudjug to-oay with other opponenti ? " To attempt to figure 
ont every step " of the Apoetle is no doubt a hazardous piece of business, 
but to determine what he con, or rather otumot, hare thought in every year 
of hifl lif e — 7 

The Second Epistle to Timothy, moreover, is said to bear in itself spedal 
marks of spuriousnesa : ii. 8 it cites the Gospel of Luke (a tong-eiploded 
patristic vagaiy) ; iii. 15 B. it declares the whole Scriptures to be inspired 
(only the O. T., as Paul everywhere) ; i. 5 it speaks of the aged grand- 
mi^er of Timothy (what is there out of the way in this, in the case of a 
young- man of 26 ? ) i U. 3, 4, a simile from military service, in the style of 
the second century (which learned it from Paul himself, see 1 Cor. ii. 7 ; 2 
Cor. s. 3, 4) i iv. 11 Luke and Mark, the Paulinist aad the Petrinist, are 
found together, reconciled and reconciling, with the Apostle (of tlus particu- 
lar purpose there is just as tittle here as ia PhUem. 24) ; iii. 8 apocryphal 
traditions inconceivable with Paul (cf. 1 Cor. x. 4) ; iii. 11 an extract ft^m 
the Acts (rather selected because it occurred in the native land of Timothy) ; 
finally, iv. 21, it contains salutations from Linus, the subsequent Pauune 
bishop of Borne. (But gianting the e{>iscapal« of this man to be a fiction, is 
the person necessarily so also ? And if the name represents a partisan pnr- 
poee, why is it lacking in Rom. ivL, in the catalofpie of the Paulinists, Uke- 
wise forged, according to Baur ?) 

129. It would be of mncti more veight, and altogether de- 
cisive, if it could actually be proved that the three Epistles 
were written in view of certain religions phenomena and needs 
of the Church of a much later time. Some would find in the 
description of the false doctrines agwnst which warning is 
given in these Epistles, not merely the genernl outlines of the 
Gnosticism which spread in the second century, but yet more 
definitely the picture of a particular Gnostic system, known to 
some extent from other sources. So long as criticism disputed 
only the three Pastoral Epistles, it was sufiGcicnt to show in 
their defense that the same features, the same characterizations 
of opponents, and the same polemics were to be found ia other 
Pauline epistles as well. But since this similarity has been 
made, consistently, a ground of suspicion against these others 
also, and like condemnation has been passed upon them, this 
mode of defense is no longer sufficient. It may, however, as 
it seems to ns, be satisfactorily replaced : on the one hand, by 
the weU-establiBbed conviction that the statements of all these 
epistles by no means necessarily lead to the conclusion that the 
author had in mind a definite, finished Gnostic system of the 
second century, least of all that of Marcion ; on the other, by 
proof that the tendencies opposed, neither in their Judaistio 
nor in their theosophic elements, contain anything foreign to 
the apostolic age. 

Bam and his followers have ri^itly declaied that in order to prove the 
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spnrionaness of the Piwtonil Epistles the positive porpose of the forgery 
must be shown. This purpose tkej oonsider to be, chiefly, the solemn re- 
nunciatioD by the FauUne party of the Gnosis (of Marcioii) as a system 
which forced their own principles to false couclnsioas, to whicn is opposed an 
eodesiaatical orthodoxy (already irenic and catholicizing ; in genertJ, to 
combat the Gnostic beieaes whioh ware prevalent after I^. 

This historical basis seems to me to be thronghout ill-founded : — 

(1.^ No clear pictoze of definite, known opponents of this character is to be 
foona in these Epistles ; and Banr is oompelled to borrow From history, both 
Judaistic and Asdnomian, morally blameless and highly immoral sects of 
Gnostics in order to expltua the different features of the desoription. But 
the farther down we come in time the more inconceivable wonld be so 
nnsatiafactary and confused a delineation. That which is opposed does not 
appear as a complete, finished system ; it is prestunptnous error in general, 
as, in its manifold and contradictory manifestations, it is everywhere opposed 
to the truth, which is one. It di^jnifles itself with the tuune of yrMra, 1 
Tim. vi 20, which, however, is denied it, as Paul himself gives greater and 
greater value to the true Gnoda (Rom. xi. 33, zv. 14 ; 1 Cor. i. 6 ; viii. 1 S. ; 
2 Cor. a, 6, etc.), by the side of which the false only too easily creeps in (1 
Cor. viii. I). The latter may be known by its source (1 Tim. iv. 2), its pur- 
pose (vi. 5 i Tit. i. 11), and its subject (1 Tim. i. 4, 6 ; 2 Tim. ii. 14, 16, 23). 
It appears as something diseased, as a gangrene, 2 T!m. ii. 17 ; true knowl- 
edge, which is manifested in Christian works, is described as the state of 
health. The figure is new, but not very far removed from the well-known 
Pauline similes of growth, weakness, restoration of the members, and others 
borrowed from the body. 'ErtpotitaaiiaX.tlr, 1 Tim. i. 3, is indeed a new word, 
but cf. 1 Cor. liv. 21, 2 Cor. vi. 14, and for the thing itself 2 Cor. zi. i. Gal. 
L 6 ff., 1 Cor. xvi. 22, where the polemic is even shipper. AlprrucSi, Tit. iii. 
10, in accordance boUi witJi 1 Cor. zL 19 and Gal, v, 20, and with the connec- 
tion as well (Iptii, ^x<t')i is not a heretic, but an empty-headed and disputa- 
tioos ptater ; "a contemporary of Tertullian" would not have contented 
hiroseU with a mere useless mention of the heresy of Uardon, and dismissed 
it with a naitirta. Or does rapcurturtai mean to excommunicato ? (1 Tim. 
T. 11 and the ooncordance.) 

(2.) The subject is not only not a definite heresy opposed to an eccleuas- 
tietd orthodoxy, but often no proper doctrine at alL It is the moral corrup- 
tion that is made prominent, to a noteworthy degree, cf. 1 Tim. i. 19 ; iv. 1 
ft. ; vi. 10 ; 2 Tim. iL 16 ; iii. 1 fl., 13 ; Tit. l 12 ff, ; accordingly, also, much 
more stress is laid upon the practical element of the gospel than upon the 
purely dermatic part, and the bishops of the churches ore characterized and 
judged essentially upon this basis. Now were Marcion and his followers, his- 
torically, so utterly wicked people ? Or wonld the controversialists of the 
second century have been content to oppose to the Gnostics bishops of bUme- 
less character who, so far as theological knowledge was concerned, might not 
be above tbe general standard of the common people ? 

(3.) Again, the subject is not always theology or philosophy. What is at- 
tested by the classic writars and everywhere in the N, T., especially of Ephe- 
■us (Acts zii-), in reference to the witchcraft, magic, jugglery and occult 
science of all sorts then in yogae, is fonnd here also ; the yitr*', 2 Tim. iii. 
13, are not Mardonites at all, any more than are Jannea and Jambres, vs. 8 ; 
vs. 6 gives us a deeper view of the abyss of ruin which yawns before men in 
consequence of the unsettling of relieioua conviction and the spread of su- 
perstition. Even the ascetic life might consist in part of fanciful initiatory 
rites, which led finally to debauchery and robherv. Until it is proved th^ 
all charlatans, exorcists, astrologers, magi, and ul others of the tribe, by 
whatsoever name they may go, Simon included, shot forth out of the earth all 
at onoe, tike mushrooms, and not nntil after the year ISO, this department of 
r"'*~"ii^ is intelligible fully a bnndred years eariier. 
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(<.) 'Hiit polemic u directed at the some time against Judaism, "Ht L 1(^ 
14; uL 9; 1 Tim. L 7 ff. etc. (cf. §123.). The last passage bj no means 
Inu in Tiew opponents who rejected the Law, and mAiii i rifuii is not a replj, 
bnt a concession (Rom. vii. 12, 11), and over aetuust it stauds the supreme 
prinoiple Sataif oi «;t«, tb. 9, cf. 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 'fit. iii. 5. But, it is said, the 
tone of this polemic is not the same as that to the Gaiatians. True ; neither 
is the latter the same as that to the Bomaiii ; and in 2 Cor. x. ff., it is still 
different. It might be supposed that when Paul was talking piivatelj with 
l^oth; and Titus such things would be arranged somewhat less Bjsteioat- 
ioall}', vet also somewhat more forcibly and more iworiiuas than in the pulpit. 
In 1 Tim. i. 4, 6, 2 Tim. ii. 14, 23, 'Ht i. 10 f., iii. 9 there is expressed 
rather di wl p-'" and disgust than dogmatic zeaL Naturally ; with these cop- 
Eespondcnts there was no need of any display of theological eloquence. But 
how if these oorrespondents are imaginary, and tlie opponents in the case 
are a sect by no means lacking in int^igeuce, still incrcasiDg, and in other 
cespecta also perhaps not to be despbed ? And are strict and poaitiveAjiti- 
nomians [like the (inoetics] properly called Ki>isliJiiririiAai (I Tim. i. 7), and 
that as a designation of their essential charactenatic, and is it a sufGcient 
criticism upon them that they know not what they say, and dispute about 
words? 

(5.) To CDTcr the forgery, it ia said, tite Epistles make Paul predict the 
Gnostics as future, 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii 1 ; ir. 3, of. Acts zx. 30. But 
the " last times " and the evil they were to bring did not appear on the hori- 
Eon for the first time in the year 160. AH the Apostles, Jesus himself 
know of them, and even the sytiagogae before them. The testimony of the 
Apocalypse, alone indisputable, may sufGce for all. The heretics there 
mentioned, chs. ii., iii., dwell in the same region, and are in no respect unlike 
those of our Epistles. And one who ia minking of his departure in the 
midst of the iMttle neoessaiily sees the future ^t more gloomy than the 
present. But if it is asserted that 1 Tim. vi. 20 is copied from Uegesippns 
(Euseb. iii 32), nod tiiat he expressly testifies that in the time of Paul tJiere 
vere as yet no heresies, we re^Jy that in the passftge cited it is not Hegesip- 
pus but Eusebius that is speaking, and that he evidently borrows his expres- 
sions fa whole series of them) from 1 Tim., simply looking at antiquity itt 
the light of later prejudices. 

(6.) Finally, actual traces of Gnostio ideas are only isdated and entirely 
diacooneeted : (a) itieoi. TtcfoAorfai, 1 1^. L 4, iv. 7, Tit. i. 14, iii. 9, 
T"'g*i>i it is true, be bronght into connection with what is said in (3), but there 
may possibly be theosophic speculatiiHts bidden under these tenns. Only 
there are certainly no systems of raons (which, as being opposed to mono- 
theism just as much as to the gospel Chnatology, would not have been dis- 
missed with simply adisdainfulYpii^tx), bnt these speculations still appear to 
be based upon Jewish angelologv (CoL ii. 18), which, in a century which 
produced the book of Enoch and the Apocalypse, mast certainly have en- 
tered more than one field of tiiouglit. Moreover, this mythology is undeni&- 
bl^ connected with asceticism, therefore again also with Judaism, (b) The 
rejection <rf marriage, 1 Tim. iv. 3 and, (c) , of the resurreotion of the body, 2 
Tun. ii. 18, may very well have had their foundation in a dualistio rejectiiHi 
of matter. But dmuistio notions are muob older than Marcion and his otm- 
temporariee. Them is certainly also Doeetism, which sprang from the same 
root. — False traces are, for example : 1 Tim. ii 14 j cf. 2 Cc«. xL 3 ; 2 
Tim. ii. 8 ; of. Rom. i. 3, ete. 

But how many different kinds of meD (2 TEm. ii 90) may Uiere not have 
been in an ancient ^uroh, to which proselytes were led not only by religions 
need and conTiction, bat also by fauatioism, onrioeity, even by self-iaterest 
or prejudice, especially once sraucely any oonditiiMia were attached to bap- 
tism ? No woDoer that when, as here, where Paul is writing to an intimate 
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friend, we are able to get a deeper Tiew of thinga, the fi^orea appear in Bo 
motley a suxtnre, wid in ttjMaj respects so utterly diffeieot from wbaX a 
piom fancy would paint them. 

Cf. alaoH. Bottgei, l)UOnotuderPa^oraB>rufe(Beitrege,VQLV.} ;J.F. 
Boddeiu, rvwrii ^ti^cimfwi (%n(., p. 663) ; C. A. Huth, Faha mostiearvm 
identia, L. 1723 ; J. H. Mai, ExercitL, I. 293 ; Reinera, in the BiU. Bfeai^ L 
986 ; J. U. I^ng, De getteaiogiu mtnquamJaaendU, Nor. 1696 ; B. G. Claoo- 
wits, Dt iilis qai avo ap. rtfurr. neganinl, H. 1744 ; G. E. Leo, Ad 1 Thn. m. 
1 »qq., W. 1839 ; W. Mangoii £)U Irrlehrer der Pattoraibrwfi, Mb. 1856 ; 
£. Belin, Sur la Ceadanca heTe'liqua eomhaUae* dan* Us epp. pattoraia, Str. 
186G. [SohaS, Apoil. Ch., p. 6G9.] 

ISO. Like judgment, we belieTe, should as yet be passed 
cpoD the assertaan that the interoal arraDgemente of the 
churchea, aa they are reflected in the Epistles or prescribed in 
them, remind us Dot so much of the Bimplicity of early times 
as of the more elaborate organization and the progress of a 
later generation. It cannot be denied that immorality very 
early succeeded in this sphere, by means of foiged documents, 
in gaining acceptance for new forms. But it may well be 
doubted whether in these Epistles church gorernment really 
appears so mature and highly developed, enriched to such an 
extent with ordinances and institutions of which the Apostle 
could not have thought iu his time, that conclusions adverse to 
their genuineness must be drawn therefrom. The arguments of 
criticism everywhere lose a large part of their strength upon 
closer examination, and the accordance with Pauline style still 
counterbaiances all objections, — all the more since the purpose 
of the forgery is not clear, or rather since a different one is 
supposed for each separate epistle, — thus weakening still more 
the view which rejects them all together. 

It most be admitted that to the reader who yields himself to tike nfttnial 
impresstoo this Uat argument has very gteat weight against the genuineness. 
Nevertheless, it is not go absolutely unanswerable as it seems. On the chro- 
uolo^ here adopted, and which must be adopted oo the assumptioii of the 
penmneneas, its weig^ht is rather increased than diminished. The queation 
liS, whether, four years at the most after the first pleaching, the church can 
have been organized as it appears in 1 Hmothy. 

The beginnings of the church of Ephesus (Acts iviii. 19) fall in the year 
51. The inmeaiately following narnttive oertuoly does not allow us to in- 
fer the existence of a separate Christian society ; xiz. 9 plainly states the 
mtpomte. Its formation falls at the earliest in the latter part of 66, and the 
£piBtIe was written at the latest in 68. In the mean time the progress must 
have been rapid. The scene narrated, liz. 23 fE., is so natural that it surely 
must be founded on immediate histoncal recollection. But it has for its sub- 
ject an extraordinary decline of heathenism, and the statement of xiz. 10 is 
oonflrmed by the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the Colosaians. 

Criticism has made out its case very easily by at once casting sospicion 
npon all epistles from which contd be obtained any knowledge of the organ. 
iiation of apostolic churches. Bomans and Galatians have notbiug to do 
with the mutter ; the ApocaljTJse represents the churches as ruled by angels. 
Nevertheless, there are certamly indubitable parallels. There are deacons at 
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Corinth : 1 Cot. xn. 15 (Rom. sri. 1), cf. Phil. i. 1. Ad (wganized cbiirali 
govermiieiit ia preaupposed in 1 Cor. lii. 28, mBtprtimt, cf. Rom. xU. 7, 8, 
aside from all thai, ia said upon the Bnbject in the Acts. Organized oharitj 
is to be assumed from the collections often spoken of ; it is a natural out- 
growth of the Ckriatian spirit, and moreover doubtless an inheritance from, 
former times. The agspte are a historical fact (1 Cor. zi.), but they also 
imply a perHOual mon^ement. The sjoagogue already had presbyters ; 
we find Uiem, undei dinerent names (a noteworthy fact, because it shows 
that no importance waa attached to the name) in PhiL i. 1 ; 1 Thesa. v. 12 ; 
Eph. iv. 11 ; AcU zx. 17, 28. That the ofBce waa an object of ambition (1 
llm. iii. 1) follows from human nature ; that the bishop was always butoae, 
and therefore a post-apoatolic hiecaich, is directly contradicted by Tit. i. ff, 
7. That he was not to be a novice (1 1^. iii. 6), and that uo one was to 
become a deacon without having been proved (vs. 10), seems very nat- 
ural, considering that every one who desi^ was admitted to baptism with- 
out delay. Ad Apostle who had occasion to tell his cMinverts that dmnlieiir 
ness, gluttony, fornicatioii, and theft were onolimtiaii would have managed 
very indiscreetly if he had committed the church withont further thou^t to 
the Holy Spirit. The laying on of hands (1 Tim. iv. 14 ; v. 22) is an O. T, 
natutsl gesture of blessing. Why should tt not be used for a special ofGce f 
Why not by the older members of the church in the case of a young man 
who devotes himself to a noble calling, and who, becoming inspired in that 
solemn moment, gives testimony of that which moves hiin ? 2 Tim. i. 6 is 
the psychologically more clear, and therefore certainly not ungenuine, form 
of what ia misapprehended at Acts viii. 17, idi. 6, because the author did 
not participate in it. The ^1110X07111 (1 Tim. vi. 12) is shown by the context 

S!B. 13) not to be an ecclesiastically sanctioned, formal confession of faith, 
ut all these admonitions taken together are in place if we have here a pre- 
maturely old teacher, now numbering about fifty years, who has grown 
weary in the apostolic office, and ripened by eiperience (2 Cor. iii. 7 (f. j 
Gal. iv. 13), taking leave of his pupu, who was about half bis age, and who 
had already, in tender youth, taken upon himself, full of coniHdence, the 
heavy burdens of office. In this way also 1 Tim. iv. 12, 2 Tim. ii. 1 f , 22, 
can be naturally explained. 

That women desired to apeak in public (1 Tan. ii. 11) we know as re- 
gards Curiutb from 1 Cor. xiv. 34 ; n. 6. The requirement of a single 
marriage, 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. G (not as a positive command, but simply ex- 
cluding a second), for the bishops is in reality only a more extreme case, 
quite m the spirit of 1 Cor. vii., and is less strict Uian Rev. xiv. 4. With 
respect to womeo (1 T"ini. ii, 15 ; v. 3 ff., 11 £E. ; cf. iii. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8 ; 
Tit. ii. 3 f.) it should be said first of all that Paul does not here consider 
them frem an ideal point of view, as perhaps in 1 Cor. vii. 34, but from « 
thoroughly practical one, and that on this sober, practical view, marriage, the 
burdens of maternity, and household carea appeared the most eacctive 
meana of training, and often the only preventive of pions idleness and indis- 
creet gossip, 1 Tmi. T. 13. Is this so far removed from the subjection else- 
where commended ? We see the man of affairs in other matters also tune 
the strings to a lower pitch without therefore forgetting the higher tones. 
And a forger in the second century would certainly have commended cel- 
ibacy aa a means of salvation rather than child-bearing. That a, catalogue of 
widows to be sopported had been or was to be prepared is certainly evident 
from 1 Tim. v. 9. But when alms are distributed there is never any lack 
of suitors, and the church was doubtless early obliged to seek measures of 
protection i^ainst the throng from without. Tlie picture of the Ephesian 
chureh {[ivenin this Epistle is certainly not favorable, but bow is it willi the 
Corinthian ? 
In the middle of the second eentniy, moreover, the snbjeot would no 
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tounr ht simply the moral qualities of the InBhops, but Uieit aaUunitf as 
weU ; in 1 Tim. it. 13 we should hare expected a full; elabonted cultos; in 
ii. 2, 7, IT. 10, ri. 1, refereoce to the cha^s against the CbriaUans carrent 
Uter; and in 2 Tim iii. 11 there oanbe noising of the bloody ofBcial peneen- 
tiona of the ChrigtiEuia read betweeo the lines. 

Finally, it should not be underatood from the last BeotionB that in oar view 
all doubti regarding the genuinensis have now been dismisBed bb unfounded. 
We simply wish to be tudeistood as saying that the matter is not yet set- 
tied, that we can for oorBelveB regard as fixed only bo much as this, that the 
hypothesis of a second imprisonment is notbin^more than a makeshift, and 
that we absolutely cannot regard the Second Epistle to Hmothy as a foi>- 
^rj. [In his commentuy. La Ejntrei Pavtinimnes, 1878, IL 243, 307, 
Keuaa rejects 1 Tim. and Titus, though still accepting 2 Tim.] 

181. The last earthly wish of the Apostle, to see his beloTed 
Timothy once more and to be strengthened by bis presence in 
the hour of death, was realized. His friend came, and re- 
mained for a time at Rome. Other visits also cheered his anx- 
ious heart. Among others came Epaphroditoa, probably not 
the Colossian, and brought a new gift of love into the dreary 
solitude of the Apostle from the charch at Philippi, which, 
moved by filial love toward him, had once before cared for his 
necessities. His gratitude) most hearty, as the pure source 
whence the gift sprang and the gloomy prospects of the re- 
ceiver demanded, Paul expresses in the Epistle to the Pbilip- 
pians. It was brought to the place of its destination by the 
same messenger, after his recovery from an illness in Rome. 
But he brought also with it and in it, by the side of a faint 
and wavering hope of release, a foreboding, already deeply 
rooted, that the end was near, and a familiarity, strengthened 
into Christian submission, with the thought of the rest to 
follow. 

The histi»ioal data for introduction are f onnd in iL 25 fl. ; ir. 10, 14 
11^18. 

It is not ooTieot to say that the key-note of this Epistle, quite in contrast 
with 2 Tim., is joyful, and x'^'^ the refrain throughout. In i. 18 Paul re- 
j<nces over the progress of Uie gospel, in spite of dl hia personal aflliction 
(vs. 17) ; Ts. 19 certainly cipresHeB a hope, but it immediately gives place to 
nneertainty, and the thoueht of death grows strmger. With equal rapidity 
do hope and uncertainty ^temate in Tsa. 25, 30. Again, in ii. 2 (iv. 1) it is 
only the love and friendship of the Fhilippians that awsJcens his joy, and in 
TB. 16 B. the gloomy outlook is contending with the joy of Christian rictory. 
Hie uncertainty of the result is again expressed in li. 23 ; the dreary aitua- 
tion of the present moment in vs. 27 f. 

Literature : A. F. Biisching, Introd. in ep. ad Phil., Hal. 1746 ; J. P. 
Mynster, EirU. in den Brief an die PhU. (0pp., 169 fl.) ; H. C. M. Eettig, 
Qumtiona philippetaes, Giaa. 1831 ; J. Hoog, De coelia phii. eonditione pn- 
flunu, Leyd. 1825 ; W. H. Schinz, Die <Aris3. Gemeinde zu PhUippi, Z. 1S33. 

G. I>. Oeder, Jh tempore el loco icr. ep. ad Phil. ( Conj., p. 3^) ; Paulns, 
De tempore tcr. prions ad Tim. et ad Phil, epp., Jena, 1799. 

Commentaries : G. C. Storr, 1783 j J. tf. am Ende, 1798 ; F. H. Rhein- 
nld, 1827 ; T. ^uaavant, 1S31 ; C. a HattUea, 1830 ; W. A. Van Uengel. 
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183S; H. G. Holemum, 1830; A. Billiet (Pnnch), IMl; H. A. W. Uerw, 
1847 i A. Wiesinger, 1850 [in Olahwuien's Comm. ; E. tr. K. Y. 1858] ; B. 
Weisi, 1859. [BamngBTten-Cni^us, PhU., Theu., Jena, 1848 ; Neander, B. 
1849, E. tF. N. T. 1851 ; C. B. KiiUer, Kiel, 1855 ; G. F. Jatho, HUduh. 
1857 ; Bnume, in laage, E. tr. by H. B. Eaokett, N. T. 1870 ; Hofmann, 
IV. 3 ; EUioott, PhU., Cd^ PAtbm., Lond. 1857, Andover, 1865 ; EMlie, 
Edinb. and N. T. 1869 ; Lightfoot, Load. 1668, ad ed. 1873.] 

132. Moreover, this Epistle Tives eapecial light on the state 
of things at Rome in the church itself. We learn that on the 
one hand the activity of the Apostle had not been prevented 
by his bonds, and that many brethren in the faith had been 
strengthened by his example. Bnt on the other hand, as was 
to be expected from previoaB indications, he encountered per- 
sonal ayersion and even theological opposition. This opposi- 
tion, designated by himself as the well-known Judaistic, drew 
from him at firet only sighs, and he knew how to &Dd solacd 
for hatred and jealousy in the progress of the gospel. But 
finally it seems to have gone beyond nis patience, and he again 
finds his full energy to set this Judaizing tendency in its true 
light, as he had once been accustomed to do. 

That the activity ot the Apoatle was not entirely prereoted, in spits <rf 
his detention At Borne, is also stated in Acta zxviii. 30 f., cf. FhiL L 12 ff. — 
Vs. 13 only sajs, honevef, that in the prtetorium, therefore chiefly, doubtless, 
among the military so for as they concerned themselves about the prisoners, 
and among the rest of the people so for as tbey came in contact with the 
military, it became known that Paul was not a criminal, but was in bonds 
on account of his Christian faith. That individuals within this circle were 
won by him is highly probable, bnt if so allusion is made to the fact not in 
this passage, but m tpoKowii, vs. 12. Among those thus converted were some 
membets of the imperial boasehoid, iv. 22. The house, aiicta, does not, how- 
ever, mean blood rslatives, as fabled in ancient story and modem criticism, 
but people belonging to tbe couri^ service, possibly of quite subordinate rank. 
Who could blame the Apostle for this bttle human exultation in Tnnlriiiy 
special mention of tbetn ? 

Paul now stood in closer relation with tbe Cbristians of Rome than for- 
merly (2 Tim.), Phil. i. 14, iv. 22 ; but on this very account the pariiea had 
also become more sharply separated. The example of the Apostle, un- 
daunted in his fetters, had encouraged many and attached them to him ; hut 
Judaistic antipatiiy manifested itself also, i. 15, 16, especially iii. 2 ft. No 
circle of close, intimate friends had been formed abont FauL lie had 
finally been left alone in Rome with bis foreign friends, ii. 20 f ., and in par- 
ticular had not been able to find any one who was willing to forego his pri- 
vate interests to go upon missionary dnty in order to keep up oommuaicaticsi 
with Greece. In any case, the divisions and oppositions to which allusion is 
made in tbe Epistle are not to be sought at Philippi, as was often done 
formerly. 

183. It would certMnly be nnsonnd judgment to take ex- 
ception to this changing tone of the Epistle, and in consequence 
to attempt to separate it into two parts having no connection 
the one with the other. This change is appropriate to tlie 
whole mood of the Epistle, and is to be explsuued from the un- 
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certainty of the position of the Apostle. From one day to 
another, nay even from hour to hour, his horizon might take 
on dlfEerent colors ; now suironnded by dark clouds, now lighted 
up by a ray of hope. There breathes through the whole the 
same spirit of fond tenderness, the same longing to impart, 
the same feeling of the apostolic obligation to preach Christ, 
BO that it has only been possible to regard it as lacking in 
oofaerenoe when the key-note itself found no answering chord 
in the heart of the reader. But especially does criticism fail 
of its end when it bases opon a single dogmatic digression, 
which it cannot understand or which is not agreeable, a ver- 
dict of rejection against the whole Epistle. 

PolycMp, Ad PkU. iiL, speftka of ArMmXal td Paul to the Philippiaiu ; this 
ose of the plnral is jastified hj exBjnples like 1 Cor. zri. 3. If the plai^ in 
to he pressed ft secood epistle must have boon lost; Bleek (Eml., 431) infers 
■It earlier one from iii. 1. Others have aaaumed a division at this passage, 
on account of the certainl j exceedingly harsh transition, or rather lack of all 
eonnection : Heiorichs, PrnUgg. in Phli., p. 32 ; J, F. Etause, An ep. ad PhU. 
in dual easque divenis scriptas (to the church and to the elders) digpeMCtnda 
titt Reg. 1811, and in the K/mi^b. Arehiv, I. 109, Webse, Philos. Dogm., 
I. 144 r, makes the division at iiL 3, assuming that the beginning of the 
second epistle ia wanting, fiot even were the matter psjchologicallf alto- 
gether inexplicable, the most natural supposition would be rather a gap in 
the text. 

The geoninenesB of the whole epistle baa been called in question by Baor, 
Ptorfu., 458 [E. tr. II. 4G] ; Schwegler, Nadutpoit. ZnUOter, II. 233 j E. 
Hinsch, in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUchr., 1873, I. Cf. on the other side G. C. A. 
Liineniann, P. ad Phil. ep. contra Baurium defend., Gott. 1847 ; B. B. Bruck- 
ner, Ep. ad Phil. Paulo a\Ktori vindieata, L. 1&48 ; T. Resoh, De PauUiaOieil^ 
<far^.arirPAii., Str. 1850; Hilgenfcld. ft;r Brie/ on dU FhUipptr naehln- 
iatt und Urtprung, in his ZeiUchiiJi, 1871, m. 

Some of the grounds of doubt have already been, removed in §§ 131 f.; 
tiiogfl derived from the mention of bishopa and deacons (i. 1) in § 130. 
Budde these, two in particular are especially emphnaized : (a.) In iv. 3 oa- 
OUTS the name of Clement of Rome, so famous m the legendary and party 
history of Christianity ; he is found i^ain in vs. 22 as a relative of the 
emperor ; and thron^h bim, in the first place, there is discovered in the 
fhnstle a nnionistic ami, for he is here dnwn over to the party of Paul, 
mereas he formerly belonged to that of Peter ; again, there ia discovered in 
the names, iv. 2, instead of women, the contending parties (in mystic lAg- 
■ niflcation?), and finally in the enigmatieal a^tuytt the Apostle Peter him- 
, self, and consec^nently the nnion [of the Pauline and Petrine parties]. To 
all of which it is simply to be replied that tiie Clement mentioned is not 
Clement of Rome, otherwise his name would not be found until vs. 22, but 
an entirely unknown Philippian, who is here mentioned, in passing, with 
honor, and who, in conueotion with the nnknown coUeagoe of the Apostle, 
that is to say, the bishop of the church into whose hands the Epistle first 
came (C. A. Heumaim, De conjuge paidiiKt, Jena, 1738 ; Laurent, in the 
ZeiUtAr. filr luth. Theol., 1866, I. ; 1866, IIL [see Meyer, m loc., for a 
different explanation]), is charged to bring about peace between two other- 
wise worthy deaconesses, who certalnlv never dreuned that they wonld be 
tnnsfbrmed into critical v^aries, and arguments be based thereon against 
ttw ynnifwiMM of the Epistle. (i.) In ue passage iL G fl. are discovered 
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clear traces of GnoeUo views and phrasetdory. But the idea of DoceliBm 
lies neither in >i<>f>^> since this wwd ie osed also of the diTine substance, 
nor in V'"*"* (Kom. viiL 3, cf. L 23), nor in tx^^ (1 Cor. yii. 31), nor in 
■Ipi^Ku (1 Cor. IT. 2 ; 2 Cor. r. 3 ; Gal. a. IT, etc.) ; the first indioates 
siiniUrit; of form, the second perhaps even materiality, and the last, at all 
events, objectiTe realitj. The doctrine of the lordship of Christ over 
heaven and earth and the under world ocean also in Koni. viii. 34 ; ziv. 9 ; 
1 Cor. IV. 24 3, The idea of the Kimoa everywhere underlies the Apostle's 
conceptiou of the sufferings sud obedience of the Sou of God (2 Cor. ziii. 4; 
GaL iv. 4 ; Rom. viii 32), although the word is not found elsewhere ; and 
the much- debated ifwaryiii* ^t^tbta can, after bU, have no other meaning in 
its oonncctioD than the natural one. Although he poesessed a divine essence, 
yet he yrould not retain this equality with God by force. What is expressed 
in the passage is not the attiTing t« gain poesession of something but just 
desired, but an attempt to retain what was already in possession, and 
ipwiCtai is used because the decree of God required the nirium, and therefore 
a refusal to undergo it, being an act of disobedience, must have erpressed 
itself in the forcible retention of something which for the time ought to be 

E'ven up. To eipress this thought no one would need to have read the 
story of an son, which unfittingly longed for the irAlJ^fui, and in oonse- 
Sienoe fell into the niya/ia. Modem monographs ; J. A. Emesti, 1777 
iemever, 1793 ; F. F. Grafenhain, 1802 ; Eeil, 1803 ; Tholuck, 1S47 
Stein, in the Studim, 1837, L j H. F. Emesti, ^dem, 1848, IV. ; 1861, IIL 
C. N. Kahler, ibidem, 1857, 1. ; W. Grimm, in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUckr^ 1873, 1. 
F. 0. Baur, in the Tab. Jahrb., 1S49, IV. ; 1852. 1, [also in Paulus, 2d ed.' 
II. 51 ff., E. tr. II. 45 ff.], and many others. [See also Philippi, Die IhOtige 
Gtkanamkeit Chritti, B. 1841, p. 1 ft.; Liehner, Christol., p. 326 ; Bibiger, 
Christol. Paui., p. 76 ; Lechler, Apoat. Zeitalter, p. 68 ; Schnookenbnrger, in 
the Zeitgchr. f. daOxche 7Vo^., 1866, p. 333 ; K. Schmidt, PauL ChriiloL, 
1870, p. 163 i Ffleiderer, in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUchr., 1871, p. 619 ; Lightfoot, 
Excursus in his Conim.] 

It is observed also that iii. 2 is unrefined, in the first place icirtj (but the 
devils, 2 Cor. li. 13ff.?),also™T«To^< (but 4ir«A(*rT-<u, GaL v. 12?) ; mi 
the other hand, iii. 4 ff. is an imitation of 2 Cor. xi. 18 B. (the first thought 
is the some, bat not two words are repeated, and the train of thought in the 
two passages is quite independent and leads in different directions ; in 
the former froia Irony to an extended historical retrospect, here only a touch 
of the latter inteniosed between dogmatic statement and the expression of 
religious hope). The eniressiou ipyA tov liayytxUu, iv. 15, brings the epistle 
down to a later time (the eleven years that had actually paswd are abun- 
dantly BufBcient to explain this). Tlie frequent gifts of the Philippions 
(iv. 15) are incooceivable in accordance with 1 Cor. ix. 16, and are fabricated 
from 2 Cor. xi. 9 (then the two latter passages contratUct each other, and 
ime of the epbtles to the Corinthians may also be spurious ; as if 2 Cor. xi.8 
did not of itself solve the riddle ; and 2 Thess. iii. 8 ? Wherever Paul was, 
he lived by the labor of his own hands ; free-will offerings, as an acknowl- 
edgment of spiritual services, — a running acconnt, Siaii kbI A^fu, — be 
received, but only from away, and these came seldom enough). In i. 23 f. 
is an allusion to the already current tradition of the Apostle's release from 
imprisonment at Rome ; ca-nl must therefore have been pardoned (1). It 
is not certainly known where the adversaries against whom accusation it 
made in iii. 18 dwelt (everywhere : those at Rome remind of the others); 
and the poverty of though is so great that the author confesses it, iiL 1. 
But if he Knows nothing, why does he write at all ? Paul could return thanks 
for a gift, send longing salutations, hope, pray, wish, pour out his heart, seek 
trs^^oLii (ii, 20) far away, and thus find abundance of material for an 
e^stle ; bnt a forger most certainly have some dwign, think scanething, and 
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nv aomething, be it Dever bo little. Otherwise it becomec another instauoe 

(like Thessalomana) of an " umneaaing " practice of atjle, whidi is, never- 
theleiu, full of meimiiig for philologists, since the; learn from it that a man 
in the middle of the second centurr, when the Greek style of all Christian 
authors had already acquired a whoUj diHereiit coloiijag, could yet accurately 
imitate the Apostle Paul if he wished, and that without a single line to copy 

134. Thua there is coDnected mth the name of Philippi the 
remembrance both of the first apostolic preaching on the soil 
of Europe and of the last trace of the life of the preacher to 
whom our part of the world owes its first instruction in the 
gospel. How long Paul Burvived the writing of this last epistle 
of which we have any knowledge, is uncertain. Respecting 
the circumstanceB under which be finished his course authentic 
history is silent, and it cannot be determined from untrust- 
worthy traditions. Only so much as this appears to us beyond 
doubt, that he was never released from his imprisonment at 
Rome ; probably, therefore, since the pr<^reBB of time here 
brings ns near the terrible persecution of the Christians under 
Nero, he, with innumerable others, but the most precious 
offering of all. perished in that frenzied and horrible massacre. 
All that ecclesiastical tradition and exegetical conjecture, 
partly from dogmatic prejudice, partly from critical perplexity, 
have brought forward respecting a release, new journeys to the 
East and West, and a second imprisonment, together with all 
which is connected therewith, we remand in fuU conviction to 
the domain of fable. 

The hypothesis of a release of the Apostle from his imprisonment at 
Rome, of new journeys to Greece, and especially of a journey to Spain, and 
finally of a second imprisonment and execution shortly before the death of 
Nero, at the same time with Peter, was favored in the seventeenth century 
(by Cappelle, Witse, Cave, later by Pearson and Paley), on the ground at 
patristic testimony; in our own time by many in order to save the genoine- 
nesa of the Pastoral Epistles. When Uiis genuineaesB is not acknowledged 
the second imprisonment falls awav of itself. Our chronology baa attemf^ed 
to show that the assumption of suoa a hypothesiB is not necessary in order to 
maintain the genuineness. But even aside frtan this critical questaon it rests 
npon no solid ground. 

Only dogmatic prepoesesaion conld infer from Rom. xr. 24 on ootual 
jonmey to Spain ; the close of the Acts decides nothing. On the famous 
(alleged) testimony of Clement of Rome, see § 135. Later, however, the 
tradition becomes legendary. Dionysios of Corinth (c. 170 a. d., Euseh. ii. 
25) makes the Apostles Peter and Panl to have founded the church of Corinth 
in conjunction, and then to have ^one to Kome and died as mai^^. The 
first part of this testimony determmes the value of the second. Row little 
is to be made out of that of the Moratorian Canon, see § 310, although 
there also the legend of the journey to Spain is related. 

The legend of a second imprisonment first appears in Enselnns ii. 22, npon 
no antbority, and anpported by arguments which only the crudest exegesis 
could evolve from 2 ^m. iv. 16 B. ; the author definitely asserts, moreover, 
that the ApoBtles perished in the great persecution of New, while placing 
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Ilie flnt impraonment much ekrlier. If, tkei^fore, this testimoDf ia maHj 
to stand, its positive ehrati(dogi«Al Btatement aboold not be ignored in fav<w 
of mere conjecture. 

The latei statemento, partlj eontradietorj, parUj unfavorable to the 
hTpothesii, and partlv of Teiy dtabtfnl value, an enJuined in mv eimj : 
La le'amdt caplwite' dt S. Paul, in the Slraub. Rtvut de Theal., II. IGD It. 
Cf. A. O. Eunze, Praxipua patrvm tcda. tettmonia qua ad P. ap. tpeetant, 
Giitt. 1848 ; F. £. Jablougki, De uUinuM P. t^. li^orQnu (^Opp^Jll. 289) ; 
J. P. Hynster, Ik uUimit aimu mvneris m. a P. gati (0pp., p. 1S9) ; Vit 
lOiten SchiclaaU der App. Paulus und Pelna (QuarttUtdtri/t, 1830, lY.V 
Abo, G. F. Gude, Ecel. tfAes., p. 209 ; J. £. C, Soltnudt, in the Aagem. Bibl, 
VII. 367 ; H. Biittger, Beitrdge, Ft. K. j Sohenkel, in the Studien, 1841, I. ; 
Baur, in the TOb. Jahrb., 1849, TV., and Pau/ui, 212 ff. [E. tr. I. 216] ; 
J. T. L. Danz, Tk loco Eutebii cett., Jena, 1816 ; E. T. R. Wolf. De altera P. 
Captivitate, L. 1619. At pent leog^ in favor of the hypothesis, Huther, in 
his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistle*, 3d ed. 1866. — J. J. Spier, De P. 
itintrt in Hupaniam,Vit. 1740-1 ; J.C. Harenberg, i>e «od«ni (Otia.p. 161) ; 
G. F.Weber, Df verosimili P. in 2f uponta mortjrrio, Ar^. 1787. rScliaff,j4pot(. 
Ch., p. 328 ; Ch. Hut., I. 331] 

1S5. Moreover legend has no need to deck with its tinsel 
the name of Paul of Tarsus, as it has done with so niaoy other 
apostolic names. Surely he shines hrightlv with his own light 
in the eastern eky of the Church, a preacher of righteousness 
in both East and West a& far as his rays penetrated, until, like 
the suD, after a nobly completed day's work, he went down in 
the far distant west. Yet it is an error when the actual gain 
to the Church from this rich life is represented by the later 
view of histoi-y as unmixed, immediate, and generally recc^ 
nized by the Apostle's contemporaries, as it may perhaps ap- 
pear to us at the present day. On the contrary, like every* 
thing truly great upon earth, bis thought was in advance of 
the age, and in consequence, either hat«d or misunderstood, 
and comprehended only in its outer expression, not in its inner 
meaning, was now a hieroglyph, now an apple of discord for 
the wise and prudent of the world. 

Clement of Rome, Ad Cor., ch. v. ; K^pvi ytriium tr rt tf iunraKf m) tr 
rf iuati rb ytrviuBr r^i rlirrttat abreu txioi tftafiir, Sxnuan^ntr 8iSil{iii S\»r rip 
Kiritar, ml iwl Ti -vifua tSi tiaiui JxMr ml /lapTup^ffai M riv trfBtiiiirttt, glFnit 
kniK\iyri to! %6vitev, wU tli rir Irfim rimr Arofwiftj, tro/iar^ ytrintm iiiyicrai 
iwvwaiittit. 

If criticism ever Domes to have tmj ta«te, it vill probably no longer ooenr 
to it to read in this passage (the rhetorical amplification of the point of view 
hinted at in the section, or more correctly of the passage Acts ziii. 47) tho 
history of a jonmey to Spain, wtuch certainly lies some degrees farther to 
the west, and eonseqaentlv that of ■ iecoad imprisonment, and finally even 
the names of two favorites of Nero, who are said to have condemned tba 
Apostle to death. Cf. the literature cited nnder the foregoing section. 
MapTuptai means to besr witness, not to die, otherwise Fatil miist have died 
in Spain, also ; the iryif"*^ nt before Patd, and listen to his laprvfiU, 2 Tim. 
w. 17, of. 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; and the rip/ia r^i IfotM of this star is just as ce^ 
tainly not to be songbt upon any map of tbe orbit veteribai co^iba, hut in 
t^ffxn itself, m (Am ic^fiM is a mere phnse, repr«Mnting no historical faet 
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the letter of the Law (1 Cor. it. 21 ; vii. 19), upon which often the firet 
priucipleH of motalitj were not ;et thoron^j impressed, and to which 
bidber Tiews were but a temptation to abnse. 

That the Church was by no meauB purely Pauline after the death of the 
Apostle, indeed even less so thaa dnrine hia lifetime, has been proved in> 
contestablv bj the school of Baur from the historj of the Beoond centurj aod 
from the later apostolic literature. Cf. especiallj : A. Schwegler, Das nach- 
apott. ZeiUdler in den Hauptmomenlen $eiaer Entwickhing, Tiib. 1846 ; A. 
Ritschl, Die Enatehung der <^-katholachen KirtAe, Boon, 1860 (in the 2d 
ed. lSo7 the author arrives at different conclusions in some partieulan) ; F. 
C. Banr, Dot Chnttentkum and die chfitd. Kirehe der dr«i enlen Jahrh., Tiib. 
1863, 2d ed. 1860. Issue can be suocessfully joined with them only on the 
preliminary criticism of sonroes, not on the general oonolnsion. 

136. For ■while Paul was working in his own way, and 
partly for this very reason, other phases of early Cliristian 
thonght bad also become more and more pronounced and dis- 
tinct one from another. The great mass of ideas set Id circu- 
lation had aroused reflection on all sides. The more sharply 
convictions were expressed the louder became the contra- 
diction of them. This conflict of opinions, far from having 
a conciliatory oi' unifying effect, first, as is generally the case, 
split up systems and mnltiplied parties. Eveir point of doc- 
trine in which there is a grain of spiritual lite becomes the 
germ of a manifold growth of Bpecnlation, and widens the 
realm of thought and faith indefinitely. Once in the sphere 
of reason it soon wanders into that of pa§sion, and the gospel, 
originally a matter of simple hope and quiet, faithful practice 
of virtue, became more and more a matter of science and of 
the schools, and thus drew the attention away from the goal 
toward which it should have directed it. 

Cf . for the nest followine sections the last dividon of mr Hittoire de la 
Theol. Chr^tiettne ou SCede IpaUolioue (Let Id&$ el lei Parti*), II. 603 ft of 
the lat ed, or the 3d book of the foUowine editions, especiaUy ch. vL ff., I. 
329 ff . [E. tt. L 2at ff.] 

187. We have already seen that at the beginning there were 
formed in the Apostolic Church two parties, of which the one, 
the more numerous, consisted of the strict Jndaists, who neither 
conld conceive nor would endure the rennnciation of the ances- 
tral Law of Israel ; the other, much smaller, but spiritnally 
superior, the Pauline, in theory had broken with the Law and 
in practice ignored it. It has also been already intimated that 
matters were not allowed to rest in this state of simple disa- 
greement, but that an attempt was made to bring about an 
adjustment, both in doctrine and life, which should insure 
peace, and especially should satisfy those who from mere lack 
of spiritual energy were unwilling to renounce the old, yet in 
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their dawning disoemment were unable to reject the new. 
To this namber belonged especially the heada of the church 
at Jerusalem. But their formula in reality produced, in the 
first place, not peace, bat a third party, and as respects doo- 
trine only a clearer sense of the necessity of advancing be- 
yond a position which proved iteelf to be a mere palliative. 

The dear light which the researchea of Banr have alied upon the hiatoi^ 
of the early Chnioh has more than onoe been giatefnll; acknowledged in this 
book, and ofteuer still been used in silence. The emphatic diasent which 
has been or is yet to be enireased from some of his piinciplea or oonoluBions 
does not alter this fact. After oar deolamtion that the argwnents urged by 
him agaixit the genuiuenesa of the Pauline Epiatlea leem to ua altogether 
inconcliiaive, we oome here upon a Beooud pomt in which we differ easoa- 
tiallv from him. 

We diatingiiish the strict Judaiats, aguiat whom Panl'a polemic (eape- 
cially Galatiau) ia diieeted, and who are aleo oondemned in Acts xi., xv., 
from the moderate Jewish Christiana, who wished to lay upon the GientileB 
the Noachian precepta (Acta xr. 28, ri triraym TaHn i xd. 25, i*t- 
artlKaiAtr), bnt for the JewB made nptniTtly roTt (flwi (ra, 21), irroiX'i' rifiar 
^^Aaaoirria (tb. 24) a matter of conacience, beoaose the opposite would have 
been a formal imarmia (vs. 21). Such ChristiaiiB and Paid could mutually 
reooguize each other (G«L iL T), but oould not work well together (vs. 9). 
^Ilieie existed between them no division oi schism, bnt it was quite necessary 
that their fields of labor should be distinct, and, to avoid tale-bearing, even 
•rane diatauoe apart (olSoKoSmitJnlri — 6n1oi ran fair abiJi- inn Sia^iptt — 
Twlf l*t 'I«^^H' — «l ittpKit iiwiarakti. Gal. ii. 6, 12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 5). 

1^118 moderate party may have been veiy few in number and without in- 
fluence ; the EpisUe to the Galatians proves indisputably that the frrlxw at 
Jemaalem belonged to it, and conaeqnenttj that the scene of Acts xv., at 
leaat so tar as ita main, easential features are concerned, has a historical foun- 
dation, and alUioogh perhaps some allowanoe must be made for the dia- 
matifl form, it does not represent the point of view of a much later time whieh 
has been falsely ascribed to the apoatolio age. 

138. When once the impulse of an intellectual development 
has been given and the soil prepared for it, no long time is 
needed to bring forth the most varied growths of thought. 
And when have the germs of religious speculation, both ^e 
and false, been more abundantly scattered in all lands and 
amid alt classes of the civilized world than in the apnetolio 
age 7 There is certainly no necessity, then, that we should dis- 
tribute over a longer period the results of suoh a development 
which meet us here at the ontset, or regard them as intelligi- 
ble only in case they belong to some much later generation. 
Taken as they are, they are still, even on the judgment of 
the anoient Church, which everywhere exaggerated uiem, im- 
perfect enongh to be reoognized as fii'st fruite. Therefore, even 
should tiie names and personality of the writers remain once 
and again doubtful or altogether unknown to ua, yet the major- 
ity of thMT works ought ever to maintain even their tradittonal 
ouims as monuments of the primitive days of Christianity. 

Hiii is the third and most essential point of difEsrenee between the view* 
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of BaiiT and onr own ; be ea|«rly ftnd expresslj tegards the proved differ- 
ences as HuccessJTe, developed one out of another, and adduces later traces 
of tba nm or cmreDcy of any principle or fonnnlii aa direct proofs of its 
later origin. Both oonelusions ore mDoh too hBatj. The manifold, the 
merely Bunilar, eren the derived, ma; easilj be Bimnltaaeoiia ; and every 
oentnrj has seen Ulustratioitf of the fact that ideas and syBtems, often im- 
niediatelj upon their entrance into the world, are accepted by some uncon- 
ditionally, by many are altered, mutilated, extended, developed. Even were 
we obliged to explain everything in the N. T. literature which fiaur regards 
as polemic or irenic in precisely his sense, there would be no necessity of 
bringiug it down fifty to eighty yean. For such a conclnsion tbere have 
been atUuced only very doubtful arguments, not a single conclusive one. 

189. For in the first place it is by no means nnlikely that 
after Paul had once seb the example other Apostles and 
chnrch teachers foUcwed it. His letters must siirelj have 
been always received with joy, and the state of the Church 
doubtless constantly demanded care like that which he bad 
bestowed upon the congregationB of his own founding. But it 
was not always local necessities and special cases which en- 
gaged the attention of his collea^ee, in their otherwise quite 
different circumstances, but general tendencies, views, and 
dangers. Therefore, although the epistolary form was retained, 
it was rather a dress assumed, from custom. It certainly does 
not necessarily imply personal relations and experiences. The 
examples of this literature which we possess or of which we 
know represent many grades, in this respect, from actual epis- 
tles to pure treatises, just as in their contents they exhibit 
many different stages of Christian thought. 

That UieTe caanot have been ve^ much writing in the apostolic age, even 
toward tbe end of the first generation, is evident from the reasons laid down 
in g 36 ff. for the preceding, initial period of the Church, Yet we are de- 
prived by tbe very BmaUness of the number of tbese writings extant of all 
means of proving the probable losses. That the teachers of the Church 
oontliiaed to write to individaal churches and to one another is shown by 
the efustles of Clement to tbe Corinthians and of John to Gaius (3 Jofan). 
But as the organiiation of the Church and of the episcopacy became more 
consoUdsted and tbe Bnbere of infloenee of the individnal became more con- 
tracted, this naturally Deoamo m<ne and nuwe nu«. 

140. A word more may be said at the outset of those who 
most bitterly opposed PauL It was natural that his oppo- 
neoita, as they made use of every other means of influence, 
should imitate him in this reepect also. We read of letters of 
oommendation which they brought to Panline churches. How- 
ever harmless these may have been, from tliB veiy oee that 
was made of them we cannot think of them as hanng had no 
reference at all to doctrine. Bnt he is said to speak also of 
forged epistles, which they ascribed to tbe Apostle oimself, and 
thus deceived the simple-minded and nnwary. In view of the 
ideas of literary honor then prevalent and exhibited by Jewish- 
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Cliristian writers in numerous inatances, this is not at all to 
be wondered at ; and in view of the good eetiee of the churches 
it is just aa little a matter for wonder that such pieces of pal- 
pable fraud should speedily vanish and leave no trace. Any 
more definite conjecture, however, must rest upon over-hasty 
inferences. 

'EriimiABl avtrrarmal, 2 Cor. iii. 1. According to the eonnection of this 
taet with eh. z. ff., ceFtainly of Jewish-Chiistiau (Pnlestiniiui ?) origin. 

The eipositoni flad meation of a forged Faulme epistle in 2 ThesB. ii. 2 ; 
Dfling this note in port for other porposea thsn &■ a criticiJ argument. But 
this passage has quite a different sense (g 82), which is coafirmed hj va. IGy 
where the former meaning is inapplicable. 

Wliat TertiilUan, De baptitmo, ch. 17, And othen sa; of paeudo-Fauline 
literature does not belong hers. 

141. But those Christian doctrinal writings, a few of which, 
possibly of the period from the death of Paul to tlte end of the 
apostolic age proper, are still extant, may be described in com- 
mon from two points of view. In theological contents, it is 
true, they are sharply and easily distinguish fd fioin one an- 
other, but none of tiiem are extended enough to furnish m;ite- 
rial for a complete doctrinal system. Indeed, their character 
IB such that it maybe fairly doubted whether Hiiy ciiiiip1<'te 
system existed at their foundation, or, to say the le»st, wlntlier 
uieir aim is so special a one that it did not give occasion f"i' a 
more comprehensive statement of the gospel. The historian 
must carefully guard against dogmatic conclusions which some- 
times, building on appearances, he might be inclined t" draw 
from chance words or incidental ideas and figures. They lack 
throughout that anointing of the Spirit iind uf powir which 
characterizes the works thus far conaider<-d, and, uiilil:e tln-se, 
have won the place which has preserved them from oblivion 
and placed them by the side of the others not so mucli by viitue 
of their contents as by virtue of the names attaclifd tu them. 

These statements refer, in the first place, to the Epistles of James, Peter, 
and to the Hebrews, discussed in the foUowing sections, though in diiTerent 
degrees. But tbey are yet more applicable to other writings. t« be men- 
tioned later, especially to the Epistles of Jude, Barnabas, Clement, cto. 
On their fate in the Church, see, for details. Book II. j on their early inti- 
mate connection with one another in the consciousness of the Church, a 



especially g 301. How far the ^utle to the Hebrews forms an exception 
will appear in the proper place. The epistles of John, particularly the firsts 
we leave wholly aside for the present. But the statemeats of the foUowing 
Beotion are not to be referred solely to the three first mentioned. 

142. In a literary point of view, on the other hand, it is to 
be noticed, in the first place, that tbey have before them a 
more ideal, or at least less concrete, audience, and consequently 
make facts less prominent than ideas, convictii>n?i, and princi* 
plea, Tbey connect not so much with life as with the school; 
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therefore certainly belong to a later stage of the literature, 
and in part, doubtless, for this very reason, have had greater 
difBculty in impressing themselves on the living consciousness 
of the Church. Their origin is yet problematical, their age 
disputed, their authora either onluiown and only determined 
hy the caprices of tradition, or, where they are eipreaaly 
named, a subject of contradictory judgments. None of these 
questions will ever be decided with full certainty, even less in 
the future than in the past, either affirmatively or negatively, 
and investigators should be frank enough to admit it. Never- 
theless, they flowed from the spirit of the apostolic ^e, and 
the names which they bear nay and ought to be accepted as 
theological evidence even by those who will not acknowledge 
them as literary testimony. 

G. C. Storr, De caiAalicanan epp. oceasiane et eoruUio, Tiib. 1780 ; C. F. 
Staudlin, De/onlibia epp. eath., Giitt. 1790 ; J. D. Sohulie, Der sehrijiatdki^ 
itche Charakter vnd tVerlK da Petna, Jacolni*, und Jwiai, L. 1802 ; Dtr 
tehrifittU. Char, da Joh., L. 1803. 

F. B. Kdater, Udter die Lexer an inddie die Brie/e Jac. imd 1 Petr.gmelua 
tmd {Studien, 1831, III.); M. Sdmeckeuboi^F, Ueber dietelben (Wtlrtem- 
berg. Studien, V. 1). 

Commentaries on all the so-called C«tltolic Kpietles : G. Gopfert, 17S0; 
G. Schlegel, 1783 ; J. B. Carpiov, 1790 ; J. C. W. Anguati, 1801 ; J. W. 
Gnshof, 1830 ; C. R. J&chmami, 1838 ; B. B. Brlickner, 1866 (3d ed. of 
De Wette's Commentoi?). [Nickel, 1852 ; BUpinz, 1871; Lange, E. tr. with 
additions bv Mombert, 1872 ; Hather, in Meyer, E. tr. T. & 'T Clark, 1882, 
2 vols.] — JnmeB and Jude : J. G. Herder, 17To ; S. SeemiUer, 1783 ; C. £. 
Sdiarlmg, 1841. —James and Peter : S. F. N. Morus, 1791 ; J. J. Uottinger, 
1816 ; D. J. Pott (1786), 1816. 

143. The first of the writings to be mentioned here is the 
Epistle of Jamea, both on account of its probable age and be- 
cause of the lower plane of theological development upon which 
it stands. It appears, that is to say, as a product of Jewish 
Christianity, not so much from any express prominence given 
to the fundamental principles of that party as from a partly 
silent, partly expressed rejection of all the mystic and specula^ 
tive elements of the Christian preaching. The latter are 
wholly lacking; of the former there are but faint traces, 
which indeed upon closer examination woold scarcely be re- 
garded as such ; Christ himaelf is not presented to the reader 
as a subject of instruction, neither is he appealed to as author- 
ity in doctrine ; yet, though unnamed, he is discernible spirit- 
ually, and even in principal words, as the real fountain of the 
doctrine, as it might be caosed to flow abundantly by the 
power of a faithful memory. The Law retains its validity, 
yet the ethical side of it is alone made prominent, and its 
essence ia made to consist in love of the brethren and freedom 
from sin. One may count up how often this Jamea takes the 
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name of Christ od his lips, but tie irill not find that a chnroh 
which should do according to his preaching, right or wroug, 
would dishonor that name. 

In reality the EpisUe of JameB eoutains in itself alone more verbal remi- 
niscences of the oiacourses of Jesm than ftll the other apostolic writiiiES 
taken together : «. g^L 17c=MtTiLll; i30 = Mt. t. 22; L 22 ff. = Mt. 
«ii21f.;i.26=Jii.ziiL17; ii. 8=Mk. zii. 31; ii. 13 = Mt. v. 7; iv. 12=s 
Mt. i.28;v. 2 = Mt.Ti.l9; v. lB = Mt. v.M; t. 15 = Mt. ii. 2, eto. In- 
atmach as thcBe are evideiitlj not derived from written documeDtH, thej 
may lend support to the hig^hcr antiquity of the Epistle. 

I. 18 cannot properly be adduced as evidence of the preaance of a mystao 
element ; the subject there b an effeot to be brought about throngh pieael^ 
iag as a seed (vs. 24), but esaentially to be completed by the hearing and 
aetioD of men (vBS. 19, 22). Perhaps one sfaouM infer tnerefrom at once a 
Christology in which the prophetic ofGce held the chief place. 

The oraiuary statement of the relation between James and Panl, what- 
soever form it may talce, bears ffitaess to the difficulty which the theologians 
of the schools Hod in enterii^ into the spirit of a writer who vaa most do- 
eidedly not a theologian. i£ simply places himself at the standpoint of 
human experience, and judges men, acoordiue to Jesus' precept, by their works, 
ii. 14 S. (which Paul also, as a man and a bishop, does, and cannot but do). 
£ut the tiieologian knows that for God there is another standpoint, because 
He knows and comprehends that innerprinciple in man whence action pro- 
ceeds, the spiritual motive (tIotit). Iac two Apostles in this point are on 
totally different ground, not opposed to each other; and this the less as there 
plenty of passages to be found in Paul where he speaks just ai 



he speaks j 

.te, diat the 



does. To the view strenuously maintained of late, that the Epistle has 
DO point of contact with the Pauline theology, and that the riern rejected is 
Pharisaic Orthodo:^ and a vain oalling of "Ixird, Lord," I cannot give n^ 

Numerous harmonistio essays, e. g. Grotins, 0pp. thtol., IV. 521 ; J. 
Hiilsemann, Harmonia ap. P. et J., Tit. 1643 ; Coccems, Chp., VII. 11)7 ; J. 
Vorst, P. et J. dejiatijte. amdiiandi, 1666 ; J. N. Misler, Barmfmia P. «t J, 
Giss. 1678 ; Blasche, Sehtotre Stelien, II. 235 ; Dietlmair, Abhb., I. 367 ; 
Benson, Paraphr., III. 137; Wittig and Augusti, in Augusti's ZeiUchrUt, L 
1G7 ; Pott, ExoiTs., p. 305 ; Schneckenburger, in the f fit. ZeUsdir., IS30, 
II. ; Frommann, in the Studim, 1833, I. ; Schleyer, in the Frab. Z^Uehr., 
IX. 1 ; Ran, in the WUrUmb. Studien, 1846, II. Mon<wrapha by C. C. Utt- 
mann, 1781 ; C. S. Ruger, Coaaliatio P. et J., 1785 ; G. C. Knapp, De dU- 
pan formula, etc., 1803 f E. tr. by Prof. Thompson, in Bibl. Repiu.,Ul. 189] : 
Neauder, Paidut tmd Jacotut, 1822 ; cf. his Apoit Gach., II. 448 ; P. J. 
Knimanuelsson, De Jacobi cum Paido contemu, Ups. 1841 ; Schmid, BAL 
Theol., II. 96 ; B. Weiss, in the Berl. ZeiUchr^ Dec. 1864 ; Lechler, Ap. 
ZeUalter, 163, 252 (French monographs by J. F. Dizier, Str. 1827 ; H. 
Gourjon, Str. 1831 ; J. CUparMe, Gen. 1834 ; L. Marignan, Mont. 1841 ; 
J. Nogaiet, Mont. 1840; F. Bauer, Str. 1850; H. Maubert, Toulouse, 1863 ; 
E. F. Lacroii, Mont. 1803). — Cf. iu general my iTistoirede to TAeW. Ckrft.,\. 
872, II. 524 (3d ed. I. 478, II. 251) [E. tr. I. 415, II, 229]; W. G. Schmidt, 
Lehrgehalt dei Jac. 6r.,L. 1869 ; Blomand Jungins, in the Ltidner Zeiudir., 
1872, and the works on N. T. theology. [Bp. Bull, Barmonia apott. el ex- 
amen txntura; Taylor, Sermon on Faith worbing by Love, Vol. VlII. 284, 
Load. 1850 ; Laurence, Bampton Lectures, IV., V^ VI. ; Prof. E. P. Bai^ 
rows. Alleged Ditagrtanent ieftcewt Patd and Jama, in tjie Bib. Sac., IX. 
761 ; Neander, Planting and Training, II. 868 ; £. tr. by Bobinson, p. 498 ; 
Weiffenbacb, Ueber Joe. iL ll~S6, Giess. 1871; Schaff, Ap. Ch., p. 625; 
Ch. Hist., I. 621.] 
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daittl. Gaeu, Hdlb. 1867. 

144. There is appsreotly little connection or order of thought 
in this Epistle, and the author haa been charged with hanng 
given himself up, without plan, to the chance flow ol his ideaa, 
although holding fast, under manifold figures, to one thought, 
the Buperiority of practical Christianitv to a dead and verbal 
faith. But there is more than this in toe book. The essential 
thing in it, and that which from the beginning almost to the 
end gives its key-note, is the opposition, alretuly familiar to 
the mind of an Israelite, between the friendship of the world, 
conferring external blessings, hut accursed, and the friendship 
of God, bringing external woe, but joyful in its promise, — the 
fundamental idea of genuine Ebioniam. It is expressed now 
in words of comfort and encouragement, now in threatenings 
and warnings, with an evident mclination to regard even 
wealth itself aa an indication of sin. Then comes, as a second 
chief thesis, the remark, giving occasion for vigorona and se- 
vere treatment, that by the increasing influence of theological 
discussion and by the taste therefor the church is disturbed 
in its life of quiet devoutness, diverted from its true goal, and 
its peace and joy destroyed. The aristocracy of the systems 
and of the scientific knowledge of the faith, to this author, 
limited as he is by birth and education, is as utterly abhorrent 
as the aristocracy of gold and fine clothes. 

By Ebioniam (not Etaonitism} I mean tbe oldest and most Bimple form of 
the ascetic tendency, ae it waa developed in the hiter periodB of Judsisin, 
under the preesure <^ heathen dominatioii and internal cormption, among 



the ascetic tendency, ae it waa developed in the later periodB of Juda 
under the preesure <^ heathen dominatioii and internal cormption, among 
the nobler apiiita, in opposition to Phariaaic scholaBticism, external, formal 
-wonhip, aud eociol iutn^e. It found ntteranoe first in the later Patiiaja, 
gave rue to Essenism, bat not until its more advanced stages, and eapeciallj 
formed an important element in tbe church of Christ by the resignation, 
qoiet livea, and worthy though narrow piaty of its represeotatives. 1^9^ 
^7S< '^'X^'i poor and pionii. 

tlie Epistle begins, L 2 ff., with the antithesis of the world and GoA-^ 
wealth and poverty, and ooutinually letams to it afterward, i. 9 &., ii. 1 ff., 
6 ff., iv. 1 ff., 9 f., 13 f. J T. 1 ff,, 7 ff,, without introdncmg into these disons- 
iions any specifically evangelical element. Poverty is pleasing to Ck>d, ii. 6; 
is =^ Christianity, ii. 7 ;^righteoaanesB, v. 6 ; to be nnderstood in the above 
pregnant sense. — Temptations also belong under the same head ; there is no 
distmction to be made between external and internal (L 12, 13) ; the latter 
are the consequences of the former when patience^ trust in God, and lu^ 
(slirrii, i. 3 f., V. 8^ are laokmg. 

Speech and strife appear to Qte author to be <me and the same thing Q. 
19; iii. 1 f., 5 ff., 14 ff.). Teaching he hates, because it interferes vrith doing, 
and is in itself unprofitable. It should be noted that a close connection ol 
thought must be sssomed between chs. u. and iiL It is not the setting of 
one system over against another, as would necessarily have been the case in 
latar time, but a smiple, deront life over against theory and argument, whudi 
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are repatmve to him becanse niiw<nited. Piety fears sdence, and deajrisea it 
as well ; aod science, Dnfortunatelj, has in all ages frequently justiG,ed such 
judgment. Notliing is more nontrair to tiie spirit of this Epistle than to 
jad^ of it from a standpoint of theological partisanship and t^i attempt to 
Sx its date by tliat standard. — See in general. Palmer, in the Jahrb.flr 
deuUche Theol., 1865, 1. 

145. The writing is characterized by a pithy, aententioas 
Btyle, oftentimea bordering on the poetic;, and bearing through- 
out a genuinely Oriental stamp. It rereala, however, no pi-ao- 
ticed thinker, but rather a simple man, ateadfast in opinion 
and work, to whom all talking and disputing about religions 
matters seemed like stepping out of the temple altogether. As 
to its date, the Epistle certainly presupposes a wide-spread use 
and misuse of Pauline forms of speech, and the beginning of 
attempts to conceive and formulate the gospel as theology. 
But the circumstance that it does not oppose one theory to an* 
other, and does not nnderstand the real significance of Uie phe- 
nomena of the time, but simply judges of their immediate 
practical influence, shows, on the other hand, that we should 
not bring it down too late. There can scarcely be any doubt 
that it sprang from Palestine, and that its purpose was to at> 
tempt to protect the Jewish Christians, at leiist, from the dan- 
ger, which was so imminent in the empire without, of giving 
up, so short a time before the consummation, the faith that 
had hitherto suScetl them, amid the tumult of the new-fash* 
iooed disputation of the schools. 

Further traces of high antiqaitj are the cvrwyiay^, ii. 2 ; the distinctioti, 
evidently still current, between Jews and Jewish Christians {ibidJ); the near 
expectation of the Parouaia, v. 8. — The conceptions, forms of speech, char- 
acteristic words, and proofs of the views of Christian truth current in the 
apostolic age, could not, as has been objected, have been learned from writ- 
ings only, but most have come from living intercourse and the Scriptural 
proofs from the O. T., which had been longest used for this pnrpose. The 
dtations in ii. 21 S. come from no other source. But to reganl the book for 
this reason as a pre-Pauline work, at whose date there was as yet no other 
peaching at all than the undeveloped Jewish Christian, perhaps no separate 
Christian churches (SchnBokenbutger; Thiersch, Ap. Kirche, 106 fi.), is op- 
posed to a natural interpretation of the passages in question. See in general, 
Ffeiffer, in the Sludien, 1852, 1. [W. Beyschla^ Der Jacobusbr. oIj vrxArittL 
GadiichUdenkmd, in the Studien u. Krit-, 1874, I.] 

Literature : J. H. Michaelis, Introd. in ep. Jacohi, Halle, 1722 ; J. A. 
Nosaelt, Conj. ad hist. ep. Jae. (_Opp., II. 297) ; J. Tobler, ZufWige Gedan- 
haHlberdie Ep. Jae. (Henke's Mia., III. 308) j Der Brief JacoH (Ev. K. 
Zeitung, 1834, p. 753) ; C. Frommaan, in the Halk Encyti., II. Pt. 14 ; F. 
H, Kern, Charakter and Uraprung da Br. J. (Tilb. Zalscfir., 183B, II.). In- 
troductory monographs in French hy C. F. Bricka, Str. 1838 ; A. J. Galup, 
8tr. 1842 ; J. Monod, Mont. 1846 ; J. Loffler, Str. 18S0 ; T. Wohlwertii, 
Str. 1868. — J. Clausen, Introd. in ep. Jae, GiJtt. f. a.; E. Scheier, in the 
Strasih. Reime, XIV. p. ^1 ; Leo Vhzet, De ep. JacoM, Mont. 1871 ; C. 
Werner, in the Tub. QuartaUiAr., 187^ IL j F, Gaupp, t/eier d. Zeaentreff 
d. Br. Jae., Br. 1861. 
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J. P. Gabler, Be Jaeobo tp. audoTt, 1787 ; L. Hohenstein, Ob Jaeobtu an 
EtaOer gewesen r (Sohewr's SchriJl/oniAer, I. 112) ; Niemejer, Char. d. Bibel, 
'Part I. ; F. L. Schaumaim, Origo apaat. ep. Jae., Hela. 1840 ; H. Wjbeliugh, 
Quii lit ep. Jae. seHptor t Gron. 1864. 

U. Web^, De Ep. Jac. nan ep. el orai. efiadem Actis interta utililer com- 
paranda, Vit. 1705 ; M. Schueckenburger, Der theol. CharaiUr und dU Ab~ 
Jaaiungneit d. Br. Jae. (BeiirSge, 196) ; C. F. Kaiser, De nonn\dlis ep. Jac. 
tirtut&ta, Halle, 1797 ; C. G. Kiichler, De rhttorica ep. Jac. indoU, L. 1818; 

E. Pfeiffer, Zutammaihang d. Br. Jae, {Stvdiea, 1850, 1.) ; A. Boon, De ep. 
Jac. cum I. Sirac. convenientia, Gron. 1860. 

Commentariea (§ 142) : G. Benson, ed. Michaelis, 1747 ; C. T. Damin, 
1747 i S. J. Baumgarten. 17B0 ; J. S. Semler, 1781 ; G. C. Storr, 1781 ; E. 

F. C. Rosenmiiller, 1787 ; J. L. W. Scherer, 1799 ; C. G. Ilensler, 1801 ; 
J. Schultheu, 1824 ; A. R. Gebser, 1828 i M. Schneckenburger, 1832 ; C. 

G. W. TheUe, 1833 ; F. H. Kem, 1838 ; R. Stier, 1845 ; J. E. Cellerier 

g'r.), 1860 i A. Wieainger, 1854 [in Olshausen, E. tr. N. Y. 1868] ; J. E. 
other, 1858 [ia Meyer, E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1882] ; H. Bouman, Traj. 
1865. [Neander, E. tr. by Mra. H. C. Conant, N. Y. 1852 ; A. S. Paterson, 



1 Thau., James, 1 John, Edinb. 1857 ; R. Wardlaw, Lectures m the Ep. of 
James, Edinb. 1862 ; Luige and Van Ooateczee, in Lange's Bibdacrk, XIIL 
1862, E. tr. by Mombert, 1867 ; T. Trapp, Coitm. on the N. T., Lond. 1865, 
p. 693 ; Jolm Adam, Edinb. 1867 ; Bassett, 1876 ; Plumptre, in the Can- 
bridge series, 1878 ; Pnnchaid, in Ellioott, 1878 ; Erdmauu, 1882 ; Gloag, 
1883.] 

146. The James who namea himself as the author can be no 
other than the one who appears in the writings of Paul and in 
the Acts as the head of the church at Jerusalt^m. His official 
position made it fit that the Cfaristiaiis of the circumcision 
should look upon him as their common leader, and what we 
know or may conjecture of his religious bent agrees admirahly 
with the contents of the Epistle. It is true, all this ia not suffi- 
cient, of itself, to establish its genuineness beyond all doubt ; the 
less since there is no definite ecclesiastical tradition upon the 
subject. But the uncertainty of tradition may have arisen 
from other and Tery simple causes. If the Epistle were of later 
date, as has been asserted, but without sufficient reason, it 
would only be the more certain that the model of the alleged 
author is to be recognized in the above-mentioned bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

The characterization of the Epistle by the Tiibirgen criticiBm (Schweglep, 
Nachapost. Zeilalter, I. 413 ff.) abandons all solid ground when it brings it 
down lat« into the second century, and makes it to have sprung from lata 
■onrces. That uxo&atoi are Pauline Christians (is ii. 2 allegorical, then ?) is 
ft postulate of this criticism, not a proof of its assertions. The numerous 
cases of nse of the Panline Epistles, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, of Hermas, of Philo (why not of the Clementines 
themselves ?), eidst only in the imagination of the critics. They wholly over- 
look the highly unique originality of this Epistle, whose author, far from 
standing abova the parties w order to reconcile them, does not know bow to 
deal wiUi ideas at all, and in noble uprightness Vitlues only the strict prao- 
tiee of concrete duties, aud hates talk. To asciilio to him any ulterior mo* 
tires at all is simply a usekira display of acuteuess. 
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On James of. § 50. It mnit be (uLnittod tlwt tbe Epiatle does not Bz- 
^esslj appear in any autboritj before the third century (Feahito and 
Ortgen, in the Utter vith donbts). In view of the sobjectiTe manner in 
which the canon was formed, and of tbe one-aided, Jewish Christisn char- 
acter of the Epistle (in which sphere, at first, there was least of all anj 
tiiought of a proper Christian canon), aotliing can be inferred from this faot 
against its origin. Later, the uncCTteintj as to the apostolic character of 
James himself came in as an additional obataole. 

Against his anthorship might be urged the remaricably flexible and even 
poetically ornate Greek style. Nothing is explained by incidentHl reaem- 
blancea to certain pafisages of Sii«ch, etc. ; moreover, these aie very slight 
Bat what do we really know of tbe means of culture of any particular Apoa- 
Ue? 

Recent essays on the data, ori^nality, eto., of the Epistle : W. Grimm, in 
BUgenfeld's Zettuchr., 1870, IT.; Hil^nfeld, Sndem, 1873, I. ; A. H. Blom, 
in the Leidner Ztitachr., 1871, p. 4S4 S. On tbe other side, Beyschlag, in 
the Sludien, 1874, I. 

An attack on the genuineness of t. 12-20 was attempted by E. C. Ranch, 
in Winer's J^ounul, Vl. 2S7. Against him, H^enbach, Ondan, VII. 395 ; 
Schneokenburger, in the TiS). ZeiUekr., 1829, in. 

147. By the side of this Epistle there appears a second, 
vhich, although of a very different spirit, yet has many chai^ 
acteristicB in commoa wiui that just discussed, and is subject 
to similar donbts in etill ^^ater measare. This is the so-called 
First Epistle of Peter. It is in tbe main a bortatory writing, 
which impresses upon its readers a series of general and partio- 
alar duties, and founds their obligatory character, next to the 
general Christian hope, upon the purpose and efficacy of the 
deatli of Jesus. Regard is had also to the prevailingly hostile 
attitude of tbe world toward the Church, and an additional 
reaaon deduced tlierefrom for a zealously pure, exemplary, and 
Cbrist-Iike walk in life. No definite circle of readers, with 
whom the writer was personally acquainted, or who were 
otherwise known to him, by peoaliar circumstances, can be 
made out from this sermon. Even the iuscriptioQ is general, 
— to all the churches of Asia Minor, — and the allusions, 
which may be referred to Jewish or Gentile Christians, are 
rather inclusive than exclusive. 

The readers whom the anthor has in mind are once and again character- 
ized (ii. 6 f ., iv. 3 ; cf . also i. 14) as th<we who have been heathen, but it ia 
not to be ioferred from this that the Jewish Christian element in the 
churches is excluded. TTie statements of later writers as to a personal re- 
lation between the author and his readers (Euseb. iii. 1, i, and others) are 
inferences from i. 1. 

Tbe readers are called wipoiuoi, vapnaruuu (L 1 ; ii. 11), are considered 
therefore as D*~)|l, proselytes i i-t^ Israelites in faith, but not in cultns. This 
is the standpoint of the ritual established at Jerusalem ; cf. ii. 10 ; iiL 6 ; 
they are become children of Sarah, adopted and incorporated into the Jew- 
ish stock ; V. 3, KX^pni. memben of Jehovah's peculiar people. The ordimiry 
interpretation sees in them onlv pilgrims npon enrth as opposed to heaven. 

Ltteratnie (beside that cited m g 142) : E. T. Mayerhoff, Emlatimg m 
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die pelrmachen Sdtrijlm, B. 1935. Cf . Bleek, in the ffudtm, 18S6, IT. [On 
the Epa&et of Peter, two articles in Kitto's Journal of Sacr. Lit., Jan. uid 
Jq];. 1861, tbe latter on the 2d Ep. and the apocryphiJ writings ascribed to 
Peter.] 

Conunentaries on botti the Epistles of Fet«t : 9. C. Klemm, 1747 ; J. F. 
Sohirmer, 1778 ; J, S. Sender, 1 Pet., 1783, B Pet. u. Jud., 1784 ; G. F. 
Baomg^rtel, 1788 ; G. B. Eisenschmid, 1624 ; J. D. SehUchthont, 1836 ; J. 
E. Huther, 1862 [in Meyer, E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1883] ; A. Wiesinger, 
1856 [in Olshaiuen, E. tr. N. Y. 1858] ; T. Sehott, 1 Pet., 1861, S Pel. u. 
^urf., 1863. [De Wette, III, 1, 3d ed/by B. Bruckner, L. 1866 j FronmiU- 
ler, in Lange, VoL IX. of E. tr. N. Y. 1867 ; J. F. Demarest, 1 Pet., N. T. 
1851, £ Pel., 1865 ; John Brown, 1 Pet., 3d ed. Edinb. & N. Y. 1868, t P^ 

; John Lillie, N. T. 1869.] 

1 the First : N. Nonnen, 1768 
[E. tr. Edinb. 1836]. In sj 
pelrina, Gron. 1860 ; J. C. Koch, Petri theoi. per diverta* vita pertodoi 
explicala, Leyd. 1864 ; B. Weiss, Der petr. Lehrbegriff, B. 1855 -earlier by 
tlie same author. Pet. ap. doetriiut de penona Christi, 1662. Cf . Baor, in the 
Tab. JahH)., 1866, U. ; LecUer, Ap. ZeUalter, 173 ; G. F. &moa,Stvde dog- 
matiqiie sw S. Pierre, Str. 1858 ; J. da Greniei^Fajal, Pertorme et (Euvre 
de Christ d'opr'ie lei dieeoan et ecritt de Pierre, Mont. 1861. See also the 
general works on N. T. theolwv, e. g., Baur, p. 287, Weiss, p. 154, etc. i 
Pfleiderer, Pajdinieimu, p. 417 [E. tr. II. 146 ; Abp. Leighton, in numer- 
ous editions.] 

[On the Second Epistle in pBrticuIar : nUmann, 1821 j Dietlem, B. 1851 ; 
Steinfass, Boat 1863 ; Harms, 1873.] 

On the first chapter in particnlar : J. F. KnoM, Eon. 1812 ; G. Roiteti- 
Mhild, Leid. 1825 ; J. F. Wiuzer, L. 1843 ; F. L. Stemmejer, B. 1854. (On 
iiL 18 f. see the following section.) 

148. There is nndeiuably a olose affinity tbronghoat irith 
PaaliBe ideas and phraseol<^ ; nay, even an evident depend- 
ence in flome passages on Paaltne vritin^ But tbis is conn- 
terbalanoed by just as plain a nse of the Epistle of James. It 
Bhould be noted, moreover, that the author altogether fails to 
apprehend the system of Paul in its depth. He appropriates, 
it IS trne, a number of the abriking words and formulas of Paul, 
but the main thought, without which all else is destitute of co- 
herence and theol<^cal significance, he leaves untouched ; a 
weakening, only too often, even though unwittingly, repeated 
in the Church, of a rule of gospel faith to whose lull accept- 
ance anderst^iding and memory are not equal. What tbe 
author adds to former teaching from his own store has ever 
been to church and school an unsolved probJem. 

The dependence holds clearly only of single passsf^, not of the fundft- 
uental idea of the Epistle aa a whole : cf. L 1 with £ph. i. 3 fC. ; i. 14 with 
Eph. iL 3, Bora. xii. 2 ; i. 21 with Bom. iv. 24 ; it 6 with Bom. lii. 1 (Eph. 
ii 20) ; ii. 6-10 with Rom. ii. 25. 32 ff. ; ii. 11 with Rom. vii. 23 ; li. 13 
with Rom. liii. 1 ft. ; ii. 18 with Eph. vi. 5 j iii. 1 ff. with Eph. 7. 22 ff. ; iii. 
9 with Rom. xii. 17 ; iii. 22 with Rom. viii. 34, Eph. L ») f . ; iv. 1 with 
Eom. vi. 6 ff. ; iv. 10 with Rom. iii. 6 ff. ; v. 1 (L fi ; iv. 13) with Rom. 
viiL 18 ; V. 6 with Eph. v. 21. — Of other Pauline Epistles, Gal. v. 13 mar 
be compared with ii. 16. The circumstance that two epistles only famish 
these puollels shows that the coincidenoe is not accidental. Sinoe, however, 
10 
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the aim in these pEusagea is not m mnch Bystemalde as practical, tiie dm 
made of Paul in them would naturaJIj be rather a rhetorical and horoiletia 
(incidentaUT welcome) one than introdnctor; to dogmatic and (far-fetchod) 
nnioniatic eilorts. 

Side by side with these, and almost more Htriking-, are the paralleb be- 
tween L 6 f. and Ja. i. 2 ; i. 24 and Ja. i. 10 f . ; ii. 1 and Ja. i. 21 ; u. 11 
and Ja. iv. 1 ; iv. 8 and Ja. r. 20 ; v. 5, B and Ja. iv. 6, 7, 10. This fact 
alone, aside from all other consideiatdoDS, proves that the reverse relatitm 
— Paul dependent upon Peter — is inadmissible. 

The theological basis of this hj no meana dogroat<c Epistle is the Paoline 
in ideas and principal terms, — aposidon which I have supported at length 
in tof Hut. de la TAeol. Chr^t., it 581 ff. (3d ed. 291 ft.) [E. tr. K. 262]. 
Tet m details it U presented in Terj different form ; t. g., tWu (i. 5 S., 21 ; 
V. 9) and iuauoiTim (ii. 24 ; iii. 12 ft. i iv. 18) are taken in a whoUy differ- 
ent sense, the mjstio element being entirety left out, and works appear at 
means of grace (ii. 20 f . ; iii. 9, etc.). Regeneration is only an event 
brought about by teaching and example, and accomplished by our own deci»> 
UHi (I 23 ; ii. 21 ; iv. 1). Redemption is extemtu (iL 24), and the moral- 
ity following it is the pnrpose, not the result of it. Perhaps obedience even 
precedes piuification (i. 2). — To regard hope as the general subject of the 
whole Epistle ia onesided and unnecessary, especially if the intent be to place 
it beside the faith of Paul and the love of John as a third gospel theme. 

An author who has read the Ephesians and Romans and ia writmg to the 
Galatians does not talk of the Law. In his belief, there is food enou^ in 
the gospel without this polemic side of preaching. — It has been attempted 
by Sihmid, Bibi. Theol., IL 151, and Weiss, l. c, to represent the theologi- 
cal content of this Epistle as wholly separate from the Pauline type of doo- 
trine and anterior to it 

The mention of the descent of Christ into Hades, iii. 18, iv. 6, regarding 
which scholasticism did not arrive at a final statement even in the 17th cen- 
tury, contains a beautiful idea, and those who distort by their own preju- 
dices the sense of his words most certainly should not make it a reproach to 
the Apostle that be did not carry it out and apply it. Of the numberless 
essays on this subject we content ourselves with mjutioning some of the 
most recent : Pott, Exatrs. ad 1 Pel. ; Stange, Si/mmUda, III. 78 ; Flatt, 
Opp., p. 75 ; F, W. Dresde, ad loc., Vit. 1801 ; Gabler and Vogel, in Gab- 
ler's Journal, X., XI. ; Muzel, in Henke's N. Mag., VI. 494 ; J. G. A. 
Hacker, De detcemu, ete.. Dr. 1802 ; M. Weber, Vit 1805 ; C, G. D. Stein, 
B. 1839 ; H. A. ff. Bennajm, Penig, 1830 j Winzer, L. 1844 ; J. J. Prins, 
Leyd. 1835 ; H. A. Pistorius, in Rudelbach's ZeiUchr., 1846, II. ; most elab- 
orately, J. L. Konig, Die Lehre von Chriiti HeUen/ahrt, Frankf. 1842 ; E. 
GUdor, Die Lehre von der Bncheirumg C/tristi tmler den Todten, Bern, 1853 ; 
E. F. Berthezfene, Etsai exe'getigue tur 1 Pierre iii. IS sqq., Str. 1858 ; G. t. 
Zezscbvritz, Petri de descemu .... sententia, L. 1857 ; A. Schweizer, Hinabgt- 
fahren zur HiiUe cUi Mythis, Z. 1868 ; H. MiUler, in the Zeiischr. far luth. 
Tkecl., 1870, IIL ; and many others. [Delitxsch and Guerike, in the ZataiibT. 
f. luth. Theol., 1864, IV.] 

149. EcclesiaBtical tradition from the earliest lumes is unan- 
imous in favor of Peter as the author. But many of the phe- 
nomena discussed are surprising in an Apostle 'whom authentio 
history names as a pillar of Jewish Christianity, and whose 
name, certainly not without cause, served as the standard of a 
party. The supposition that Sylvanus, tlie former companion 
ol Paul, who is mentioned at the close of the Epistle, guided 
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iie pen for Peter in its compoaition, only partially obyiatea 
the difGcuItieB. The Epiatle does not enter into doctrinal con- 
troversies that were perhaps then in existence, and although it 
may be said that it takes a mediating position between the op- 
posing parties of the Christian Church, yet it does this not 
designedly and in so many words, but in spirit and tone. In- 
asmuch as the Apostle named in the inscription appears in 
history as the one who actually did attempt to adjust differ- 
ences and to remove misunderstandings which threatened di- 
yision, one may be inclined to admit that his name does not 
meet us here merely as a false mask, even thongb his immedi< 
ate participation in the work cannot be made wholly certain. 

In judging of the position of Peter BJid in drawing hia mental phjsiog- 
QOmy, one ia apt to allow himaelf to be inSuenced utogether too mncli bj 
the party prejudice which certainlj existed in the ancient Church, which as- 
snmeH a complete chaam between him and Paul. But (§ 13T) Paul himself, 
and agreeing with him the Acts, paint him different!;, and assign to him a dif- 
ferent position. And perhaps it is not so difBcult to find this other position 
attested also in this Epistle. Haw will one prove that the principle stated in 
Acts XT. 11, upon which the Epistle is a commentaiy, cannot have been ex- 
preased b; Peter ? Is not the position here assigned to the Gentiles (§ 117) 
that recognized hj him in Acts i. and it.. Gal. li. 7 S. ? Is it not implied 
agun, in Gal. ii. 12 S., that although Peter did not preach the Law to the 
(Entiles (as it is accordingly wanting here), yet he did not therefore penon- 
ally renounce it (as also he does not do here) ? Is there not in i. IS (icol 
tihoi) and in ii. 10 a certun preference of Israel 7 Cf. on this point i. 17 
with Acts X. 34. The absence of definite reminisceuoeB from the discoonea 



of Jesus might surprise us (cf . with James) ; yet the; are not wholly want- 
ing : i. 22 ; ii. 2, 20, 25 ; iii. 9, 14, 17 : iv. 15 ft. ; n. 7. 

'di \oylCii>au, T. 12, would be atrange, did it express a (to be rejected) 
doubt of tho Christian character of SylvauuB, or assume a patronage of him. 
But may it not be an expression of praise (1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Eph. vi. 21), with- 
oni any bad or weakening suggestion, m Uie word is used, with failer force, 
in Rom. iii. 28, 2 Cor. li. 5, etc. ? The co-elect, v. 13, is certainly the church, 
and not the wife of the Apostle, The ifbr in composition refers to Peter, 
not to Paul ; still less does it designate the two as belonging together. But 
if Mark (v. 13) was an offense in the Pauline Epistles, because, beine an 
adberentof Peter, he does not belong there (§p23,12:6), why then should he 
be an offense here also 7 Is he a purely mythical personage ? That he alone 
is mentioned is doubtless chieBy due to the fact that he alone, of those who 
were then about the author, was known among his readers, Ch. v. 3 is said 
! to presuppose a distinction between clergy and laity. But jr\ii|»i in later 
time are anything but laymen, and in 2 Cor, i. 24 we have precisely the same 
expression. Notwithstanding all these considerations, it is not easy to recon- 
cile the theological complexion and geographical horizon of the author aa 
obtained from the Epiatle with the other data of hiBt4>ry, and its dependence 
npon Pauline Epistles, whose general dissemination during the lifetime of 
Peter is Boaroely conceivable, will always throw a heavy adverse weight into 
the scale. 

Cf. G. Sejier, Ueber die Otdanktiutrdmmg tn den Reden and Brie/en de» 
Petnu (_Studien, 1832, 1.) ; W. Meyer, Zur CharaUerUtik da Ap. Ptt. 
(Kieler Mitarbeilen, I. 1) ; Cludius, Uraimchtea da ChrvtmAwiu, 296 ; 
Bdhtne, in the Anaiehen, IT. 1 ; Gowike, B^trOge, 166 ; J. C. W. Angusti, 
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Prima ^. Pain aaOunHa, Jetu, 1S08 ; £. C, R«ach, Retbmg der OriginalitOl 
de$ ertten Brief Petrvt, in Winer's Joamal, VIII. ; Schwegler's NadhapotL 
Zeitaiter, II. 2 ff . ; J. C. ZaiJberr. Ditq. m avthentiam prioni P^m., liejd. 
1851 ; B. Weiaa, Die p^nniicht Pragt, in the Shidien, 1866, IV. ; W: Gnnim, 
Da* ProbUm dt$ emen Ponu-Brieft, ibidem, 1872, IV. 

150. External evidence givoB na no more light than the con- 
tents and aim of the Epistle. The history of the after life of 
the Apostle Peter is disfigured by bo many extravi^nt legends 
that it has become altogether uncertiiin. That he labored for 
any long period in Asia Minor and Rome, or in a position 
of soprvme authority at all, must be denied. That he met his 
death in the latter city is a bare possibility. The faot that, in 
opposition to all other tradition, our Epistle is dated at Baby- 
lon might speak in its favor ; moreover, a preaching by him to 
the Jews in the East seems in other respects also not improba- 
ble. As to the date, vre are destitute of any tixed basis for a 
decision. It» dependence upon other epistles forbids us to go 
far back of the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; other 
agns favor the supposition of a much later composition. 

Hie ide» that Babylon, t. 13, b » ujstio name for Rome (manj older 
irriters, in the interest of tbe Catholio traditiom reapectinr Pet» ; also 
TtdetwJi, Ap. Kirche, p. 90 ff., 203 ; bnt obo Baur, Drei enlen Jahrh., p. 130, 
finding therein a proof of BparioBBnesa ; see oa tjie opposite side Lauge, ill 
Henog'i Eruy/d-r XL 435) aocoids neithet with tbe spirit of the EpiHtle nor 
with any literary - eoolesiastical oombinotioD reaching baok into the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the apoetolic period. A doctrinal epistle is not an apoo- 
alypae. Nor is it either demonsteable or probable that in later times the 
apocaljptio use of language withont intimation was generally accepted 
among the Christians, The persecations as thej are described in i. 6, ii. 12, 
iiL 13, 16, iv. 12 S., v. 10, do not give the impreuion of something fierce and 
bloody, like that of Nero ; they lend no sapport, therefore, to a compoeitioa 
at Rome in the last years of Nero ; jost a« Itttle, however, to the assumption 
of a forgery under the name of Peter at a later date, since in such a woA 
the idea of the martyrdom of the ApoBtle, of. 2 Pet. i. 14, would have forced 
itself into the foreground and ruled the whole picture. The name Chriidan, 
iv. 16, had been in nae among lAldna and Greeks for decades, and does not 
decide for a later origin. According to iv. 7 tbe belief in the Parousia can- 
not as yet have been weakened by a long intervening time since the destmo* 
ticu of Jerusalem. That the author had Pliny's letter to Trajan, X. 97, be- 
fore him, and made oae of it, is a stnuige conceit, not an ai^oment. Thia 



Epistle teaches us, moi«over, that even the persecution in Bithynia was by 
no means bloodless or light. Tia relation to the Pauline Epistles (§ 148) 
shows that the author had no ooUection of tbem at command, ^e mention 
of Mark and Sylvanus makes no ohronological difficulty, since in aov csMe 
we most place it later than the time of PauL The idea that the Epistle was 
written before those of Paul is unnatnral, ohsonres the originality of the 
Utter, Bod makes greater difficulties in order to escape less. 

Ct. Wieseler's Chronol., p. 552 f. ; E. Leooultre, Sur la pran. Ep. de Piem, 
Gen. 1838. On the Petrine legends of. alwi $ 253. 

151. The third writing to be mentioned here is the so-called 
Epistle to the Hebrevre. Originally, donbtless, it. was not writ- 
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ten as an actual epistle, although in its present form such des- 
ignation cannot be denied it. It divides itself, that is to aay, 
into two easily distinguishable parts: a rhetorical essay on the 
theme of the Buperiority of Christianity to Judaism, and an 
epistolary postsonpt, which has no further connection with the 
preceding, and perhaps was not in the original plan of the 
author. At every step s twofold parallel is drawn between 
the Old Covenant and the Mew : first with r^ard to their re- 
spective mediators, the angels and Moses on the one side luid 
the Son on the other ; then with r^ard to their contents, 
promises, and results, wherein the unsatisfying, material, exter- 
nal, evet repeated and ever ineffective character of the old 
temple, priest, and offering, is set in vivid contrast with the 
eternally enduring, valid, and efficacious one which the new 
revelation has brought to light. Impressive warnings are in- 
terspersed through the whole Epistle and close it, showing that 
in this case also the building up of the Church was the aim of 
the work, not the desire to make an exhibition of acuteoesfl. 

The eo-oalled Epiatle to tbe Hebiewa, since it is older than the Goepel of 
John, is the first systenuktio treatise on Christijin theologjr. It is this by vir- 
tue of its plan, wluch ms laid oat ia full consoionaneBs, and which depends 
npon the subject and npon the independent thoaght of the author, which 
lays hold od the hi^ier {a^ of Christian knowledge (t. II ff. ; vi 1), and 
not apoD anv incidental, external relations whatever. Iliat tbe ethical ele- 
mwtt ahonld also be made prominent is natutal from the spirit of early 
Christian literature. But how parelj theoretical the standpoint of the author 
Ib appears from the fact that the principal concrete, practical question of tfae 
tinie, which is evBrywherepromincnt in the works of Paul, — circomci^on, — 
ia not mentioned at all. llie oloeing verses are loosely appended, and in the 
ahsenoe of a corresponding introduction ought not to decide as to the nature 
and form of the writing ; ef. I. Berger, in the GSUirtger iiiiil.. III. 449 ; T. 
A. Seyffarth, Dt m.ad Heb. mdoie marime pecuUari, L. 1821 ; P. Hobtede 
do Giroot, Bp. ad Heb. atm paulmis epp. eamparalar, Tnj. 1826. 

The Christotogy, in ita expreesioni (i. 3 ami others') leaning toward Alex- 
andrian speculation, appears in a more developed and coherent form thsn in 
Paul, and has a wholly^ distinct gpiritaalizing tendency (vii. 3), in which the 
connection of Christ with humanity is obscured (l/i^rvp) ; the doctrine of the 
atate of hamlliation reminds one of Phil, ii, but is yet more philosophicidlr 
treated. (Cf. Seyffarth, CkriMloLagu dm Hei. Br., in Bertholdt's Journal, 
XV. 1 ; C. B. Moll, Chrutologia ep. ad Heb^ Halle, 1854 f. ; C. Zimmer- 
nutnn, La pemnme el Croivre de ChriMt d'wrii Tgi. auz Heb., Str. 1868 ; A. 
Sams, /esus Cfirist, d'aprit fouteur de Fep. aur Heb., Str. 1861.) TBey- 
whlag, CkrUtoloffie de» JV. T., 1866, 1TB ff . ; on tha UelduTedek prieatbood, 
AnbiSen, in the Studien, 1867, p. 453.] 

The doctrine of ralvatioa is controlled l^ the idea of the priesthood of 
Christ, which does not appear in Paul (De Otralo taeerdoU, L. 1769 ; C. C. 
Tittmann, De ttotume Meerdotit mi^.ad Heb., 1783 ; J. F. Winter, De saeer- 
dotit o^mo quod tribuitur Ckntto inep.ad Heb., L. 1825). But this idea, and 
what IS connected with it, gives the dogma a setting very different from tbe 
Pftaliiie formula. The myotic element is lacking. rLiara ia essentially synon- 
ymoua with trust in God and hope (ch. xi. pauim- cf. z. 22 ' ""^ ~' 
tMBBeiatkiii, oalling, jutfjfioaiioii, ftothiny is said. Aucowtf^nt 
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ent basis (lii. 11 ; zi. 7), twd the word in z. 38 requires t, wholly different 
dense tbiw iu Rom. i. IT. Atonement and redemption are accompliBbed oat- 
ride the individnfil ; properly, indeed, in heaven (vii. 25 ; iz. 24). 

In like manner, not only la alt oUnsion to the relation between faith and 
works absent, but also, witb the exception of a passing glimmer (ii. 9), all 
reference to principles of uniTersality. There ore no Guttles, fflni, to this 
author (of. ii. 16), uid the people, t Ka4i, is always the Jewish people. 

The Law and Qie Old CoTcnajit are to be abrogated, but no radical dis- 
tinction separates them from the gospel. It is a t(n7rrirTi (zi. 40; of, 
vii. 19, 22 ; Tiii. 6 ; iz. 23), a stage of deTelopment, not a contrast, and 
particnlarly not the Pauline one between rrj^ioi and liccfyiKiay of Trti/ia. Yet 
it is a false inference from viii. 13 that according to this author the Law is 
not to paas away nntil some future time, and gradually ; he says irr^t from 
the standpoint of the ancient prophecy, and when he calls the fruit and 
kernel of the new revelation a Sinitti iJtAorrm alimj (vi, S) it is with refer- 
ence to the hoped-for Sabbath rest. 

On the theology of this epistle, cf. C. C Meyer, Etaai lur la doctrine de 
r^. auz ifeircuz, Str. 1845 ; Eostliu, 7oA.£«;h^^;^, p. 3S7fF.; G.C.Storr, 
De coraeimi epp. ad Hebraxa el Gai., Tub. 1791 ; F. C. van den Ham, Dodr. 
ep. ad Hebr., Trai. 1847 ; Lntterbeck, Neutall Ldirhegriff, II. 245 ; my 
ffufom- de la TAcd. Chr^., II. 633 ff. (3d ed. 266 ff.) [E. tr. II. 238]; Ritschl, 
AUkath. Kirche, 2d ed. p. 159 ff. ; LecUer, Ap. ZeUaUer,ia. 159 ; E. C. A. 
Bichm, Ldtrbegriff des Hebrderbriefet, 1868, 2 vols. ; M. Schneckenbnrger, 
BrUrdge zur ETklOmng da HebrOerbr. (Studim, 1861, III.)j A. Capillery, 
Christ et ton tmvre d'aprh Vcp. oux Heb., Toulouse, 1866 ; Pileiderer, Pauj- 
inismui, p. 324 ff. [E. tr. II. 51] ; Banr, TheoL des N. T., p. 230 f. ; Weiss, 
p. 522 f. [Neander, Planting and Trairung, Robinson's ed. p. 487.] — 
Modem scholars (that is to say, those who do not belong to the school of 
Baur) are beginning to see that wo have in this Epistle an entirely peculiar 
conception of Christiaoity, which only prejudice can regard as pure Panl- 

152. The method of the book, when compared with that 
of the other apostolic books, is one peculiar to the author, al- 
though by no means invented by him. It is based essentially 
npoD the allegorical-typical interpretation of the Old TestameDt. 
This had long been used in the philosophy of the Alexandrian 
Jewish scliools. But since Christianity stood in much closer 
connection with the sacred writings of Israel than did the 
Greek philosophy, Christian writers may and must have early 
applied them with great felicity to the purposes of the gospel 
preaching. Only what had before been done rather occasion- 
ally and in single points appears here as the perfect model 
of the class, and at the same time as a successful attempt, by 
means of this particular way of looking at theological truth, 
to free the Jewish Christians from th«T confining attachment to 
their aDcestral forma. 

General lutrodnotion : S. I>m>lmr, 1749 ; L. J. TJhland, 1777 ; W. C. L. 
Ziegler,Foa«(.EW.mrf.a-.an(«eire6^Gdttl7ei! C. L. Camerer, PHj/imft 
etc., in his Versudim, p. 76 ff. ; Be Wette, in the Eneyldopadk of Ersch and 
Gruber, §2,111.329; Scbwegler,iV<ic*<mo«(. ^eilOter, II. 304; H. Thiersch, 
De ep. ad Hebrrroi, Marb. 1848 ; Wieseler, Chmttol., 479 ff. ; Delitzsch, in 
the ZeiUchr. JUr hoh. TheoL, 1849, IL ; Kdstliu, in the Tab. Jahrb^ 1663^ 
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ni. J 1854, m., IV. ; C. Wiegeler, Unltn. flJer dm HebrO-rbr^ Kiel, 1861; 
W. Gnmm, in Hilgenfeld'i ZeiHiAr., 1870, I. ; Holtinuum, in Bunsen'a 
Bibdteerk. VIII. 612 ff. ; Hileeufeld, UrehrittaitAim, p. 76 ff. [Schaff, Ch. 
Hut., I. 808 ff.] 

Blasche, TypdUtgie, p. 231 fl. ; W. de Wette, PeSer die syntboluch-typiiiM 
Lehrart da Br. an die Bebr. (Bed. Zeittchr., III.) CTholack, D(u A. T. im 
if. r.,3ded.lB49r E. tr. bj C.A.Aiken, ia Bit. Sob., July, 1854 ; Bth ed. 
of the original, 1861 ; Norton, in the CArittian Eztamna; 1828 ; Furbaim, 
Typoloffy of Scripture, Am. ed. I. 362 fF.] ; J. J. Griesbaoh, De irnaginAut 
judaieii, eld. (Opp,, II. 426 flO; H. L. Planck, JVeTofur pAiio»op*rapia(oni«B 
valigia extare in ep. ad Heb., Gott. 1810. C.G.lj.GroaainKDXi,be ph^otophia 
JvdaOTVm laera vtsHgiu tn ep. ad Heb., L. 1833. — Note eipeoiaJly the oloae 
TeUtJODsbip of the J^istle with Philonian modes of thought and expression,, 
upon irbich, beside the eommentuiee of CarpzoT uid S\hulz, see Kbatlin, 
I, c, p. 408 ff . 

Commentaries of modem date : J. J. Rambaob, 1742 ; J. Feiice, 1747 ; 
J. B. Carpwwr, 1760 -J. A. Cr»n.er, 1757 ; S. J. Banmgarten, 1763 ; A. 
StTuensee, 1763 ; J. D. Michaelis, 1764 r2d ed. 1780-8^ 2 vols,] ; C. F. 
Schmid, with introduction b; C. A. Cmsiui, 1766 ; A. A. Sykes (Engl.), 
1779 ; S. F. N. Moms, 1781 ; F. W. Hezel, 1795 ; J. A. Emtiti, 1795 ; G. 
C. Stort (1789), 1809 j D. SchuU, 1818; C. F. Bohme, 1825 ; Moses Stuart 
(Engl), 1827 [4th ed. abridged and revised b; Bobbins, 1860] ; F. Bleek, 
1828-40, 3 Pts. [hisForfcranoen, ed.WindT«th, 1868] j C.G. Kuinoel, 1831; 
H. E. G. PauluB, 1833 ; H. Klee, 1S33 ; A. Tholock, 1836 and freq. [E. tr. 
Edinb. 1862] ; C. W. Stein, 1838 ; L. Stengel, 1S49 ; J. U. A. Ebrard; 1851 
[in Olshanaen ; E. tr. Edinb. 1363] : G. Liinemann (1856), 4th ed. 1878 
[E. tr. T, & T. Clark, 1882] ; F. DelitMch, 1857 JE. tr. Edinb. 1868, 
2 Tols.]^; E. Beuas (Fr.), 1862 ; 0. SehweighanseT (Ft.), 1862 ; A. Maier, 
1861 ; J. H. Kurti, 1869 ; H. Ewald, 1870 ; J. C. 0. v. Hofmann, 1873. 

gltier, 1842 ; De Wette, 2d ed. 1847 ; Mull, in Unge, E. tr. br Eendrick, 
. Y. 1868 ; Wiimer, 1876 ; BiesenthaJ, 1878 ; ZSl, 1879; John Owen 
(t 1683), Lond. 1668 ; new ed. 7 vob. in his Works, Loud. 1826, Edinb. 
1860, Pbila. 1869 ; Turner, N. Y. 1855 ; S. F. Sampson, ed. by Dabney, 
S. Y. 1856 ; A. S. Fatterstm, Edinb. 1856 ; J. A. Haldane, Lond. 1860 ; 
John Brown, F.dinb. 1862 ; W. Lindsay, F^dinb. 1867, 2 Tola. ; Longking, 
N. Y. 1867 ; Ripley, Boston, 1868 ; Saphir, Lond. 1876 ; U. Cowles, N. X. 
1878 ; A. B. Davubon, Edinb. 1882.] 

158. The book, therefore, completely jastifies its title, wbich 
evidently refers to Jewish Chnatians as a vhole, though it 
certainly did not procfled from the author. The style might 
almost be called classical, and is much superior to that of the 
other apostolic writings. As to the name of the author do 
trustworthy tradition has been preserred. The Church, but 
after long wavering and only from weariness of doubt, has 
settled opoQ an untenable opinion. He was certainly a Jew 
by birth and a Pauline Christian ; very probably not a native 
<H Palestine, and possibly the renowned ApoUoe of Alexan- 
dria, of whom the early history of the Church often makes 
mention as an inspired interpreter of lihe Scriptures. For the 
refutation of the current opinion that Paul himself guided the 
fVD, or at least furnished the thought, it is not, necessary to 
appeal to the externals of form and language, since in the very 
oatlinea of the theology taught the eaaentiul element of tM 
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Paaline tbeoloey, faith in its mystic relation to the person of 
Cbtiat, is vhol^ lacking, and in its plaoe there is set forth as 
the fonndation of the Christian doctrine of redemption only an 
acceptance as true of supersenBual Terities, a trost in the 
divine promises, and a rather outwardly conceived atonement 
through the blood of Christ. 

In acoordanoe vitb § IBl, it is not easy to detennine from the treatment 
ft locally defliiit« body of feoderB. The author has in mind aa he writes not 
individa&l men, bat tendencies. Special toncheB, like v. 11 f ., vi. 10, i. 32 f., 
zii. 4, are in psxt matters of quite general eiperienoe, and in part may have 
been derived from the author b immediate anrrounditigs. The more partus 
nlar refeFences in the epistolary appendix, xiii. 19, 23 f., do not point to 
Palestine. Were we obliged to think of local relations throughout, even in 
the main part of the miting, we should think first of Alexandria. — J. D. 
Uicbaelis, App. to Pelroe, Parapkr., p. 48 ; J. A. Nosselt^ Ojm., I. 269 ; 
C. Hase, in Winer's Journal, 11. 265 ; M. Schneckenbur^r, Batrilge, 163 ; 

E. M. lUth, Ep. vulgn ad Hebraoi didam ad Chr. ex genttliina xerijitam ttte 
el quidem ad Ephesioi, Ft. cf. 1846. — U. J, Mack, Ueber die urror. Laer, eto., 
Tiib. 1836 ; W. F. Rinck, in the Shidim, 1839, IV. ; G. C. A. Liinemann, 
Deal. ad Heb.prmii fedoH&uf, Gott. 1853 ; Holtzmann, in the Sludien, 1869, 
II. [also in Eilgenfeld's Zatichr., 1867, I.] ; RitscU, ibidem, 1866, L ; 
Wiefteler, ibidati, 1867, IV. ; Laogen, in the Quartabchtifi, 1863, III. — 
Chavannes, in the Strassb. Revue, v. 1 ; F. Bachaase, L'hypothest de M. 
Chavanna, tAa^ Str. 1366 ; Tobler, Die Etrangdien/rage, Zurich, 1858^. 103 
(to Corinth) ; Kiistlin, Til*. Jahrb., 1864, p. 388 (to Alexandria) ; Kohler, 
in the AfmaUa de Theol., 1834, IV. (to Thessaloniea, for Gentile ChristiaiiB 
there I) ; Grinun, in Hilgenfeld'a ZeUechr., 1870, I., to Jamnia ; Ewald, to 
Ravenna, etc, [Hilgenfeld, ZeiUchr., 1858, p. 103 ; Conybeare and Howsoi^ 
St. Paid, II. 492.1" The Mozatoriau Canon (§ 310), Codex BtBrneranina 
(§1 328, 392), and Fhilastr.,Z)e//iirutif, eh. 89, I^ve seemed to some to favor 
a destination to Laodicea ; hut this conjecture is due to a confounding of this 
Epistle with the Epistle to the Laodiceana (g 271). Cf. Stein, Ev. hicce, in 
the Appendix. — In so far as for the whole, or even for the properiy epis- 
tolary part alone, a particular community of teaders must be sought, 
Alexandria will doubtless commend itself to moat, even aside from the 
personality of the conjectural author, which of itself ptunts to the same coo- 
olusion. 

Tie details of tlie older discnsaioos respecting the author will be found nn- 
der the history of the canon. It is well known that as early as the second cen- 
tory the names of Luke, Clement, and BamabaH, beside that of Paul, had ap- 
peared, showing that no definite tradition was in existence, and that both the 
analogies and differences in comparison with the certainly recognizable but 
much overestimated Pauline style bad been fully weighed, both eiegetically 
and theologically. Among the conjectures of modern times the most ^licitoas 

Spears to us to he that of Luther, who was the first to refer it to Apollos, 
1 Cor. ii., iii.. Acts xviii. 24 ff., although the leference to Barnabas also 
greatly commends itself ; the latter, in particular, has in its favor the poeiHve 
testimony of Tertullian, who evidently knew of no other, while the Paulinista 
mentioned in Alexandria had no basis but conjecture for their claims. — 

F. Spanheim, 0pp., IL 171 ft. ; J. Ballet, in Peirce, Parapkr., p. 1 fC.; C. A. 
Clewbeis, De auetore ep. ad Heir., Abo, 1763 ; C. F. Schmid, 5up«r origine 
ep. ad Hebr., L. 1766 ; G. Bratt, De avdore ep. ad Hebr., Gryph. 1806 ; 

G. W. Meyer, in Bertholdt's Joamal, U. 226 ; A. Reville, Gen. 1817 ; J. P. 
Mynstei, 0pp., p. 91 ft. ; C. Ullmann, in the Stvdien, 1828, IL ; 1829, IL ; 
L. F. O. Baum^uiea-Cnuius , De origine ep. ad Hd/r., Jena, 1829 ; F. Vi- 
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dii. Gen. 1829 ; H. OUhaniMn, 0pp., p. 89 ff. : H. L. Lfthaipe, Eitai tur 
PauAentieUe de I'ep. raix Hebr., Toulouse, 1832 ; F. C. Gelpke, Vmdicia arig- 
miipautiaa ep. ad Hebr., Lejd. 1832 ; C. Jnndt, Exarnen critique tur Cavteur 
de eep. aux flefrr., Str. 1834 ; H. Monod, L'ep. aux Hebr. n'&t pat de S. Paul, 
StTSsab. 183S ; G. E. Parrot, Toul. 1852. 

[In favor of the Faulioe sDtbotship : Lewin, St. Paul, II. 832 ; B&l. R^wt., 
1832, p. 409^ Joum. of Sacr. Lit., 1860, 102 ff., 193 B. ; Robbins, in m. 
Sac., 1861, p. 469 ; Stowe, Origin and Hist, of the Books of the Bale, p. 379 ; 
Pond, Cong. Rev., Jan. 1868. Against it : Norton, in Chritt. Exam., 1827-29 ; 
Palfrey, Relation beta. Judaism and Ckritlianilg, p. 311 ; Tregelles, in 
Honie''s IrUrod., lOth and foUowing editions, IV. 68S ; Conyb. and U., St. 
Paul, II. Ml ff. ; Westcott, Canon of Oe N. T., 2d ed. p. 314 ; Schaffi, 
Apost. Ck., p. 641 ; Ch. Hitt., I. 817. For a Teview of the eridenoe on both 
Bides we J. H. Tha^rer in the Bib. Sac, Oct 1867.] 

Recent critics (Ebrsrd, Thiersch, Maier, Guerike, Delitzsch, and others) 
are retumine to the position of Ori|fen (§ 311), not because it it the most 
natural one, out because none more bo can be obtained. For a critical t»- 
view of the recent discDsdons see Kdatlin, in the TiA.Jahrb., 1854, p. 425 ff. 

154. There is, moreover, Bomething very intereating in the 
peculiar form in wMch the fundamental ideas of this theolog;^ 
are expressed ; hence it has in all ages called out a great num- 
ber of imitators, most of them worthless. With great spirit- 
ual mastery the author raises his readers, bound down within 
the narrow limits of inherited Judaism, up to the free heights 
of the Pauline position, without causing them to recoil by too 
loud a shout of victory. Without giving countenance to any 
error, the well-known figures and familiar hopes are still found, 
and honor is still given to Moses in bis bouse. The ancient 
period, with its memories and customs, is transformed into the 
living pictnre of a new age, revealed to faith ; the Sabbath 
rest on this side the Jordan, never fully won, symbolizes to the 
people of God the heights of a new mount of covenant, the 
Zion of the heavenly Jerusalem, where the high priest is even 
now bringing an everlasting offering into the sanctuary. Per- 
haps at the very time when the master hand of the unknown 
author was dehneating and adorning this new and imperisha^ 
ble sanctua^ the thunder cloud was already gathering which 
was to lay the old earthly one npon Morlah m ashes. 

In favor of a later date (perhape eonung down to abont 80) maj be ad- 
daoed the allusions to the first generation as having passed away, iL 3, liiL 
7 ; perhaps also v. 12, x. 32 (xn. 23 ?) ; for an eailier, before the deatFuction 
of JeroB^em, the mention of the temple worship as still existing (ch. ii.) is 
not good. This Q33 no means a deceptive device in order to pass off the Epis- 
B inline, of which there is no trace ; just as little an evidence that the 



worship was actually soon i«esUiblished) is explained by the purely theoret> 
ical and ideal standpoint of the author, who is argnine from me book of the 
Iaw (hence aicrirfi), and not from the actual state of things. The destruction 



of the temple did not absolutely preclude such argumentation, since t 
Jewish mind the I*w was even then still in force. Everything is more 
essily explained, no doubt, upon the assumption of ita actual existence. Only 
'^'" '' 1 of Timothy, xiiL 23, and perhaps also the use which Clement 
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makeH of the Epistle, forbid our eominr dowD too £u. Cf. Kdhler (g 77), p. 
194 ; Wieseter, Ckronoi^ p. 479 ; Koattiu, /. c^ 1854, p. 417 ff. 

liie ancient notion that the Epiatie wu trsnalated tn>m a Hebrew (Pan- 
line) original was neTer anj'thmg more than a mskeahift of apologetics. 
J. S. Semler, Quod gr<Bce faulua tcripierit ep. ad Hebr., 1761. 

155. The nearness of tbis catastrophe and the broody perse- 
ontion of the Chrietians under Nero aroused iu the soula, e»- 
pectally of former Jews, all the MeBeianic hopes which they 
had cbei-ished from childhood up, and which for many had been 
the chief motive of their coming oter to Christinnity. The 
calamities of the war, the horrorB of the executions, the uneasy 
whirl of political affairs, and more yet the restless looking foi> 
Trard to a future both feared and longed for, hud bruuglit nbout 
a general excitement among the Christiana, which only those 
escaped who had accepted the more spiritual views of the 
Apostles who were alienated from Judaism. The rest looked 
with confidence for a great revolution, which w»s to bfgin 
with the purification of Jerusalem and the fall of Eome, and 
end with the return of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
the universal judgment, and the establishment of the kingdom, 
all of which, however, was to take place iu the immediate 
fnture. 

The two expectAtioiis, of a speedy and of a sudden transfonnntion of 
Uuugs, mutually imply each other, aad it is hard to aay wliii;h of the two 
ma; have been the earlier, since tlie origin of both alike reaches ba<;k to 
the prophets. It cannot be denied that the older esohatolosical conceptions 
(which, bv the way, belong to the first Christiana as a whole, and are quite 
erroneously thought of as in any way peculiar to the Apocalypse of John, 
■ee my Hia. de la Thcol. Ckret., I. 306 ft. 3d ed. 421 ff.) f E. tr. I. 36i;] were 
modified, first, externally, bj their non-fullflllment at and by tb; destnictiiHi 
of Jerusalem, but also internally, b^ the preyailing drift of religious retieo- 
lion upon the death of Jesus. Christian resignation, an article of fnith in 
the earliest period (Acts xiv. 22), was left, a noble inheritance, from the 
first stage of the mind of the Charcb to the second, and the same £isi»H| 
which hiul fiist meant tbe expectation of the Paronsia (Rev. i. 9 ; iii. 10) 
becajue the expression for patience and steadfast faith in general. 

156. The same hopes, but with the added power of pro- 

Ehetic fervor, were expressed by the author of the bc'k which 
as come down to us under the name of the Ap')Ciilyp!te, and 
which is certainly a genuine product of the apostolic a^e and 
of the early Christian spirit. This book, mysten'ous or absurd 
to all who saw in it only the reflection of their own dreams, 
ac whose cold, unpoetio nature could not transfer itself into a 
strange realm of thought, ia everywhere clear and beHuiiful to 
those who are susceptible to that which swayed that iige and 
was in accord with its spirit. It is the true but poetic repi-e- 
sentation of its hopes, the mirror of the coming of the L'>r'd 
as it pictared itself to the eye of longing, impatient faith. 
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Beside this, tax from intending to satisfy an idle curiosity by 
enigmatical revelatiooe referring to far distant centaries, it haa 
the noble pnrpoee of reviring the courage of a churcli groan- 
ing under the &xe of the executioner by promising, apon the 
word of former prophecies, the end of their sufEerings and the 
banning of Die kingdom of Christ for the fourth year thenca. 

On this and the following eeotiooB cf. the more detailed atatement in mv 
Bat. dt la Th/ol. Ckret., I. 313 ff. (3d ed. 429 ff,) TE. tr. I. 369J wad the 
article Joh. AjHdcalyme, in Ersch and Gruber's Enc^^ § 2, Vol. XXII. 

'Amunihvifii, proper!; the (^future, glorious) revelation of Cbi^t himself ; 
only in later usage the prediction thereof. 

The historical foregTODnd of the book, aside from the letters, chh. ii., iii., is 
derived from vL 9 II., oh. vii. The pers^ctive, bowerer, h no very er' 



Kriod of three and one half jears fxL 2 f . ; xiL 14) is not an arbitrary one, 
t resulted necessarily from prophecj (Tlan. zii. 7 ff.) as soon as the oon- 
13 fixed that what had before been predicted (cf . Matth. zziv. 16) 



; nii. 6 f ,, 10 f ., 20 ; cf. li.B, 16 ; iii. 11 j iL 14. The flied 
. . . and one half jears fxL 2 f . ; xiL 14) b not 

t resulted necessarily from prophecy (Tlan. zii. 7 ff.) ai 

" dthatwhathad I ' ■* 

,a to fulfillment. 

Ideas of the Apocalypse are so widely difFenmt that a summary notice 
of the exegetical literature, mingling all together, would be ioexpedient } 
cf. by way of introduction, the tustory of the book in Liicke's EinUiiung. 
The lists in Waloh's BU>1. Theoi., Ft IT. mav serre as a rich addition 
thereto. lilienthat's Extg. Bibl., the essays by Stosch and Iken in the 
SynUib. litt. brem., I., II., and catAlogues of modem private libraries ; the 
mass of what has been printed on the Apocalypse of John has always been 
onknown to scholars, but circulates among the peoplB. 

General Introductions ; R. Hnrd and 6. Haliiai, Avthoritg, Date, Ar- 
rmgement, Parpoie, Style, and Method of the Apoe. (in the WarburtoH 
CoOection, I., It) [Bp. Kurd's Works, Lond. 1811, Vol. V.] ; Hartwig, Apol- 
ogis der Apok., Chemn. 1780 ft. 4 Pts. ; Refleximm iiber die Offtnb. Jok. 
{Qaartahchr., 1626, IT.) ; H. E. Weijers, De I. Apoc. argumento lenteruia et 
aactore, Leyd. 1828 ; F. Lticke, Ewl. m die Offeni. Joh., Bonn, 1832 (2d ed. 
1851 f. 2 vols.) ; C. Stem, De qutesHoaibui miibiadam ad ApperL, Br. 1846 ( 
B. Weiss, in the Stndien, 1869, I. ; C. Manchot, Die Offmb. Joh., Brem. 
1869 i M. Krenkel, Der Ap. Johanna, B, 187J. [Schaff, Apwt. Ch., 418, 
603 ; Ch. Hitt., L 825]. 

With regard to the mterpretation itself, we make brief mention here of 
the following principal tendencies ; (I.) The chiliastic, which stands nearest 
to the genius of the work. This, however, was soon abandoned, not to he 
revived until modem times, — now, it is true, in fantastic ways, and assnm- 
ii^ for the work a range altogether foreign to the text, gg 561, 684. (2.) 
The moral and spiritual, which arose at Alexandria, pretniled nntil the 
Reformation, and has again been taken up in oar own times. Upon this inter- 
pretation the CDucrete msis of the pictures is lost altogether, and nothing re- 
mains but an allegory of practical religious significance, § €12. (3.) The his- 
torical, in various modifications ; either (a) finding Church Historv nurrored 
in the book, with a polemic reference (to the Papacy), alreoay current 
among the sec^ of the Middle A^es, but especially among the Protestants, 
and even now to a large extent m England and France, somewhat also in 
Germany (N. von Brunn, 1832 ff, ; A. G. J. v. Brandt, 1845 ; H. J, GrSber, 
1867) ; or (ii) the pohtical phases of history in their relation to the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God, now usually inclnding all '---•^-— '" ' — 

berg, 1849 ; Anberlen, 1854 ; J. P. Sahel, 1861, and othi 

Jahrb., 18B2, III., IV. ; 1855, II.), but formerly appUed within a 

(bnoted range (Grotius, Boasuet, and others) ; or (c) t<dung account only of the 



usually inclnding all history (Hengsten- 
" ^ ■• : cf Baurmthe 

of the 

Coogic 
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lediately snbseqnent to the Jewish war, as is done, after others, 
"rder, " "" " 



espeeiaUf by Herder, 1779, and ZiiUig, 1834. (4.) The idealistic, which 
not, it is true, den; the eschHtological e' -< ' ..... 

modem getting, and Tesolved the second 



not, it is true, den; the eschHtological element, but put it into a 

modem setting, and Tesolved the second comingof Christ into a victory of 

Chiistiaiut; ; Eichhom, 1791, and others. (5) The purely historical, which 



would maintain the complete correctneas of the views of the early age, and 
interpret the book from them solely, without reference to thiMe current 
aoiODg us ; Ewald, 1828 and 1662 ; De Wette, IMS ; F. Dtisterdiek, 1859 ; 
Bleek, 18G2 ; Volkmar, 1862 ; H. Eienlen (Ff.) 1870. — We may pass ua- 
mentioned the astniiiomieal interpretation, i. e., that which finds in the book 
only the worship of the sun (V/uaaeh, Borut, 1783 ; Dupuis, Origine de lorn U$ 
Ctdm, Vol lir ! J. A. de Luc, ^ciairciunnento w PApoc., 18^; Nork, etc). 
157. Leaving out of accoant the prologue and epilogue, 
which are easily aeparated, the apocalyptic panorama UDrolls 
in clear order its Bucceasive sceaea before the eye of tJie be- 
holder. The future ia written in a book with aeven Beals, 
which only Christ can open. Throogh hie grace it is granted 
to the seer to look within it. The seals fall, and each one 
brings a grievous trial to believers for the period following. 
After the sixth they are themselves sealed with the name of 
God for a protection against all further danger. At the seventh 
appear seven angels with trnmpets, who again announce, one 
after another, the previous plagues on the wicked world, which 
is still granted a last delay. After the sixth trumpet the people 
of God are sheltered in the sanctuary at Jerusalem and a purifi- 
catioD of Israel is begun. The seventh trumpet brings the 
end: the description of the infernal powers, of Satan, of Anti- 
christ, and of the false prophet; the graphic and precise au- 
nouacement of their downfall ; finally the pouring out of the 
seven bowls of the wrath of God, the last of which gives the 
signal for the threefold decisive battle. Rome fidls by her re- 
turning antichriatian emperor, he by the Messiah, the devil is 
chained in the abyss for a thousand years, during which the 
martyra for the faith enjoy a foretaste of bliss. Then he is 
loosed once more, makea war upon the holy city, and is himself 
cast into the hike of fire. Then follows the resurrection, the 
general judgment, and eternal glory in the new city of God. 

Thus the successiveness of all the scenes and events is expresslv asserted, in 
opposition to the assumption often favored of a repeating parallelism. Tlie 
seven seals, in bo far as what they announce is diatrcBsful, oorrespond to 
the birth-throes of the Mesrauiic age (Matth. zxiv. 8), the pains of which 
aSecteven the elect ; the seven trumpets, on the other hand, introdnce judg- 
ments already inflicted. 

The key to the Apocalypse and the test of its interpretation is in the 
decipherment of the uomher 666 (ch. jdiL IS), which, after a thousand vain 
attempts (on which alone a long history might be written ; cf . further 
Eosch, in the Wiirtemb. Studien, 1847 ; C. CUiter, AuJiSiung der ZaU 668 
A^ 1860 ; Aberle, in the Tub. QaartaUchr., 1872, I. i B. Weiss in the Stv 
dien, 1869, 1. ; F. Marker, ibid., 1868, IT.), was explained almost sinmlta- 
ueonsly by several since 1835, by "IDp \y^ >'. *-i Neio Casor. This inteipt^ 
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tation IB supported moreorer hj snfflcient testamonf from the pBtriatio xpaoBf 
Ivptic literature. Bod even tiom profone miters ; cf . Hilt, de la The'd. ChrA., 
I. 324 S. (3d ed. 440 ff.) [E.tr. I. 378], and my review of De Wette'a Com- 
meataiy, AUg. Lit. Zeilung, 1849, II. 1857 ; A. R^ville, Neron Canlechrist 
(Revue, XI. 1 ff.) ; Hilgenfeld, in his ZalschHJl, 1869, IV. [Sohaff, Ch. 
Hilt., 1. 841 ff.J 

The kiiigdom of a thouBand jean, and the double Faronsia or two stages 
of the Messiania adyent connected with it, is the odIj noteworthy esch^o- 
logical dogma which is whollj peculiar to the ApocalnMe. This is to be 
explained as the combination into one of two older Jewub theories, of a res- 
urrection of the elect and of a general one, of a relativelj lone and of an 
absolutely endless duration of the kingdom. Otherwise no motive is pvea 
for the loosing of the devil. 



lar ; Wetstein, LibeUi, p. 207 ff. ; Sender, 181^^ p. 217 ff. ; Corrodi'a Bet- 
trilge, IX. 76 ; Schulthess, Fonchwigen, U. 369 ; Bleek, in the Berlin Zeilschr., 
XL 240; Steudel, in Bengel's Archw, VIII. 286 ; Baumgarten-Crusius, 0pp., 
p. 101 ff. ; Preiawerk, in MorgerUand, III. 129 ; Gratz, in the Neue Freib. 
ZaUdhr., YII. 231 (all under restriction of the remarks made in § 166} ; 
but especially Baur in the easajs cited in the same section ; M. Sdinecken- 
butger, De/alta Nawmfanut t rumore ehristiano orta, Berne, 1846. 

158. The author clothes his hopes in visions, after the man- 
ner of the later prophets, eepecually Daniel. All the details 
of his descriptions, all the colors of his pictures, he borrows 
from the ancient writers. His symbols and fibres, as sacred 
portions of revelation, he takes from them bodily, adding but 
little of his own, and this seldom equally sigoiScant and strik- 
ing. But he has the merit of originality in the combination 
of ideas elsewhere found scattered, of perfect unity in the con- 
struction of the whole, notwithstanding the astonishing diver- 
sity of the parts, and flioally of a wonderful artistic sense in the 
symmetrical arrangement of the 6gures and in the gradual 
development of the scenes, whose measured sequence awakes 
the liveliest interest and keeps expectation intent to the end. 
The practical purpose of edification is nowhere plainly stated 
in words, but crops out everywhere in significant hmts and 

{>ithy sayings, and is comprehended at the outset in tbe seven 
Btters of the Lord as chief bishop to the churches of the prov- 
ince of Asia. 

The plan, highly artistdc and symmetrical throughout, is the first and sur- 
est criterion fur a correct estimate of the imagery of the visions. The his- 
tory of Hebrew prophecy furnishes a second, by showing how this style of 
writiog arose and developed in the course of time, and finally became the 
prevailing one. 

In each of the three seven-parted phases of development of the future 
(§ 157) the first four scenes taken together form a whole, and are not only 
more closely conneeted with one another by their content^ but are also in 
each case separated from the foUowing by a special closing figure. The 
fifth and sixtA scenes follow, isolated, and are regularly separst^ from (he 
seventh by an intermediate act Further subdivisions are made after the 
manner of the trilogy. Thus the seventh trumpet brings (1) the description of 
the three fiends, (2) the threefold prelude, and (3) the crisis in three battles, 
etc 
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T^nii plan refntea at once the exploded TJewB of tboM wbo aepuate Uie 
Apooalfpse mb> distinct parts (eTen independent of one another), oc make 
one part of it to have been prophesied against JemBalem, another against 
Borne. Rome and Jemaalem, with their respectiTe fates, faint onlj ain^e 
■oenes in the great world-dratna. 

The prologue inolndes not onl^ the poetio and prophetio preface, bat es- 
Hntiall J also the piaotioal application (set forth with me greatest genius and 
felidtf), — the latter contained in the seven lettera to the principiU oburchei 
of proconsular Asia. Each letter oonsistB alike of three parte, (a) an attestsr- 
tion in the name of Christ, whose titles are taken from ch. i.; (b) a warning 
aooording to the oeeda of each ohuich ; (c) a promise, the substaiice of whicn 
is deriv^ from the deMripti<Mi of the beavenlj Jerusalem, eh. xxi. — On 
these lettera and their pnrpom cf. vi. 9 ff. ; liii. 9, 10 ; xiv. 4 f., 12, 13 ; xri 
15 ; zii. 9 ; Ti. 6, et«. Formerly ther were oommimlf considered as the t^pes 
of successive future states of the chuioh. Cf. Heinrichs, in the eicursiu to 
ToL X. of Koppe's N. T.i A. G. t. Eldik-Thieme, De Yll. epp. apoe. 
Leyd.1827. 

159. The circle of ideas from which alone a propbecy Bach 
as thie in spirit and form could arise, is the well-known Jewish 
Christian, which found in the gospel chiefly the palpable ful- 
fillment of glorious promisee. Yet the imagination ot the poet 
is occupied more in painting the wrathful judgments of God 
than in the portrayal of heavenly joys, in which later times 
were so inexhaustibly rich. To the delineation of the person 
of the Messiiih, Old Testament psalmody, Jewish scholastic 
metaphysics, and Christian faith in redemption all contribute, 
the atonement being conceived in a very outward way, with 
especial stress laid upon strict asceticism. Taking the stand- 
point of the principles once established at Jerusalem, and 
T^arding all that went beyond the liberty there accorded as 
of evil, the theolc^ of this book claims the name of genuinely 
Jewish, and knows of no apostolicity but that of the twelve. 

On the last point cf . ii. 9, iii. 9, vii. 6 S., xri. 14 — In the ChristoloKV aod 
Soteiiologj, so far from there beii^ material for comparison with the Fourth 
Gospel, there are more analogies to be found with Paul. With re^rd to the 

first, the purely Jewish remimscences (uL 27, v. 5, eto.) are of less unportanoa 
than the definite coordination of Christ with God, with whom he shares names 
and titles (i. 11, 17 ; ii. 8 ; iii. 1 ; v. 6 ; xiii. 13 ; cf. with i. 5, 8 ; iy, 5 ; nL 
8J ; while xii. 13 brings to mind Palestinian (not Philoniau) metaphysics, and 
ill. 11 characterizes it as pre-trinitarian. A. Schneider, Esiai fur Us ideet 
de CApoc. louchanl la ptrwnne de Chritl, Str. 1855 ; Lechler, Ap. Zeitaltar, 
p.lfl7; S. HoekstTa,intheirirfner2e»Uc*n/l,1869,p.363fE.i Baur, p. !i07 f(. 
Weiss, p. 600 ff. 

In the doctrine of redemption proper there are conceptions and figures 
that remind us of Paul, dpffoir (ICor.v. 7),&7DpiJfiii', iopci', KKtrroX, and many 
others, although the rimit is essentially only the truth in confession (ii. 10, 
13 ; iii. 8 ; liii. 10 ; liv. 12), and morality is summed up under the idea tpya, 
which is divided (ii 19) into ir/iMTi ^ tiojcnvfa and rima = Inroiarli. Keo- 
ompense is therefore throughout according to works (ch. ii., iii. passim ; 
xiv. 13). This ooneeption (the books) and QiAt of predestination (the book) 
stand over aeaiost each other unreconciled in n. 12. The atonement is 
oonoeived nixurtbe figure of a washing in hlood (i 5 ; vii. 14, eto.) ; yet ob 
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the whole it la evident that Jewish Cbriotianitj has already taken important 
stepi towftrd overcoming the anoeatral standpoint, which had at first beeo but 
ali^tlj affected by the priuoiplcB of the gospel. 

There appeais to be no sofScient groond for BBgnming a direct polemio 
Rhitioa of the Apocalypse to Paul ; see HUl. de la Thiol. Chre'l., II. 617 if. 
(3d ed., I. 357 S.) [E. tr. I. 307] ; yet both in ii. 14, 20, and in xii. 14 there 
are indications of a wholly different standpoint. Cf. in general Kiistlin, 
Joh. Lehrbegriff, p. 482 ; Baur, Drei enlen Jahrh., p. 75. The names of 
heretics (cb. ii., iii. paitim, upon which opinions have always been divided ; 
see the church historians) are throughout imnbohc, and the heresies them- 
selves are rather of a practical kind than forms of theoretical Gnosis. On 
the niacb discussed Nicolaitans in particular see the essavs by £. R. Both, 
Jena, 1679 ; J. W. Jauos, Vit. 1723 ; P. Schyllberg, Upa. 1728 ; C. F. Redet, 
L. 1736 ; Uosheixo, Din., I. 389 ; Miinscher, in Gabler's Journal, XL ; 
Soiiolthess, Th^ol. Nachr^ 1828, II. 270, and many others. 

160. As a poetical work this Apocalypse has all the beaaties 
and all the faults of Oriental poetry. It knows neither the 
strictness of form of the Greek, nor the warm charm of the 
Romance poetry. It is the burning breath of the East that 
aniniAtes its figures ; an exnberant imagination sacrifices beauty 
to boldness and bids defiance to all relations ; the human and 
attractive gives place to the gigantic and repulsive. A flood 
of metaphors, a continual personification of abstract ideas, gives 
to these strange creations a j^otesque, horrible life, like & fan- 
tastic resurrection scene. There is no clear and intelligible 
description; the ontlines of the figures are indistinct in spite 
of the coarseness of the material in which they are clothed, and 
all attempts to transfer them by the help of the brash fi-om the 
realm of mental conception, in which alone they must remain, 
into that of physical vision, have never produced anything but 
grotesque monstrosities. 

Oriental symbolism is not a copy of nature, inasmuch as it does not engage 
the mind and delight the sense, but is an attt^mpt to aid the understanding 
in a sphere otherwise too exacting for it. Its subject is the abstract ; the 
childhood age of philosophy and religion might, though not without danger, 
venture to transmute its figures, spo^n from words into life, into forms for 
the eye ; in our afe it is m^pid, and a most conclusive proof of misappre- 
hension. Cf. A. ¥. Didot, Da apoadyptu figvrcu manutcrita el lylograph- 
iqae*. P. 1870. 

It is also essential to the joat estimation of the book ssthetically to bear 
in mind the fact tliat nearly all the figures, especially the more beautiful 
Kid significant, are borrowed from the O. T. (chiefly from the later prophets, 
Ezehiel, Zachariah, Daniel), while those peculiar to the author are for the 
most part more obscure and less ^propriate. Cf. A. Niemeyer, De apoe, 
libra e V. T. compotilo, Halle, (■ a. 

It is not strange tliat the Apocalypse has called forth poetic imitations ; 
C. C. L. T. Pfeil, Apok. £Mrfer, Meram. 1749 ; J. C. Lavater, Jesut MeuUu, 
Z. 1760 ; J. C. Schreiber, GanOliU d. Zukun/l, etc., Zeitz, 1802 ; F. Miinter, 
Die Offenb. J<A. metritch iibenebt, 2d ed., £op. 1806 ; oldw translations cited 
in his work, p. 101 S. 

161. It is quite certain that the work, as we now have it, 
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160 THE APOCALYPSE— ADTHOB. 

was written just two ye&rs before the destnictioD of Jerusalem, 
while Galba occupied (lie throne of the Caesars. The authot 
calls himself John, certainly not assumiog a false name, aud 
a[||>eara to have been not ouly well known but of coaaequence 
in tbe churches of the province of Asia, of which Ephesua was 
the metropolis. Tradition, having, however, much of a fabuloos 
chai-acter mingled with it, finds in bim the Apostle, the son of 
Zebedee. Nothing prevents our coasidering this tradition well- 
founded, nothing compels us to that opinion. What is related 
of bim in the gospel tiistory and the Epistles of Paul appears 
to speak much more in favor of than against it. But to the 
philologist and investigator of the religious history of the early 
Christian churches and their teachers, it is much more certain 
that this disciple, if he wrote the book of the Logos manifest 
in tbe flesh and rejected by tbe world, was not also the writer 
of the Apocalypse. 

The time of composition (Edhler, Abfattimgt-Zeii, p. 218 ; Hareoberg, in 
tbe inttoduction to Ulricli'e Commentary aa the ApocalypBe), probably be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, from li. 1 S., maj be more closely fixed 
by irii. 10, The reigning Bovereign of the seven-hilled city is the sixth ; in 
the tliree Euid one half yean remaining there is only a short space of time for 
a seventh and last ; then comes tbe end of the sdngdom with the eighth, 
who, however, has been before (therefore one of the first five). Cf. what was 
said on ziii. 18 in § 157. The firat datum con only be set aside by the 
denial of the concrete sense of the prophecy, the Litt«r only by an arbitrary 
enumeration of the line of emperors. If some prefer to think of Vespaaion 
tather than of Galba beoause the three immediate predecessors of the first 
bad too short a reign, this argument is entirely inapplicable to Galba, who 
was recogniEed in t£e East. Since the three and one half years were fixed 
at the outset the shortnesB of the reigns of tbe last two emperors necessarilf 
followed. 

Opinions respecting the apostolio composition as related to cauonicity, in 
tbe earliest times very favorable, later be^n to waver, and for the most 
part, from that time to this, upon subjective theological grounds (see in 
general under history of the Canon). Abont 260 A. v. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria propounded the hypothesis of a second John, a presbyter of tbe 
Ephesian chorcb. Cf. on Uiis Jachmaun and Wieseler in the KitUr Milar- 
haten, U. 4 ; III. 4 ; W. Grimm, in the Halle Enc^pMU, § 2, XXII., 
217 ; G«ss, in Herzo^s Encyld. ; Riggenbaob and SteiU, in tbe Jahrb-fUr 
dmlsche Thtol., 18(!8, ll. ; 1809, I. ; and below, § 229. 

On the testimony of the ancients ; H. C. M. Rettig, Dai erweulich Oltetle 



Zeil fiir die Apok., L. 1829 ; idem, in the Studien, 1831, IV. ; F. A. Knittel, 
BeilHige zur Kritik ilber d. Offenb. Joh., Brg. 1773 ; Oeder, Com., v. 214 ff. ; 
H. A. C. Havemick, Lucubratum^ erit. ad Apce., Reg. 1842 ; J. G. Komer, 



De auclorUate Apoc. ab Aloqis impugnata, L. 1751 ; M. Merkel, AafH. der 
StreULgkeiten iOer die Apoe., L. 1782. 

In modem times, after unimportant akimiishes with the Deists, etc. 
(G. Schriidter, De atict. canonioa Apoc., Roat. 1709 j Abauzit, Diseoun hist. 
rur fApoc., (Euvres, I. 247 [E. tr. Loud. 1774] ; Harenberg, against Voltaire, 
in the B&l. Brem. noKa, VI. 2), tbe battle was begun in earnest by Semler, 

Xust whom J. F. Reuss, De auctore Apoc., Tub. 1767 ; (G. L. Oeder) 
isU. freU Unten. Uber die tog. Offenb. Joh., Halle, 1769 ; C. F. i" ' " ' 
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Die Ofenb. Joh. «in echtes gmlicha Such, L. 1771 ; F. A. Sttoth, Framaihige 
Untem., etc,, 1771 ; J. F. Reuss, Verlhadigtmg der QffaJ). Joh., L. 1772 ; 
Semler's answer in Mb Abhand. vom Canon, I. 173 ; JVG. Biilinier, Von der 
amickkeit der Offenb. Joh., 1772 ; Semler, Neue Unten»., HaUe. 1776 ; 
Hsrtwig (J 156), Ft 1. ! Semkr'H Briefe, II., HI. [ Hartwig, Ft. lU. j 
LeBsing B NachUut., p. 105 ; D. H. Hering, U^er den buherigen Strcii, etc,, 
Br. 1783 I G. C. Store, Neue ApologU der Offenb. Joh., Tub. 1783 ; M. Mer- 
kel, Beaeii dasi die Offenb. Job. wiiergeschoben, h. 1 7S5. latenml argumenta 
against the geuuiaeness, etc., in Eicohom's Sibl., III. 571 ; FauluB, SeUi^a 
copp., p. 1 ; (C. L. Paalzow) Einl. in die GeMch. da Kanonx, Halle, 1794. 

H. n. DotJiei^CnrtiuB, De Apoe. ab iadoU, doctrina, et icribendi genere 
Joh. op. Tum abhorrenU, Traj. 1799 ; J. F. Kleukep, Unpntng and Zvteck 
der Offenb. Joh., 1800 ; (^uiliu) De origine Apoc. Joarmea ob*s. muc, Jens, 
1800 ; C. W. Stein, in Winer's Journal, V. 20 ; H. E, F. Giirike, Die Hg- 
pothese vom Presbyter Johannei aU Verfaster der Offenb., e#., HaUe, 1831 ; 
E, W. KoUhoff, ApoadypaisJoanni ap. eindicata, Hfn, 1834 ; J. P. Lange, in 
ThoIuck'a^nzeiyr,l&3S,No. 28; C. Dannemann, Werttl Verfiuter der Qffenb. 
Joh. f Haim. 1841 ; Scbnitier, in the Tub. Jahri., 1842, U., III., IV.; £. 
Zeller, ibid., TV. ; F. Uitzig, Joh. Marc^a, oder wer hat die Offenb. ver/cwttT 
Z. 1843 ; E. Tisu, AulhentieUe' de eApoeaiypse, Mont, 1346 ; Bleeh, B^tr. 
atr E«. KrUii, p. 182 ; J. Bucher, in the Pivib. ZeiUchr., 1849, I. ; Ewald, 
Jtdiri., V. 179 ; B. Bi^imer, Verfaaer vnd Ab/atttmgrieit der joh. Apoc., H. 
1855 ; A. Niermejrer, Verhandduig over de Eehtheid der Joh. Schri/len, Ilaag, 
1852 ; W. H. Krijt, De Itbro Apoe., Traj. 1861 ; G. Meyer, in the Remie 
thail. de Pttrit, 1870, p. 267 ff., and all the modern iDtroductiona and Com- 
mentariea. [G. B. Noyes, The Apoc. Analyxed and Eiptained, in the Christ. 
Examiner, Ma;, 1860 ; also in the Jovm. of Sacr. Lit., Oct. 1860 ; The Apoc- 
alypie, in the Weitm. Rev., Oct, 1861 ; S. Davidson, Apoe. of St. John, in the 
Nalional Rev., Apr. 1864 ; snbetantiallj the same, his article in Kitto'a 
Cj/dop. ; R. D. C. Robbins, Author of the Apoe., in the Bib. Sac., Apr. and 
Julj, 1864 ; A. Sabatier, article Apocalypae in Lochtenberger'a Eneydopedie, 
1. 306 ff. ; Schaff, Ch. Hia., I. 825 ff.] 

[A few of the more recent, especially EngliA, Commentaries : Lntliaidt, 
1861 ; Hoffmann, 1862 ; J. L. TiUler, 1874 ; I^ge, 1871, E. tr. 1874 ; 
Kliefoth, 1874 ; Godet, in hia Studiei in the N. T., E. tr. Load. 1876 ; M. 
Stnart, Andover, 1S45, 2 vols., new ed. 1864 ; E. H. Elliott, Hora Apoo- 
tdgptica!, 5th ed. Lond. 1862, 4 toIb. ; R. C. Trench, Com. on the Epp. to Ihe 
Seven Churehea, ad ed. 1861 i Cowles, N. Y. 1871 ; Enoch Pond, The 5«iit 

rted, Forthmd, 1871 ; cf. T. W. Chambers, The Scope of the Apocalypie, 
Y. 1881.] 
It most be admitted that even in the most recent timcB the decision of the 
question as to the apostolic genninenesa of the Apocalypse has by both sides 



been made to depend upon a previously formed judgment aa to the Fourth 

Gospel. And yet the impossibility that the two Imiks should hi 

from one source seems to be becoming more and more plain, with ii 



knowledge of the apoatoUc tbeoli^y. The date of the Apocalypse is so late 
that a snosequeDt complete transformation of religions views on the part of 
its anthor (A. R^ville, Jean le propkeU el Jean CEvangeliite, in the Strattb. 
Revue, IX., whereby, moreover, the genuineness of the contents of the dis- 
courses of Jesus would be bmugU into the greatest danger (§ 220, cf. Haae, 
Tab. Sdiule, p. 26 ff.), seems inconceivable. (Cf. the theological parHJIels in 
the Hist, de la Thiol. Chre\., II, 476 ; 3d ed. 664 ff.) The book itself gives 
no certain testimony. The exile of the Apostle John to Patmos (Celluias, 
Ditt., p. 412 ; V. d. Honen, I^ti. apoe., p. 85 ; W. A. SohwoUmann, De 
Joanna in Patmo exilio, II. 1757) is itself only a fable derived from a false 
interpretation of i. 9 (in which very pBsau;e iiafripHir is not martyrdom but 
preaching). The evidenoe to be derived from xxL 14 might perh^w ba 
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162 BABLT CEBISTIAN FOETBT. 

nentislized bj Mk. z. 3S IF. (?) 'Ereej attempt to connect the Apoosljpn 
more closely with the Gospel will alwajB lead to on arbitrary mtsimderataiid- 
ing of the former work, and all aupre jadioed interpretation of it will awoken 
the teelioff that it does not do full justice to the spirit of Jesut and to the 
d^tiny of the church, unleas one has found for himself a conception of them 
which U aiirpaased by any ideal not springing from Judaism. The proper 
gospel element (Mt. xxiv. 14 ; cf. Rom. zi. 26) is not prominent, and tho 
whole spirit of the book is opposed to Mk. ziii. 32. 

In view of the above consideratioDB and of tbe peculiar character of tbe 
Bnbject, no decisive weight can be ascribed to the difference of language, but 
only willfnl preindioe can explain it away altogether. Cf. Winer, above, 
§47. 

162. This book of Revelation, which, so far aa we know, is 
the only imitation in the apostolic literature of ancient Hebrew 
prophecy, represents also, to those who would compare exter- 
nally the sacred writings of the Church with those of the Syn- 
agogue, the whole rich class of poetic writings. In fact there 
is no sufficient evidence of anything else whatever which could 
rightly be called an early Christian poem, either in thought or 
form. Undoubtedly from the beginning of the Church edifi- 
cation by song was a necessity and a custom ; Gentiles and Jews 
alike were familiar with it from their ancestral worship ; the 
latter brouglit with tbem when they entered the church both 
the material for the songs and the melodies. But that in addi- 
tion to the sacred psalms of David, or others already in use 
among the Jews, there were in existence or in liturgical use so 
early new songs composed for the purpose by members of the 
ohui-ch, although in itself probable, cannot be proved from the 
doubtful traces which have been adduced as evidence therefor. 

In view of the general technical nse at that time of ifnA^i- for the so- 
called Davidic songs it is quite inconceivable that the word should occur in 
a wider sense. Passages like Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16, 1 Cnr. liv. 26 are 
therefore to be explained in accordance with Acts L 20, Lk. iziv. 44. ViA- 
fctii' in Eph. (. c, Ja. v. 13 may without difficulty be connected with thea^ 
and even if it must refer to something else in 1 Cor. xiv. 15, yet, in accord- 
ance with a right understanding of the yhAaaaa AuXor, it is surely not to 
formal lyric poems. 

The ff/mi(Eph. andCol. U. cc.) arecertiuulynot of Gentile Christian orinn 
on account of uieir name, for, aside from the previous Hellenistic use of ana 
word, no one will be able to And in Mt. ncri. 30, Mk. ziv. 26, Acts xvi. 26, 
anything else than Jewish, poaalblT Hebrew, songs. And if they must bo 
distiuguished from the Psalms, the liturgy of the synagogues would certainly 
furnish the possibility of doing so. 'C^i also (ibid.) is aa O. T. word, and 
the combination of the three designations is most naturally explained from 
the well-known distinction between different classes of Psalms, already cur- 
rent in the Hebrew and Greek supeTseriptions. Otherwise Rudelbach in hi* 
Zalschri/t, 1855, p. 629 S. 

The supposed traces of ChristiMi hymns in Eph. it. 9, v. 14 (g 39), 1 Tim. 
iii. 1, 16, 2 11m. ii. 11 f.. Acta it. 24 S. have been placed in tho proper light 
by modem expositors. The hymns in the Apocalypse are certainly not qno- 
tationa from a hymn book, but integral parts of the irork itself ; Jo. i. 17 is 
metrical by accident, and to attempt to find in Mt. zL 26 f , Jo. zriL 14 0. 
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hjmiu of JeBOB is pure nonseuBe. FinaJlf, Lk. L 46, ii. 14, 29, mm only 
bjmnB because Uie charch ha« made them so, although it is not to b« denied 
that Uie compoaition of these paasages, boUi in form and contenta, remind 
UB of the O. T. lyric poetcj. 

The difficulty which we feel in thinking of a miuical perfonnance of the 
awkward Greek version of the Fsalms ia no argnmeut for placing in ita 
stead songs with classic rhythm, the less since this reason affecta in almost 
eqnal measure the certainly rhythmical Hebrew, of which musical perform- 
anoe ia proved. 

Cf. Grotins, Michaelix, Heumami, on the first mentkoed paasages ; Bohr 
<Bi Col. I. c. ■ Harless and others on Eph. I. e. ; Paalns in his Mentor., I. 109 ; 
Miintei, Offenb. Joh^p. 17 ; Augusti, Handb., II. 112 f. ■ and in Eeneral L. 
Jaquet, Le chani lacrede la primitive egliie. Gen. 1835 ; C. Buhl, Der Kirch- 
engeiang m der grietM»elien Kirche, in the Zeilsckr. /Ilr hitt. T}^ol., 18^, p, 
119 S. ; where also are colleoted the facta relating to the poat^Bpostolic age ; 
on the apostolic age in particular, J. C. Scbaner, Spuren urchriili. Humnen int 
N. T. (Serlia. deatsche ZeiUchr. filr chriat. Wiuentcha/i, 1850, No. 48). 
— Older : C. 8. Schnrzfleisch, De Ajrmnw ecd. vet^ Vit. 1686 ; C. M. Pfaff, 
a Otol. hymnodiae con/ormatione, Tiib. 1731 ; J. G. Walch, De humnU 



1760 ; J. Z. Hilliger, De pxUmorvm Aymnonim et odarvm *acr. discrimiae, 
"" "'"" " '■ ™ i,m.430. 



eed. apoat., Jena, 1737 ; C. J. Beck, De kgrnnit prvm artu» cKr., Kumb. 
1760 ; J. Z. Hilliger, De p ' ' " ' " ■ " 

Fit. 1720 ; Deyling, 06m, E 

163. Beside this didactic literatnre, thas far described, there 
arose also, at about tbe same period, a certain number of nar- 
rative writings which told the story of the life and death of 
Jesus, and in general related the events which had accompanied 
tiie b^nnings of Christianity. As the didactic by preaching, 
so the historical literature of the Christians by tradition, 
reaches back to tbe Grst ages of tbe church. But its history 
is much more obscure ttuin that of the other branch. It is 
impossible to bring it to a generally satisfactory conclnsion, 
on account partly of tbe lack of nncosmpted and original doc- 
uments, partly of the means of fixing the date of those extant 
and of placing them in correct mutual relations. Moat of what 
baa been said and written upon the subject up to tbe present 
time has tended rather to increase difficulties tlian to do away 
with them, both through unfounded assumptions, and through 
the neglect of facts actually given. 

A thomugh and detailed history of modem investigationB in the historio 
literature ot the apostolic age does not lie vrithin tbe scope of this work, nor 
yet has it been given connectedly anywhere alee. Still in most modem so- 
called Introductiong the literary material is at least summarily described. 
Particularly worth reading, to till out this gap, is the introduction to F. C. 
Banr's KntitcAe Unlermckungen Ober die kant/ni»dien Em., Tiib. 1847. Cf. 
also Gieseler, BnttUkung der Ew., p. 63 ff., and moat of tiie critical raooo- 
graphs mentioned in the following sections ; the most recent combinations 
are summarily collected by Ritschl, in tbe Tiib. Jakrh., 1851, IV, ; Hilgen- 
leld, ibid., 1857, III., IV. ; idem, m bis ZeitxtArift, 1861 f. ; E. J. Holt^ 
mann. Die am. Euv., 1863 ; C. F. Ranke, De l&rii hist. N. T., B. J865 ; C. 
E. Weisse, Die Ev.-Frage in ihrem gegeniBdrtiffen Stadium, L. 1856 ; Die Ev.- 
Frage im aUgem. wnd die Joh.-Frage intbes., Z. 1858 ; Aberle, Ueber die 
^ochen der If. T. OeKhidUtchreibuag, in the Tab. QuarlaltiAT^ 1863, L ; 
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O. Aekermaim, Die Ev.-Kritik, Uebenieht Sber ihre EntwicUung und tirm 
gegenwitrtigen Stand, Zw. 1866. [For a Tery full catalogue of the liteiatnre 
upoD the Gospels see Bupplemeiit to artiole Gotpeli in Smith's Diet. BS)l. ; 
abo Schftff, Ch. Hitt., I. 675 ff.l- 

J. F. Kleuker, Uthtr den UTtpnmg vnd Zweck der vier Em. imd der 
ApoiUlguch. (EiAtheit du N. T., Part II.) ; Bemerjtunyen Oberden Unpnmg 
der vier Evu. vnd der Apoitelgetch. (Stiudliii's SeilrUge, Fart V.), in reply 
to Eckermsmi, Wakrteheintiche EnltUhung dervier Em.wuider Apotlelgeirk. 
(BeUrdge, V. 2). For nore apodal works on the first three Gcspeb see 
§ 171 H. 

Here also may be mentioned soma other more comprebensive works 
which treat, for critical and apologetic purposes, most of the questions h«ra 
involved : H. Olshausen, Dit Eehtheit der vitr kanoniichen Evv. aus der 
Oetch. der mtei eriten JoArh. enoieMn, Kiin. 1823 ; J. P. Laoge, Die Aulhen- 
lis der via- Ew., in the Studien. 1839, 1. 

Quite peculiar to modern times are the hrilliant investigations which have 
been undertaken as preliminaiv to the scientific presentation of the life of 
Jesus, giTen in greotet or less dettul in moat of the following works : e. g., 
Euhn, Leben Jem, Ft. L, and in the Gieu. Jahrb., VI. ; Ebrard, Kritik der 
et). Getch., Pt. II. ; Thiersch, Hilt. SlandpunHfilr die Kriiik, p. 75 fl. ; Am- 
man, Ewald, Bunsen, Keim, etc. [esp. B. Weiss, Leben Jem, B. 1882}. CL 
also Zeller, in the THh. Jahrb., 1848, II. ; Colani, La evangilex amsidA^ 
comme document historwie$, in the Striutb. Revue, I., II.; Tlilgeufeld, iu bis 
Zeittchr., 1863, III. ; Wittichen, in the Jahib.JSr deuttche Theol., 1866, III.; 
also : F. A, Krummacber, Oeitt imd Form der en. GescAichte, L. 1805 ; L. A. 
Sabatier, Euai tor U* nnirca de la vie de Jettu, Paris, 1866 ; M. Scbwalb, 
Chritttu uad die Evo., Brem. 1872. 

164. This hiatoncal litemtnre is connected with the retm- 
niscenceB which the Apostles collected after their separation 
from their Master, and which served aUke to keep fresh his mem' 
ory in their own hearts and to confirm to others their instruc- 
tions as to his person. The neoeemty for such an intellectual 
task resulted, on the <me side, from the deep impression that 
had been made upon them by his instruction, and yet more by 
his personal appearance, upon which was based at the same 
time a most eager expectation of his return and a deep rooted 
awe of the mystery of his person ; on the other side, from their 
very isolated, difficult position in the world, such that only in 
this recollection could they find strength to persevere in tneir 
labor. In this fact, that from the death of Jesus on, without 
interruption, his words and deeds were kept in living recoUeo 
tion by many, both for their own strengthening and for the 
winning over of new members, consiets the chief guarantee for 
that which has been handed down, at least so far as its external 
permanence is concerned ; for the spirit which breathes in it 
scarcely needs such testimony, but confirms itself even to-day 
by its own power. 

Moreover, there is direct historioproof for this more paycholc^oal oon- 
oeptiw of the state of the ease. The idea that all the knowledge, thou^ 
and teaching of the Apostles is in its foundation essentially a recollection, 
something reoeived to De given again (in^u^irit, ^ini/uiri^tir, wapiXtaa, etc.). 
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■ppeaM raj freqneutlj ; cf . (in addhioii to the following section) Jo. ii. 
22 ; zii. 16 ; xiT. 26 ; XT. 20 ; rvi. 4 ; Lk. zxiL 19 ; zxiv. 6 ; Acta xL 16 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 23 ; zv. 3, eto. ; espedaUy also Lk. i. 2. 

165. They repeated in particalar those events which marked 
the most extraordinary junctures in his life, t<^ther with 
thoae with which were connected the moat noteworthy dis- 
oonrses, especially those utterances whose sententious brevity, 
Btiiking expression, and popular clearness, best fitted them to 
be retained and transmitted. What came before bis public 
appearance lay for the meet part witboat the range of their 
conversation and inBtraction. Bat more important still is the 
fact that the origin here assigned to the later written accounts 
of the life of Jesns explains at the same time their peculiar 
character, consisting as they do chiefiy of a aeries of separate 
events and utterances, very loosely put together, neither fol- 
lowing the order of time nor noting dates. For the anecdotic 
and fragmentary style, which, by the simplest association of 
ideas, frequently put£ together things which historically lie far 
apart, certainly stands in close and essential connection with 
an oral tradition arising out of such necessities. 

One might be tempted to tiy to pick out {com onf extant Goipels the pOE>> 
&aa (events and sayings) wlucli must have been from the beginning moet 
frequently and freely repeated ; so very much are certain passages distin- 
gnished above othen for their striking distinotness and umformity. And 
this inroluutary feeling may have been the reason that attempts have been 
made to explain theae Goepels and their relationship from me nature and 
operation of oral tradiliou done. But we oertainl; should not rive ooT' 
selves over to this imprewion too hastily and Qnreserredl;. For it is a note- 
worthy circumstance that scveisl passages widoh bear the aforesaid charao< 
ter in the highest degree occur m but a sin^e Gospel (for example, the 
parables of the Good Samaritan and the Frodigal Sou, and many pithy state- 
ments of Christian morality), while others, which would certainly be among 
those oftenest repeated, as the story of the passion, appear quite uncertain 
in their details. 

166. At a time when many of the eye-witnesses were still 
living, and when the more extended circle in wliich the Chris- 
tian society was later developed had not aa yet endangered the 
purity of tradition, no necessity could have been felt of putting 
these reminiscences in a fixed written form. Yet the frequent 
repetition of many facts and narratives may have given to the 
history of Jesus a certain character of fixedness, while not 
limiting the individual in his choice of the form under which 
he would relate it. For the particular characteristics or inter- 
ests of the narrator might still have wide liberty in the setting 
of the story ; there might be great variety in the relative rich- 
ness of the subject matter ; now the miracle, now the teaching, 
might receive the more attention; certain striking words in 
Jesoa' ntterances, certain leading f^ts, might by turns obscnte 
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others or by their inner relationflhip preserve them from obliv- 
ioQ. 

Meet of what is here said needs no pioof. Oni extant G<«peU, compared 
*mon^ themselves, afford well-known examples. For the fact Last alleged 
we mig'ht refer to many a sentenoe which now appears obscure in its immedi' 
ate connection, but which mu evidentlj assooiatea with anothet on account 
of some analogy and bj thi« means was at once preserved and perhaps placed 
in an inappropnate light ; «. g^ Mt. xriiL 1 fl. ; Lk. v. 39 ; li 24 S., 33, 
34 ; xvL 10 a. ; Mk. Ix. 49 f., and many others. It is well-known how 
whole groups of such analogous sentences have been formed : Lk. ix. £7 
S. ; Mt. xiii. 41 S. ; cf. g 192. 

167. That this was actaally the moat ancient method of pre- 
serring and disseminating the goepel history is evident also 
from the circumstance that it continued to be the most gener* 
ally used one, not only in the centuries immediately following 
the death of Jesus, but also long after, in addition to the writ- 
ten accounts. Indeed, it has never gone wholly out of use, and 
without it the great majority of Christians never would hare 
known anything of the Saviour and his deeds and life. The 
richness of this tradition mast not be measured by the remains 
of it preserved in writing. These by no means exhaust the 
material set in circulation by the disciples ; many a fragment 
of their narrutives, especially utterances of the Master, has 
been preserved in later boo^ and later authors. True, the 
epoil tluis gained seems small in comparison with what has 
bei'n otherwise preserved, but as long as the possibility of en- 
richment remains open at all, nothing should be despised, pro- 
vided only it may be considered genuine. 

oof of the greater extent i 

f theology, is the gaps in our canonical Gospels, 
«ach one of which can be supplemented or extended from each of the othei^ 
and must then-fare be regarded as a mere fragment of the whole bod; of 
material. Express testimony is borne to this fact in Jii. ix. 30 ; xii. 25. 
Contributions to the filling up of these gaps, but quite unimportant, in part 
only variations from the written form of a discourse, are furnished, aside 
from Acts ix. 36, by some patristic citations from lost gospels (§ 197 ff.), 
some additions in manuscripts of our extant Gospels (§ 24l), and the writings 
of the early Church Fathers, especiallj Clement and Origen, but in particu- 
lar by several spurious works of the second oeutuiy, upon whose coatribo- 
tions, however, suspicion is perhaps oast in exact proportion aa evidence is 
obtnined of th^ir real date. 

There is a collection of such dida Christi iypo^ in Fabricius, Cod, apocr. 
y. T., I. 321 ff. ; Grabe, Spcil. patnm tt karet^ L 12 ff. ; J. G. Komer, De 
germonihue Ckritli leypifmi, L. 1776 \ H. H. Clndins, in Beuke's JfuMtini, II. 
362 ; F. Kldpper. in the KitUr MUaiieiUn, IL 4, p. 117 S. Cf. also 
Schmidt's Bibl, VUL 19 ff., and the wpeadloes to Heas'a LAen Jan, IL 
653 fE. 

168. Before the gontel tradition was fixed and preserved in 
I written form it must nave lost much of its original definite' 
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nees. The discoorseB of Jesus were separated from the narra- i, 
tive of the circumBtotices which had given rise to them ; or, l 
conversely, the Utter, without the inepiratioa of the former, be- 
came mere anecdotes. Isolated utterances having a certain i 
similarity were easily connected, and those really helon^ng ' 
together were separated, in either case causing a loss of light - 
and force. The events, destitute of all specifications of place 
or time, soon resisted all chronolc^cal skilL Names of peisons 
who must have been well-known to the discipleB and who bore 
part in the history escaped the memories of thwe to whom they 
were unknown. In a word, the characteristic of accuraoy,( 
which belongs to tradition as long as it is based upon immedi- "■ 
ate knowledge of the facts, was more and more emiced. That ' 
which was preserved, with some exceptions, was less vivid, and 
much was wholly lost, or gave rise to strange misunderstand- 
ings. 

TiSaixj examples are fnnuBlied hy oar Gospeta, compared among themvelves 
(§§ 166, 192), of how, in Bpite of paingfajiing oate, the material handed down 
E^ tradition is liable to be arranged neither in chronological order nor in so- 
oordanoe with aiif concrete oadeilfiogf scheme. This is skown, among otlier 
passages, by Lk. ii. 51 B. -xriiL 14, which is nsuolly colled an oocouat of » 
tour (g 206), and in which whole collections of disconnected fragmenta ot 
discourses ooonr. 

Names of persons are wholly lost, e. g., Mk. iL 14, r. 22, x. 46, zv. 21, 40, 
Uc niL 3, niv. 10, Jn. xviii. 10 compaj^d with their respective parallel 
passages ; or they vary and become uncertain (§ 170) ; just so of ^bices, Jn. 
ui. 23 ; Mt. viii. 28, and parallel passages, zxvi. 36, cf. with Lk.; Lk. x. 38. 
Getluemane is only mentioned in Matthew and Mark. — Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiiL 
84 presuppose a more frequent presence of Jesus at Jerusalem, of which the 
tmdition lying at the foundation of the two Grospels knew nothing more. Ct. 

..... j^j^g 

27 ; Mt. II. 30 with Lk. 
iritb Mk. iL 2 ; Mt. xzvL 34 with Mk. xiv. 30 ; Mk. 
XV. 25 with Jn. xix, 14. 

EspeciaUy instruotive on all these pointa is an accurate synopsis of Hie 
uvnitiTes of the passion. Cf. Stirm, Svnopt. Bearbeilvng der Leidauge- 
tchkhte, in the WWen^. Sliiditn, XIII., aUo separately, 184L 

169. But in proportion as this impoverishment of the ma- 
terial of tradition increased and became perceptible the 
necessity of taking measures to preserve it became more 
pressing, — a necessity at first rather of genuinely pious sen- 
timent than of mere wonder-loving curiosity. This soon had 
ite effect, and in opposite ways, upon the material of tradition. 
Doubtless only generally known facts received more fixed , 
forms ; particular narratives, often repeated, were embellished , 
with new features and made more intelligible ; places and per- ^ 
eons were named or aBsociatad on insuf&cient grounds, dates \ 
were arranged by conjecture ; many utterimcea of Jeans ac- | 
quired through reflective interpretatioa or later experiences a ' 
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more limited sense, and this in turn exerted an inflaence on 
their verbal setting. The same event, the same saying, might 
be banded down in different forms, and finally come to be re* 
garded as two distinct events ; perhaps also different eventa 
were combined into one, each coinponent contributing to the 
whole the elements pecnliar to itself. 

The course of tradition here described can be eatabliBhed vlieHTer wn 
abserve it through long periw 
field of the aacred history of the O. and f 
uncaoonical sources. But it also appears without the aid of the latter. Tha 
N. T. affords Dumerous examples of the tnuismissioD hy tradition of the 
legends of Hebrew antiquity (Mt. i. 6 ; ixiii. 31 ; Lk. iy. '25 ; Acts vii. pa»- 
nm; xiii. 21 ; 1 Cor. i. 4 ; Gal. iii. 17 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8 ; Hebr. xL-paaiim ; liL 
16 ; 1 Pet. iii. 19 ; Jnde 9, etc. ; cf. G. Ilic^kel. Let hiatoires de FA. T. dans 
U Nouveait, Str. 1845), and the official or established church faith of a siniilar 
tranamiasion of the nartativeB of the Go«peU and Acts (§ a42), (Those who 
entertain the idea that the Gospel of Mark is a compilation from Matthew 
and Luke, of is otherwise directly dependent upon one of them, must neces- 
sarily admit that the pen of the author has colored the history.) 

No further proof is needed that the chronological formulas in the Sjmoptio 
Gospels can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as editorial attempts (cf. 
for example Lk. ix. fil, 67, x. 38, xiii. 22, xvii. 11, and §§ 103, 206). Well- 
known examples of reduplicated aeconnta or errors of other kinds brought 
about by the obscuring agency of subordinate circumstances are the double 
feeding of the multitude, Mk. yi. M ff., viii. 1 ff. (Mt. xiv. 14 ff. and it. 32 
ff.) ; the various recensions of the narrative of the anointing, Mk. xiv. 3 (Mt 
xxri 6), Lk. vii. 36, Jn. xii. 2 ; probably the introduction of the name of 
Matthew into the narrative in Mt. ix. 9; the two assea at the entry into Jeru- 
salem (from a misunderstanding of Zech. ix. 9), Mt. xxi. 1 tf. ; possibly the 
designation of the amount of thirty pieces of silver in Mt. ixvi 14 uone, 
from Zech. xi. 13. 

Discourses take shape from later interpretation and later points of view : 
Ht iii. 40 ; probably also xiii. 12 B.., cf. parallel passages ; Lk. zxi. 20, cf. 
Mt. ixiv. 15. — The parable in Lk. xii. 1'2 ff., cf . Mt. xiv. 14 ff^ appears to 
have arisen from two which originally did not belong together. 

170. From the nature of the case, the diminution aud corrup- 
tion of gospel tradition above described reached its final limit, 
as to the material which had been preserved so long, as soon 
as it was fised in written records. For although individuals 
might still fot^t much, the Church had the treasure preserved 
in the writings for her guidance. But it was otherwise with the 
accretions spoken of. These were not at all connected with 
the written documents, and might either supplement them by 
additions from authentic sources or disfignre them b; embel- 
lishments and other corruptions. Moreover history shows 
' that at no time did the existence of generally re<'eived written 
'accounts oppose an effeotive barrier to the turbid stream of 
oral tradition. 

On the latter p<HDt cf. § 242 and the history of the apocryphal gospels. 

The letter of Scripture may even have become a cause of farther trara- 
framatiot) of the histoiical material, as Booti as the coroparison of diifeiCDt 
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accotmta and the theologinl principle of the c&non hegaa to work tugetber. 
ThoB, for example, the names of Lebbsns, Thaddena, and Judaa of James 
were combined into one person (see Schidthesa, Symbb. Crit., I. 142 ; Ed. 
Reusa, Art. Judas Lebbaus, in the HaU. EacyU., II. 26) ; also Matthew 
and Levi (see Hssaus and Btel, in the Bibl. lirem., V. 47o ; VI. 103S ; J. 
F. FriBch, De Ltvi et Matth. turn confiind., 1746) ; Alphteus and Clo^ 
(see tlie expositors on Jn. xix. 26) ; Nathanael and Bartholomew (see on Jo. 
i. 45; J. N. Nahr, Nathanael Bartholomiius, L. 1740; not to speak of the 
TuiouB subtle conjectures in rCKard to the person of the first ; H. Spiith, in 
Hilgenfeld'a Zeilschr., 1868, II., III. ; an anonymous writer, ibidem, 1873, 
I.); the relationship of particubr Apostles to Jesus differently apprehended 
(g SG) 1 the death of Jadas arbitrarily determined ^terature in Hase, 
Leben Jesu, f 110) ; not to mention numberless hsrmoniatic attempts which 
belong in part to the traditional view. 

A highly unique example of further corruption since and in spite of the 
written records, which however can only be eiplsined on the suppogition of 
deliberate purpose, is the disappearance of the true name of Barabbas, 
which Tischendorf was first to restore to the text (Mt. xzriL 16, 17). 

171. As has been already said, no part of this liistoiy is en- 
veloped in deeper obacui-ity than that now undei- conaideitition. 
But few investigators have attained the happy conviction that 
they have solved the problem, and these few are far from he- 
ing agreed among themselves. We, who do not share in this 
conviction, have no right to blame the boldness of our prede- 
ceSBoi-s, The importance of the subject, our opinion that it 
would as yet be a delusion should any one im^ne himself to 
have brought the matter to a conclusion, and the certainty 
that the perception of an error always helps on the truth, 
makes it our duty in our presentation of the subject to adopt, 
to a greater extent than we should otherwise do, opinions which 
do not commend themselves to us, so far, that is to siiy, as this 
can be done without doing violence to the method generally 
followed in this book. The problem to he solved eng^ed the 
attention of readers of the Bible even in ancient times, but it 
is not until recently that it has received great elucidation at 
the hands of unprejudiced investigators, 

Up to the end of the last century the investigation of the snbject was not 
so much purely historical, in pursuit of the facts of the literaiv history of 
the writings, as apologetic and harmonistio ; that is to say, the problem 
which it proposed to itself was to explain the relation of the (three or four) 
eztont Gospels to one another, in a manner favorable to the interests of the 
faith. Conseqnently, not only were all facts lying aside from this purpose 
left untouched, but the investigation itself was for the most part based upon 
theological presufmoeitians for which Augustine (De comensu evangelintarum) 
had already paved the way, the strict noteatant theory of inspiration hav- 
inff shut tlie door against ail. others. 

It is moreover noteworthy that in the field of the O. T. literature also it 
is the historical writings regarding whose origin sjid history science has not 
until lately come to acKuowledge her own crude and prejudiced judgments, 
and which are now assigned to a proportionately much later time and recog- 
nized as produsta of ft more developed literary activity. [Ftn the an- 
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Uiof'b views upon this matter see his liitely i»aed Getdtiehte da Alten Te^a- 
wtUi, 1S82.] 

In view of the increasing Tuietj of the hTpotheaeB propoeed for the 
solutinn of the problem it is difficult and indeed lumeecBsary to giTO an Id- 
de^ndent classification of them with their tit«nitare. SnfBcieutlr fiill and 
satisfactory saimnariea are to be found in moat of the so-called Introdno- 
tioDB, and particularlj in the copious special works to be hereafter cited. 

172. From what has already been said of the course of oral 
tradition it is sufficiently eTident, in the first place, that, as 
soon as written records arose therefrom, these must also ex- 
hibit, along with striking similarity, much diversity. Leaving 
out of account all poaaible nearer relationship of tbe vrorks 
or exemplars, both qualities must alike have been present, 
whether more or fewer such attempts were made at the same 
time. ' They were in reality but variations of the eiime theme ; 
drawing their subject-matter from an ever-ciroum scribed range 
of facts, so that they must inevitably often cross one another's 
path ; but in form more free and hence more unlike. Under 
form is included, beside the number and choice of the par- 
ticular reminiscences appi-opriated, and the phraseology in all 
cases where this did not of itself constitute tbe pith of the 
tradition, also, and especially, the sequence of the separate paa- 
B^ea and scenes. 

The tbeme was a very simple one in its arnmgeaient, as is verj ohvioiis if 
one collects from the Acts, the N. T. Epistles, and the earLest Christian 
Fathers, the points which everywhere recur as the foundation for pmctical 
instruction. Beside the death and resurrection of Jesus, which occur most 
frequently of sJl, and the circumstances of which were often related (1 Tim. 
yi. 13 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ff. ; Acts i. 21, etc.^, the proclamation of the Baptist 
(Acts ziii. 24, etc.), the miracles of healmg (x. 38), baptism and tbe Lord's 
Snpper (1 Cor. n. 23 S.), together with numerous sayings, proverbs, and 
Mnkinz words, which in many ways ere perceptible even in the different 
st^le of tbe writers of the Epistles, were certainly tbe daily spiritual food of 
the churches (cf. O. Thenius, Das Evangelium oAne die Evangelien, L. 1843; 
Faret, Paulus, tmd Jesut, Stuag. Jahrb., 1858, I.). This franiework was 
given and withal fast fixed, so that there onlv remained opportunity for 
more or less detail in filling it out ; no essential rubric could be wholly ab- 
sent, end only in that which lay without it (cf. Acts i. 21 ; Mk. i. 1^, and 
did not belong to the circle of reminiscences made use of fur instruction, as 
Mt. L, ii., Lk. i., ii., is a total diversitv conceivable. Bnt tbe idea that the 
history of the childhood was originally lacking as something purely 
esoteric, and that the discourses of tbe risen Saviour were intended to remain 
forever secrets (Thiersch, Apoat. Kirche, p. 102) does not belong to the his- 
tory of the literature, but is simply a conceit of the theorists, and moreover 
would render this diversity completely inexplicable. 

The circumstance that so solemn, oft-repeated words as those spoken at 
Uie institution of the Lord's Supper could be written down so variously, that 
the principles and maxims publicly uttered bv Jesus are so seldom found in 
the Epistles in the same external setting as m tbe Gospels, shows tbe free- 
dom of tradition as to form, and must therefore make us more inclined to 
accept every striking verbal agreement as a ground for the assumption of a. 
nearer relationship, although it can never be conclusive. The deeper and 
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more aotive tbe mind, the freer the form. It is onJf the Bohool which has 
lost the spirit that cannot nnderatand this freedom. 

The extant fragments of the lost Gospels bear strong testimony to both the 
above remarks. 

378. Farther inTestigations are now euided by a. fact which 
has only lately been definitely recognized, but which can never 
again be lost to history, and which will furnish the main key 
to the understanding both of the development of this branch 
of the apostolic literature in general and of the relation of the 
still extant documents one to another. These latter were not \ 
the only ones known to ancient times, and very probably not t 
the first and oldest. They may have arisen of greater or less 
length, in many regions, independently of one another, in the 
Greek language as well as in the Hebrew, although it is only 
in general that we can assert any of these things with fall cer- 
tainty, while in details we can for the moat part offer only 
conjectures. Mnch that is now lost was preserved long enough 
80 that later writers bear witness to it, and was only forgotten 
through the ignorance of later generations, misapprehended 
and denied through the prejudice of bigoted critics. As to 
the date of tbe first beginnings of this historicnl writing, it is ^ 
doubtless to be placed before the destruction of Jerusalem. ' 

In former times men were onlj too mnch inclined either to refer tbe 
statements of the Church FMheis respecting such works to apocrjphal writ- 
ings, i. e. such as were deemed anworthj of the favor of the church, or to 
regard these writings themselves as counterfeit imitations of our canonical 
Gospels. Most manuBls of Introduction pass them over in complete silence. 
But there are some, even among the latest, which are so far from clear ideas 
on the snbject that thev reverse the case and place all snoh Goepels and the 
diseusBions respecting them (Gospels of the Hebrews, of Justin, of Tatian, of 
Cerinthns, of the Egyptians, of Marcion ; — thoae ascribed to certain well- 
loiowa Gnostics of the second century) at the head of tbe whole investiga- 
tion of tlie gospel literature. 
I No safe inference as to the time of the origin and diasemination of written 
, Gospels can bo drawn from patristie citatiaiiB, even the Jnost ancient (§ 2S7), 
Bmoe the writers are either too late or may have obtained tlieir quotations 
from oral tradition. The form in which many sayings of Jesus appear in 
their writings (Bom. t. 7, 19 ; Clement xiii. 46, etc.) seldom ^rees with 
that in the canonical books, and may just as well be referred to memory as 
to written documents unknown to us. The writings ascribed to Ignatius 
and Folycsrp arose at a time when a nse of onr Gospels (which however 
has never boei) proved) would no longer be anything^ remarkable. '^^fliuL- 
in 1 Thess. v- 1 f- proof of tbe existanna nf written Go^iels (Ewnld, Pauiui, 
p. 4S), is^ve^ doubtfifl. Cf. the essay ; Bit xu juelcher Zeit miaa das Lucas- 
Ev.und tiSerh. die drei Synopliker abge/asitioorden teint Z. 1848; C. Hschen- 
dorf, Wann mirden vntre Em), ver/asttr 4th ed. L. 1866 [E. tr. Boston, 
1668] ; on the other side, HUgenfeld, in his ZeiU<Ar., 1865, III. ; 1867, I. ; 
Bnmpf, in the Siraisb. Sevue, 3d series, V. ; G. VoUuuar, Der Unpnmg 
umrer £bd. nach den Urhmden, Z. 1866. 

174. Furthermore, there is to be added to all this the fact, 
"which is raised above all doubt, that these historical writings 
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had nowhere, at their first appearance, an official character. 
/ They were simply records made juBt as perBonul needs and op- 
j portunity to supply them called them forth, and circulating, 
I possibly, scarcely beyond the threshold of their author, — al- 
] though no favor is herein implied to the idea of any very con- 

eiderable number of them. Even upon the assumption, which 

is wliolly incapable of proof, that some well-known or Hccred- 
/ ited teacher of the church, an apostle or one of the earliest 
1 disciples, sought in this way to preserve his own recollections, 
\ the opinion that such a book must at once h&ve gained a leg.il 
' Status and a general circulation, is still, in view of whitt is 
\ known of the early churches, their methods of teaching, and 

their orgauization, excluded. 

The fact ehoiild aever be lost ri^t of that it was Qie dogmatic element, 
which, moreover, was at flrat very simple, and not the historiud, that was the 
essential thing in the apostolic inatruction. The historical was concentrated 
on the aae hand upon the idea of the wonderful character of the appearance 
and work of Jesus, the resurrectioa being doubtless made so promiuent that 
other events were obscured; an the other hand npon the essence of his preach- 
ing and promises. The greater the numberof accounts of particular miracn- 
lous scenes known and in circulation among the churches (Jn. xx. 30 ; zzi. 
24 f.), or even the conception of the maai of the people of those wliich had 
taken place (Mt. iv. 23 f. ; viii. 16 ; ii. 36 ; xii. 16 ; nil. 58 ; liv. 36 j it. 
30 ; Mk. i. 3:i ; iii. 10 ; vi. S, 56 ; Lk. iv. 40 ; vi. 19, etc. ; together with 
the parallel jiassages), the less could the thought enter the nund of the apos- 
tles or other leaders of the church of preparing a collection of such as it was 
necessary to know. Of material for instruction there was enough at hand, 
and as yet no aoxiety on account of spurious idnuxtores. Cf. § 36. 

Yet it will be sufficiently evident from the following that the idea, wide- 
spread and much insisted upon among modems (and in part also among the 
ancients), that individual and distinct dogmatio points of view were preva- 
lent at the time of the composition of our Gospels, appears to us an eiag- 
geration. This notion influences in many ways the judgment of critics on 
an essentially literary-historical question, especially in the writings of the 
Tubingen school, to b<! mentioned hereafter, but is carried to tlie extreme 
by an anonymous author ; Die EeangelKn, ihr Geist, ihre Verfasaer imd ihrt 
Verliailnuae xu etnander, L. 1845. J. Kbrber, Dai Geheimniaa der Einhat 
und Venchiedenheit der vier Evu^ Regb. 1866, attempts, tor apologetic pni^ 
poaes, to discover and set forth the actual or supposed divergent dognutio 
tendencies of the Gospels. 

175. On the contrary, there is reason to suppose that indi- 
viduals who had in any way come into possession of such a 
/ document, and who took delight in and were ze»loua for its 
, contents, may have taken pains, as opportunity offered, to give 
I it greater completeness by supplementing or correcting it. 
' When something new or more accurate was learned, it could 
without difficulty be introduced into a work which consisted 
essentially only of a greater or less number of detacheil pas- 
sages, whose connection could neither be injured nor lienelited 
by such interpolations or additions. Now just as in the be- 
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ginning oral tradition alone gave rise to the first hietorical 
compositions, and was still avuilable as a constant source of 
their eni'ichment, so it is evident that he who was seeking 
such enrichment would not despise other written sources if he 
could find them. They were, it is true, not so rich as tradi- 
tion, and tliereEore were not yet to be preferred to it, bnt what 
they did furnish acquired a sufficient guaranty from the very 
fact that it was written. 

What has jiut been said is of coime odIj a hypothesis ; hat it hRs iu its 
favor not onlj a psychological and litcrary-historicail natnialneBB, which is 
lacking in manj another, but also positive proof, §§ 239, 240, 241. The 
greatest objection to it is a preconcened notion that there was Lmmcdiatelj 
prepared a great number of copies of the earl; Christian nritingg, the hiv 
torical among them, and that consequently there existed from the beginning 
B considerable number of agreeing copies. The further progress of our 
treatment of the subject, eapeciallj §g 186 ff., will make the case still clsarer. 

The same ia true supposing that some one, not for personal ends, but with 
proper Uterary design, with the aid of one or more written documents, un- 
dertook to write a more complete work on the gospel history, as has been 
asserted by critics of our evangelists, iu the most various mamier and of 
each in tun. Not to apeak for the present of others, Luke (§§ 200, 203) 
and Papias expressly acknowledge such procedure. The latter says (Enaeh., 
H. E., iii. 39) : ol* iitrii<r» ti osi (kI S<ra mk -rapi t«> Tpttduriimr uaXSt 
$tv>9Qif Ktd Ka\id$ iixr^niiffwra m/yKwrarilatt rati tpnitfflais tia&i&aioifjLtvoJ ^ip 
aitSir iA^^ior . . . sA yip rk in Tdr Qi^kimr roaavrir p-t i^tKiir imki/ifiaror, < 
Icet ri sapik CA^t ^n^i kbX lunimtt. Tradition was to him therefore the ' 
proper source from which to enrich and at the same time luifiifiauivttiat. cor- 
rect and confirm, the written accounts already extant, through a 
or collation. Cf. Steitz, Art Pajatu, in Herzog's En " ' 
Studien, 1866, JV. ; Overbeok, in Hilgeofeld's Zaitckr., \ 
$g 186, 187. 

176. The more the writings which first came into circulation 
became in the manner described a welcome source for further 
and more extended records, or themselves served one another 
for the same purpose, the more must the later writings have 
come to resemble one another in their external form. The 
number of fucta from the life of the Saviour generally dissemi- 
nated increased. The fragments of his discourses became 
longer and acquired a more fixed phraseology, because from 
among various forms was soon selected the best, that which 
was most appropriate to the probable sense of the original 
text. But the infiuence of two writings, one npon the other, 
was particularly manifested by the circumstance, otherwise 
quite inexplicable, that long series of events were narrated in 
similar order, although no inner necessity existed for it, and 
all chronological data were entirely absent. 

The latter circumstance would not warrant such an inference if it was 
oonfined to different scenes which were naturally oomiected ; e. g., at the 
beginning and end of the public life of Jesus. The history of the linptist, of 
the baptism, and the temptation, could aertainly take no other positiuu, not to 
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speak of the histotj of the passion, which from the yery ben. 
have been the part most oft«a repeated of aU, and kept in m 
linng remembrance. So also the healing of the woman with an i 
blood msj alwajs hare been interwoven with the narrative of Jairas* daugh- 
ter, Mt, iz. 18 ff. ; Mk. t. 22 IT. ; Lk. viii. 41 ff. But in other pUoeB ooa 
really does not see how the sequence could have remained constant on the 
BuppoaitioD of tianamisaion hy oral tradition alone. (For oxamplea oeo 
5181.) 

177. When finally men begao to be on the lookout, in the 
family and soon ako in the church, for written records of the 
life of the Saviour, it is self-evident that the more complete 
collections wonld be preferred and the less complete neglected. 
These latter were consequently soon lost. Especially, however, 
was this the case when to the books of the former sort were 
attached names which commended their contents, and for still 
other reasons than their greater completeness. These names, 
however, did not necessarily bear witness to the immediate 
composition of a writing by this or that Apostle or apostolic 
man, as was no doubt soon understood to be the case. In ao- 
cordance with what has been said before, they doubtless rather 
designated the original oral source to which an account could 
be traced back, or perhaps the author of an original writing 
from which, by extension and correction of various sorts, a later 
work had been derived. 

If the ancients knew a Gioapel ntrit nirpor and held it in Mgh repnte, thef 
did not thereby, originally, assert that Feter himself composed and wrote it, 
' but the authority for its contents was simply connected with the name able 
I to afford the best protectioQ. In view of the existence of a Gospel "ao- 
oording to the Twelve Apostles " (§ 198) it is self evident that the •mrii can 
have only such a moral-critical signification as this. To what extent this 
remark ia applicable to ouz Synoptic Gospels, especially the first two, will 
appear hereatter. 

When a choice between several ccUeotionE is spoken of, this b not to be 
understood aa a thing of every-day occurrence, which would presuppose the 
wide distribution of many varying editions. Reputation and authenticatioii 
within the church had most to do with this choice. An undertaking like 
that of Luke neoeaaarily rendered the preceding voAAoJ't (i. 1) antiquated 
even for those who had never seen them. It ia natural therefore to regard 
{ our three extant Synoptio Gospels aa those which, in three different gco- 
\ graphical regions, nod Boon, by their internal and external advantages, 
\ eclipsed all which may have existed by the side of tbem. The traditions of 
antiquity seem not unfavorable to such a conception ; yet sec § 207. 

178. These historical writings had at first no special and 
common names. At least nothing of the kind has been handed 
down to us, and in view of the ease with which, in ancient 
times, books dispensed with definite titles, it is not necessary 
to seek for one. Later tbey were called Gospels, more accu- 
rately books of the Gospel or good news of the coming of 
Christ. This name finally clung to them in its abbreviated, 
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elliptical form, and has become the one altogether most cnT> 
rent among the people. It displaced all other names which 
may have been in nse in ancient times, and we may also make 
use of it in this work, because of its convenience, tbough know- L 
ing well that it does not reach back to the time of the first / 
Apostles. 

Tiat •ioTr^Aur as nsed in the N. T. nowhere has the now commoa lit- 
eiBi7 sense (not even in Kom. ii. 16 ; xvi. 25 ; 2 Tun. ii. 8, as the Churoh 
Fathers explain it) needs no proof. On the theological sense cf. Hist, de la 
Thiol. Chrit., L Uai ; II. 81 (3d ed. I. 216 ; II._ 62) [E. tr. I. 186 ; II. 46]. 
Yet it is not always, particulailj not in the writings of Paul, simply the ob- 
jective contents of apostolic preaching, but frequently also the act of preach- 
ing itself, the practice of the ofBce. 

In accordance with the etymological sen»e of the word, the title of a book 
of the Gospel must have been : Eftan''^ia'' XpurroS (Mk. i. 1) icaTi . . . ef. 
Jerome, Calal., ch. iiL : Malthaut evangelium CkrUti ci/mposuil ; Iren. iii. 1 ; 
ypa^il to! tiayytxUv. Nor has the original signifitation of the word ever 
been lost in tbeotogy. Cf. Suicer, TKe3. eccL, sub voce. 

Other designations of the historical accounts of the life of Jesus are (not 
plB^t tfivutt. Ml i. 1 ; which is onlj the superscription of the genealogy) 
inr)Hi<r<ii| Lk. L 1, and i.'roiuniitaniiuem tC* i.icinrtiKu¥, in the writings of Jiis- 
tin (§ 190), in whose time these kwaiirrntaitiiam were beginning to be failed 
•*»n^A« {Apol. I., 66). 

179. From this period, or from that immediately following, 
t^ere have been preserved three writings of the kind described, 
whose origin and mutual relations have become in our times 
subjects of much inTestigation and contradictory opinions. 
They exhibit to the attentive reader, in connection with a 
surprising similarity in material and expression, partially also 
in the order of the narrative, many differences, yet more sur- 
prising, and white the former often amount to the appearance 
of direct copying, the latter not seldom become irreconcilable 
contradictions. The solution of this riddle, utterly inexplica- 
ble upon the older theological views, has been equally impos- 
sible in modern times so long as critics, having reference more 
particularly now to the resemblances, now to the dilferences, 
nave attempted to decipher it on the basis of the extant liter- 
ary monuments alone. 

On account of this relationship between the writings in qnesUon, and of 
file treatment of them together and in synoptic form thus nude convenient, 
both in the printing of the text and exegetically, the gospels of Mnttbew, 
Uark, and Luke are oommonlj called the Synootic Goapels, and are distin- 
guished by this name from the fonrth, which is different from the first tliree 
m this respect. To extend this treatment to the Fourth Gospel (except, per- 
haps, in the history of the passion) is, from the present standpoint of science, 
an anachronism and a misconception (§§ 214, 221). Cf. my article Sgnopse, 
in Herzog's EncyU. 

In order to obtain a summary view of the whole matter let us first follow 
oot B synopsis of the contents : — 

I. 'n» narrative of the birth, found odij in Uatthew and Lnke, abd their 
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accounts wholly different. Under this head mRy be reckoned the geneal- 
ogies, except that Luke brings in his later. Ht i^ iL; Lk. i., ii., iii 23-3S. 

II. The preaching of the Baptist, the baptium and temptation of Jesna, 
the beginning of his public teaching, and the calling uf the first disciples ; 
connected in all three, agreeing almost throughout, and evidently related. 
Only at the close Luke follows a palli of his own. Mt. ill. I-iv. 22 ; Mk. 
i. 1-20 ; Lk. iii. 1-22 ; iv. 1-30. 

III. First eraup of deeds and words of Jesus. Mt. iv. 23-xiiL S8 ; Mk. 
i. 21-vi. 13 ; Lk. it. Sl-Lx. 6. Hera Mark and Luke bare the same order 
throughout in the sections common to both, with the single exceptiQD of the 
three Tcrses Lk. viii. 19-21, which moat be out of place. Matthew, ou the 
contrary, has a wholly different order. Of the matter found in Mark there 
b lacking in Luke, Mk. iii. 20-30 (yet of. Lk. iL and lii.) and Mk. vi. 1-6 
(yet see Lk. iv. Iti ff.) ; in Matthew, Mk. i. 21 B., 33 ff. Of the matter 
found in Matthew there is lacking in Mark, Mt. viii. 5 ff. and ch. xi. alto- 
gether ; in both the others, beside many fragmente of discourses, Mt. ix. 
27-38. Of the matter found in Luke Uiere is lacking in Matthew, Lk. iv. 
31 ff., 41 ff. ; in Mark, Lk. vii. 1 S., IS ff., and several discourses ; in both, 
Lk. V. 1 ft. (yet cf. Mt. iv. 18 ; Mk. i. 16), vU. 11 ff., 36 ff. 

IV. Second group of deeds and words, usually combined with the fore- 
^ing nnder the title of the Galilean nimstry. Mt. xiv.-xviii., Mk. vi. 14~ 
II. M ; Lk. ix. 7-30, All three have the same order in the sectioDA com- 
mon. Matthew alone has zrii. 24-S^7 and the most of ch. zviii. Mark alone 
has vii. 31-37, viii. 22-26. Luke has nothing peculiar in this division, and 
lacks all found in Mk. vi. 45-Tiii. 26 and Mt. xiv. 22-ivi. 12. 

V. Third group, usually called the narrative of the tours, wholly peculiar 
to Luke (ii. 61-xviii. 14), since the few real parallels (Mt. viii. 19 f. ; xi. 
SO If. ; xii. 22 ff. ; Mk. iii. 20 ff.) are in a different connection in Matthew 
and Mark. Yet there are numerous oarallels in single sentences to almost 
all the passages of Luke here classea, especially in the earlier sections of 
Matthew. 

VI. Fourth group, usually placed with the foregoing, Mt. lii., xx., Mt. 
X., Lk. xviii. 15-xix. 27. The order of the conuuou sections is the same. 
Matthew alone has ix. 1-16. Luke alone has xix. 1~27 (yet ef. Mt. ixr. 
14 ff.). The latter lacks Mt. xix. 1 ff., xx. 20 ff, together with the paraUel 
passages of Mark. 

VII. The Ust days in Jerusalem, Mt. xxi.-xiv., Mk. xi.-xiii., Lk. six. 28- 
ch. iii. Order the same. Matthew alone has xxi. 28 f. and most of the 
matter of the discourses in chs. xxiii. and xxv. Yet there are fonud else- 
where in Luke single scattered parallel sentences ; cf. also Lk. xiv. 1 ff. j 
xix. 11 S. Luke lacks Mt. ixii. 34 f. and parallel, Matthew, Lk. xxi. 1 ff. 
and parallel, 

VIU. The narrative of the passion, Mt. xxvi., xxvii., Mk. xiv., xt., Lk. 
xxii., xxiii. In all three the main facts are the same, but in Luke the anoint- 
ing is lacking, in him and Mark the death of Judas and the watch set at the 
sepulchre. Minor additions here and there in all. 

IX. The narrative of the resurrection, Mt. zxviii., Mk. xvi., Lk. xxiv. 
Belated only at the beginning ; the appearances of the risen Saviour furnish 
no parallels, except that the end of Mark is in part clearly an extract from 
Luke. 

But the problem is appreciated in its full significance not so much in this 
way as b^ the comparison of words and phrases, especially unusual ones, for 
the striking similarity, and of circumst^ices, for the often uu less dissimil- 
arity. Examples of both may be found on all sides in a Harmony, and are 
spoken of in general below. Upon the simplest and most iiAtural division 
of the ayiioptiu text into 124 sections (i. e, easily and naturally sepamble di- 
visions, without reference to their length), 47 of these aie in ail three Goa- 
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pels ; 12 in Matthew and Mark, 2 ia Matthew and Luke, 6 in Uftrk luid 
Luke, IT in Matthew alone, 2 iu Mark alone, 38 in Luke alone. The text 
of Luke has 93 sectiouB, and conaequentlj, considered with reference to 
variety of niattar, ia the riohegt of all ; Matthew hag 78, Mark 67. Iu mak- 



g up these numbers, however, no regard ia paid to Blirbt additions, espe- 

' ' 1 the discourses. In the very minute division of Eusebiiis (§ SSS), 

■ ■ -- ' • — s, 73 



mK up the 

ci^j in t_. .. ... . _ ._._ .. _ . ._ . 

out of a total of 551 sectioos (John left out), 182 are found in all three, 1 
in Matthew and Mark, 103 in Matthew and Lake, 14 in Mark and Luke, 69 
in Matthew alone, 93 in Luke alone, 20 in Mark alone. According to this 
arrangement Luke would have 39^ divisions, Matthew 427, Mark 289. The 
difference cornea from the fact that in this system the longer discourses are 
broken up into a great number of sections. In our division Matthew haa 
) 33U verses wholly peculiar to himself, Mark 68, Luke 541. Matthew and 3 
Mark have 170 to 180 which are lacking in Luke ; Matthew and Luke 230 
to 240 wanting in Mark ; Mark and Luke about 50 wanting iu Matthew. 
The number common to aU three is only 330 to 370. (The verses are gen- 
erally shorter in Mark, hence the different figures.) 

Editions of the first three Gospels arranged synoptically (seldom however 

C' ited plainly, but with columns running into one another) by J. J. Gries- 
h, 1776, 1797, 1809, 1822 ; W. M. X. de Wette and P. Liicke, 1818, 
1842 ; M. Rodiger, 1829, 1839 ; M. H. Schnlze, 1861 ; H. Sevin, 186G ; with 
the addition of all extant uncanomcal fragments, R. Anger, 1852 ; with the 
addition of John, J. Clericoe, 1699, fol., beautiful and very plain ; J. Priest- 
ley, 1777 ; J. White, Oxford, 1805 and freq., in the Eusebian method, not 
available for our eiegetical and critical porpoees ; E. Greswell, 1834 and 
freq. ; J. A. Botertnundt, 1335 ; J. Gehringer, 1842 ; J. H. PriedLieb, 1847, 
1869 ; E. Robinson, 1851 and freq. ; C. Tischendorf, 1851 and freq. ; cf. the 
first note on § 179. — [Wm. Stroud, Lond. 1853 ; Jas. Strong, N. T. 1854 ; 
F. Gardiner, Edinb. 1871, Andover, 1876, after Teschendorf's text, with 
collation of Text. Hec., Griesbach, lAchmanu, and Tregellea ; W. G. Rusb* 
brooke, Camb. 1881, Tischendorfs text, corrected from Westcott and 
Hort.] Also, without the text : H. Planck, Entmarf einer neuen Synapse, 
Gbtt. 1807 ; G. C. R. Matthjei, Smopie der pier £'to., Gott. 1826 ; G. P. 
C. Kaiser, Syn. Zusammensteil\mg der vier Ew., Nb. 1828 ; H. N, Clausen, 
Quatuor ew. tabula lyn., Hafn. 1829 ; J. D. Schlichthorst, Dtu VerAi^ 
nils der tyn. Env., Gbtt. 1836 ; E. F. Gelpke, Anordnung der Erz/Udimgen 
in den ign. Evv., Bern, 1839 ; V. Reichel, Quatuor em), harmonice et chrtmoL 
dapertUa, Frag, 1340 ; J. G. L. C. Krafft, CAronologie und Harmon.it der 
vier Ew., Erl. 1848 ; J. G. Sommer, Sgnrnt. TabeUen fUr die Kritik und 
Eiegete der drei ereten Eva., Bonn, 1842 ; a. Kbllner, Sgn. Tabdlen, Giess. 
1849 ; Gratz, N. T., I. p. xi. ; Lachmann, in the Studien, 1835, III. See 
also Bouterwek, in Herzog's EncgU., XV. 261 ; Ebrard, ibidem, V. 553 ; 
Bunsen, Bibdiaerh, VIII. 115 ff. A summary of the rich older literature 
is given by Fabrioius, Bibl. grace., IIL 212 j Hase, i«*<n /e«u, §"21. TTie 
aim of the latter, however, was not so much synoptic as harmonistic. Mj 
tables in the Strrath. Rcbm, X. 78. 



pieces thereby, and this ia the mcnn true as the diseounes are more extended. 
A proof that tjiese discourses ^w bv oombinatioiis which were often arbi- 
tru7,and that, iu their beginnmgs at least, they were for the most part pre- 
' served separately. 

The older theoli^', in order to have no necessity for transposition, and to 
allow inspiration a field for action everywhere, even in the arrangement of 
the matter, assumed, as a fundamental position, the repetition of the same 
oocurrences at different times, which, as applied to the didactic elements, was 
ft very simple, as applied to many events (e. ^ the cleansing of the Tatngio 
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and the like) an indupetmble, postulate of hanuoiiiatiGs. So formeriy 
A. Osiander, 1537 and fceq., and even very Mcentlj : Concordance det esan- 
gOet, Btx. 18GI. 

180. Od the one side critics have insisted apon explaining 
the relation between these three Gospels simply from their as- 

! earned dependence one upon another. For this purpose now 
the first, now the second, and now the third has been repr» 
sented as the earliest, and the source of the others, or on the 
other hand as the latest and as having used both the foregoing. 
The very posaibility of such mntually antagonistic attempts 
shows their arbitrary character, and in fact no one of all the 
conceivable combinations of this sort, though thought out and 
carried through with the greatest diligence and acnteness, has 
been able to develop itself into convincing clearness or satis- 
factory coinpleteuesa. The explanation given of the resem- 
blances is doubtful, considering the assumed character of the 
writers, and the differences, far from explaining themselves, are 
yet more doubtful, considering the assumed character of the 
history. 

Every matbematicall; conceivable combination haa f oimd its defender! ; — 

1. Matthew wrote first, Mark next, Lake last ; so, among others (after 
Aognstine, § 171J Grotins, Mill, PraUgg^ 109 ff., Bengal, Wetatcin, T. 
TownsoD, Disamrses on the Four Gotpels, Oxf. 1778. [EQosterniiiiui, Keil, 
Greawell.] Especially Hugf, in Itia Einieitung. Seiler, Be tempore et ordme 
ew., 1305 ; J. Aeschinann, Oriffine det troii pr. e'ov.. Gen. 1S32 ; Hennall, 
Unprung da Chrislenlhuraa, p. 72 S., at. Scholten, § 184. At present the 
middle position of Mark ia defended in particular bj A. HilKcnfeld in sev- 
eral works (§ 189) and artiiilea in his Zettickrijl. G. D'EichUud, Let mm- 
ffiUs, P. 1863, 2 voU. 

2. Luke wrote second, Uark drew from both the othen : so especially 
Griesbach in several essays {0pp., Vol. II.) ; H. Sauuier, Veber die Qu«Ue» 
ife* Bv. Marci, B. 1825 j C. G. W. TheUe, De triim priorum evv. necessitu- 
dme, L. 1825 ; cf. this anthoi's taaa^a in Winer's Journal, V. 385, VI. 1 ; 
FritMche in his Commentary ; A. F. Gfrorer, Die heilige Sage, Stutt. 1838, 
2 vols. Essentially also Paulus, De origine emi., 1797, and Exeget. Conserva- 
lorium, 1822, Ft. I. ; Stroth, in the Repert., IX 144 ; Sieffert, l/r^pnng det 
entea itanon. Eo^ Kiin. 1832 ; Ammon, Lucat emendator Matlhai, Erl. 1S05. 
In modem times, though frequently with the assumption of supplementary 
Bources : De Wette and Neudecker, in their EitUeiiungen ; F. C. Baur, see 
§§ 163, 189 ; DelitMch, see § 196 ; F. J. Schwarz, lieue Uniersa. Hber die 
nn. Ew., Tiib. 1844 ; Schwegler, NaiAap. Zalalter, L 457 ; Kern, in the 
Tab. Zeiltchr., 1838, II. ; Dag AbkHngigkeiUverhSitnia der Evv. (anon.), B. 
1847. Bleek, in his Etrdeil-uag, makes Mark to have compiled from both the 
others, but these to have drawn from the " FFotevangeiium." 

3. Mark is the oldest, Matthew (the Greek) the ktest : G. C. Storr, Dt 
fonle em. Malik, et Luc, Tiib. 1794 ; idem, Zwedn der ev. Gesch. det Joh^ 
§ 53 ff. In modem times this combination has become particularly prom- 
nent, tbough modified in many ways ; see g 184. Cf. also Thiersch, Ap, 
KinAe, p. 101 ff. 

4. Loke wrote first, Mark used both the others : A. F. Busching, Die vitr 
Ew., Hamb. 1776 ; Evanson, 1792 ; Thiersch, HiK. StandpurOU, p. 182. 

6. The same, except that it is M^^bew who draws from both the others : 
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Togel, in Cablet's Joamal fib- auKrUiene Oieolog. Literatur, "L 1ft. Cf. 
also Kehneckenburger, Beitr/lgt, p. 16, 

By all these ammgemeuta, bo far aa they bxb confloed to the three extant 
VTibnga aloae, arc easily eipUined (a) the agreements of one irith another, 
the mora natural as thej ara greater ; and (6) the pure additions, which 
have been borrowed &oin other sources, either oral or written. But the many 
differences in detail make a difficulty, becanw they show that the prefer- 
eocewBS given to these other soorces over those now extant, bo that in reality 
the Riation of dependence no longer exists. This holds true especially of 
the beginning and end ot the history. But completely incomprehensible bfr- 
cotnes the omission entire of important sections : e. g., Mt.iiT. 22-xTi. 12, 
xix. 1 f., XX. 1 f., omitted in Luke, or Lk. vii 11 f., x. 26 f., and the greater 
|>art of chs. xii.-xvii., omitted in Matthew. One must attribute to Mark the 
inleutiou of giving ooly excerpts from the history, if he is supposed to have 
written later. The smaller dinerences in the common sections are such that it 
is not always the same Evangelist who has the most complete, accurate, and 
clear narrative ; they cannot therefore all be regarded as emendations or as 
evidences of individual negligence and carelessness. But as soon as we are 
compelled to explain them from other causes the hypothesis falls to the 
ground from its uunaturalness, since it must assume thtit one bad the work of 
another before him, and line by line copied, corrected, abridged, interpolated, 
transposed, etc. But the narrative certainly does not give the impression 
of so careful work. And in the whole discussion the fact has been en- 
tirely left out of account that there were other books in existence, exhilntiog 
both resemblances and differences, which must also have been taken into 
account by one undertaking such a task. 

181. Others, in precisely the opposite way, derived the ex- 
planation of the phenomena solely from the power and infla- 
ence of oral tradition, which was thought of for this purpose 
as BO often and vividly repeated that it was soon able to pi-e- 
eerve itself unchanged from mouth to mouth, even in minute 
details of expression and order of words. On this Bolution the 
differences were explained still more simply and naturally. 
And the importance and influence of this method of preserva- 
tion and dissemination of the gospel history, as has already 
been said, can scarcely be overestimated. The question is only 
whether it is sufficient to explain satisfactorily all the phenom- 
ena with which we have to deal, especially the resemblance 
and uniformity. Upon precisely this point weighty doubts 
have necessarily arisen. 

J. C. R. Eckermann, U^>er die wahneheiBliehe Entttthvng der Bm., etc., in 
bis TheiA. BeUrage, Ft. V., 1796 ; also Herder, Rt^tl der Zutammerutmmung 
uatervr Eev., 1797, not, however, without the assistance of the hypothesis 
of the Protevangelium as a general guide. Most thoroughly and consis- 
tratly, J. K. L. Gieseler, Ueber die ErUstektmg und frOhalen SchickiaU der 
tehrtftl. Eva., L. ISIS. Cf. the same author in Keil's AnalekUn, III. 1 ; also 
Guerike, in his Eml.j D. SchuU, in the Studien, 1829, IV. 597. [Norton, 
Omuinenets of Ihe Gotpeli, 2d ed. 1848 j Alford ; Westcott, Intrwiuction, 
Lond. IS60, Gth ed. 1881 ; Godet, Origin of the Four GtapeU, in his Studiti 
in the If. T., 1873, E. tr. Lond. 1876.] 

The greatest objection to this view is the circumstance (§ 176) that not 
ouly in gronps ol scenes from the life of Jeans in wUeh some inner ooimection 
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fomu B natural bond, bnt &Iso whei« Dothiug of the kind exists (e. g^ Ut 
ii. 1-17 ; lii. 1-21 ; viii. 23-34 ; ivi. 13-ivii. 23, etc., cf. with the pw^ 
allel passages, but especially the greater Dumber of the narrstives common 
to Luke and Mark) the same onler u followed. Besides, tliere coiuea the 

iqaeatioD whether such a mass of facts, ia part merely repeated without eTer 
having new dogmatic elements added, ean have belonged to the dEiil; iu- 
struotion of spustlea and missions.ries, which must be assomed in order to 
comprehend the stereotyping of the phiaseology Euid syntax. 

But this view finds a very important support in the circumstance that the 
agreement is greater in the words of Jesus than in accounts of events, and 
that in the latter the differences occur more often in iacidental circumstao' 
ces, more seldom in that which constitutes the substance of the Iiistory, 
This fact favors the view that oral tradition and a certain freedom in work- 
ing over the material must be taken into account in the solution of the 
problem, and that a slavish copyiog is not to be admitted, although this view 
ought not to be carried oat one-sidedly. In the narrative of the feeding of 
the multitude, for example, the phraseology varies throughout in the three 
(six) accounts, and only in the points of chief importance, Mt. idv. 19, 20; 
Mk. vi. 41 f. ; Lk. ir. 16 f. (Mt. xr. 36 f. ; Mk. viii. 6 f. ; and even Jn. vL 
11 f. in part), is there literal agreement. Similar phenomena are very 
abundant ; for isolated fragments of discourses cf. Mt. iii. 7 ff., and Lk. iii. 
7 ff. ; Mt. iiL 12 and Lk. iii. 17 ; Mt. vii. 3 ff. and Lk. vi. 41 f. ; Mt. vii 7- 
11 and Lk. xi. 9-13 ; Mt. viii. 19, 20 and Lk. ii. G7, 58 ; Mt. ix. 37 f. and 
Lk. I. 2 J Mt. xi. 21 ff., 26 ff. and Lk. x. 13 ff., 21 f. j Mt. iii. 27 f., 41 f., 
43 ff. and Lk. xi. 19 f., 31 f., 24 ff. ; Mt. xxiu. 37 ff. and Lk. xiiL 34 f., etc., 
especially in connection with what precedes and follows. 

Many of the critics mentioned in other sections («. g., De Wette, Thiersch) 
make a limited, softened use, in many ways, of the view here set forth witb- 
ont reserve ; cf . above, § 164 ff. 

182. On the other hand there have been many attempts to 
solve the difficulties of the problem by the assumptiou of 
sources no longer accessible to us, which were at the disposal 
of the authors of our three Gospels. From the nature of thia 
solution it allowed conjecture a wide range, and out of the dark- 
ness of the first century there arose an early historical litera- 
ture of great variety, which owed its existence fully as often to 
the mere im^ination of scholars as to scattered hints in the 
ancient writers, as much to the reflection of modern customs 
and relatione as to a correct apprehension of what was at that 
time poafiible and natural. 

Not that the assumption of the existence of other Gospels beside our canoni- 
cal ones is open to reasonable doubt ; the only point of doubt is in what rela- 
tion tbese lOB-y hare stood to those now extant One might think of a single 
standard original, or of sereral, for use at pleasure ; it might be either He- 
brew or Greek, mediate or immediate ; itil extent might be assumed to be 
greater or leas, its contents more or less full, and the supplementing of it 
might be accomplished from writings alone, or from tradition, or tram the 
personal experience of the authors, etc. It is scarcely necessary to enumer- 
ate all the modifications of this view which have been put forward or are 
otherwise conceivable ; they teach ns not so much the history of the litetft- 
tnre as that of criticism, and show that the way to the day of truth for men 
always and everywhere is through the night of error or the twilight of half- 
Bucoessful attempts. 
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183. The most famous of these hypotheses is that of the 
80-called Protevangelium. There existed very early, it is said, 
in the popular language of Palestine, for the use of the travel- 
ing iDissioimries, a short account of the life of Jesus, which 
was soon translated into Gveeii for the same purpose, worked 
oyer in diEEerent ways, and enriched; thus, after having had 
incorporated into itaelf many variations, it became the source 
of our extant Gospels, the authors of the latter neither having 
known nor mad^ use of one another. This conception, carried 
out in various ways, is based upon the opinion that the phe- 
nomena to be explained obtain sufficient light only from the 
assumption of a written source for ail the historical works of 
the apostolic age ; but it does away with all freedom in pbrase- 
ol(^y and treatment, and, as well, with every natural under- 
standing of the period and its characteristics. 

The official oH^n and design of the FroteTangeliuin, which is rather in- 
siniuted than positively asBerted, U not the least difficulty with the hypothe- 
sis. An occssiun for it is scarcely conceivable, and if it be admitted, the 
ubitniry alteration of the original document, and its disappearance without 
trace, remains unexplained. When every variation in our Gospels is referred 
to the special peculiarities of a written docnment upon which it was founded, 
and which therefore formed the middle member, or one of the middle mem- 
bers, between these Gospels and the Protevangelium, we reasonably ask, how 
came the variations in these middle members ; and if they came into these 
by natural meaiu, through the infiuence of subjectivity and oral tradition, 
why not into the others also ? The ptoblem remains unsolved ; it has only 
ehimged its subject. But least of all is the hypothesis of an apostolic, offi- 
cial Frotevaiigelium consistent with the apostolic authority of any one of oui 
Gospels, especially of Matthew, since this Gospel must have been altered in 
many and important respects from the Protevangelium. Luke, i. 1 S., knows 
nothing of such a Protevangelium, which, had it existed, would have saved 
him much labor ; unless we should rather have had to lament that it was so 

The real inventor of the hypothesis is £ichhom (not CarlstAdt, as Cred- 
ner asserts, Zur GeschicMe det Kanons, p. 30G, for he is speaking of a trans- 
formation of the text in our manuscripts, uot of the Gospels themselves in 
early times) in on essay in his Bibluilhek, V. 761 fE. The clearness and thor-' 
onghness of hts treatment of a problem yet new to criticism won for his 
view numerous advocates, and the defects which were soon discovered in it 
only called out modifications, each more ingenious than the preceding, hnt 
for a long time no radical opposition. We cannot go into the details of these 
alterations, the less since they appear to ns now bothersome in proportion as 
their contemporaries admired them for their subtlety. Cf. Eichhom's Einl. 
int JV. T., Pt. I., 1804, 2d ed. 1820 ; Herbert Marsh, in a special essay in 
his IntrodvcHon to the IV. T., IH. 2, 161 ff. ; J. W. B. Russwurm, l/eber den 
Urtpntng der Emr., Ratzeb. 1797, and supplement in Augusti's Mtmalxichriji, 
m. 323 ; J. W. Rau, Proffr. Erlang., 1806 ; Hiinlein and Bertholdt, in their 
Bmleiiung ; Kiihndl in his Commentary ; F. A. Gratz, Naur Versach lAer 
die Enatehung der drei enten Ew., Tiib., 1812. Cf. also C. F. Fritzsche, in 
the Appendix to his work on the Pentateuch, 1S14 ; Benzenberg, in the 
Theolog. Naehr. of Wachler, 1609, p. 226. The farther these modifications 
weot the less consistent they became with the spirit of the apostolic church, 
■ud flnalty our Evangelists were represented as liaving done nothinf^ hnt 
edit under their own names the work of others, and in the same spintlew 
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fashion in which often even now, oat of two or three books already in odst- 
ence, a, new one is patched up. 

181. Beside the hypothesis joBt discassed, the view that the 
kinehip of the Synoptic Gospels ia to be explained from their 
relation to eome lost doooments has been followed aiid applied 
in Turious ways by critics. Formerly either their plumlitj or 
their composition in the Hebrew language was emphasized, be- 
cause these two circumstances seemed equally fitted to facili- 
tate the desired explanation of the problem in hand. When 
one ventured a more definite conjecture, he depended upoD the 
knowledge we possess of a Hebrew ori^nal of our Gospel 
according to Matthew, or upon the work called by the an- 
cients the Gospel according to the Hebrews, though often con- 
founded with the former. Most of the theories belonging un- 
der this head were held in rather general terms and reached 
no thoroughly satisfactory conclusion. Very recently science 
has made noteworthy progress in the solution of the problem, 
and in precisely this direction, though in many respects still 
groping her way. 

J. Le Clerc, in his Hitt. ted. (1716, p. 420), Utei also J. D. Hiehaelis, in 
bis Einleitung, and beaide many others, A. T. Hartmann, in Scherer's Sdirijl- 

ttcher, I. 440 ff., had already shown the existence of early written Gospels, 
t without any thorough applioatiou of the idea ; Semler (Notes on Town- 
son) declared nimself ouequiTocallj for Hebrew documents ; cf. also H. W. 
HaUeld, De origine quattior tm., GbtL 1791 ; Faulua, ia his Commentary; 
L. J. Rhesa, Dc Evo. HI. prionmfonie, Reg. 1819. 

For the Gospel according to the HebrewH: G, £. Lesaing, Thai. NacMata. 
(1784). p. 45; C. F. Weber, Beitr. zur Gtteh. det neutaU. Kanon*, Tub. 1791; 
idem, l/nterss. liber das Eb. der Hebr., Tiib. 1806 ; W. C. L. Ziegler, in Gabler's 
N. J., IV. 417{ Thiess,in his Conunenta^; Faulus, Introd. lei. capp., 1799; 
Niemeyer, Conjecl. de ttlerUio scrwtorum N. T. c. prmordia hut. Jetu, 1790. 

For the Hebrew original of Matthew : H. Corrodi, Beleuchtimg der GettA. 
det BibelbmoTu, II. ido ; J. E. C. Schmidt, in bis Einleitung, and in Henke'a 
Mag., rV. 67C. Ci. al$o Feilmoeer'i Eiideiiwig, and Boften's Uebert. dtr 
Em.; J. H. Scholten, Meiding tot de Sckr. da K T., 1856. 

The farthest extension of the hypothesis, assuming a great number of 
small documents ; ScbleieriDacher, Ueber die Schriflen du Luau, B. 1817; a. 
simplification of bis theory by £. Saxtorius, Ueber die Enatehmg der drei ertlen 
Ew. (Abhh., 1820, p. 1 ft.). He finds the oripnal writing in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
Cf . also Rettig, De qyatvor em. origine (_Ephem. Giss., 1824, I,). 

Hilgenfeld, Die Em. nach ihrer ErtUldamg, etc., 1854, inserts ft Gospel 
aoconSng to Peter between Matthew and Mai^ Cf. g 169. 

Serei^ intermediate works are assumed by H. Ewald, Jahrb. der AtU. 
WiitetucAaJi, 1848 f., and Die drei enlen Evangeiien, Gbtt 1850 ; occordiDr 
( to him Mark holds the tbitd plaoe, Uattbew the fifth, Luke the ninth, and 
] tiie deacon Philip (Acts viii.) also takes part in the work. The latter is also 
} enlisted bv Sepp, Das Hd/rOer-Ev. oder die JUc u. MaOk. Frage unJ ttrs 
Jriedlicbe iMiung, Munich, 1870. 

A Proto-Mark, or Proto-Matthew, or both together, are assumed by C. G. 
Wifte, Der Ur-Eoangelisl, Dresd. 1838 ; B. Bauer, Kritik der ev. Oeedt., 
1841 f., 3 Tols.; H. Weisse. DU eo. GacAichU, L. 1838, Pt L ; (Tobler) Die 
Etangdienjmge, Ziii. ISSSj J. I. PUH, De mn^omtione em>. tyupi., Bonn. 
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1860. See abo the writiiigB of Ewald, Meyer, 6. Weiss, ia the Studten, 1S6I, 
I^ IT., by oil of whom die greater orie;iiiality in oompsrison with the others 
is claimed for our Mark, and KeDeraUy also another sonrce, now lost, ia as- 
muned for Uie latter. Cf. also Lachmann (§ 179), Hitzig (g 190), Kitschl in 
the Tub. Jidui., 1851, IV. ; H. J. Holtzmann, Die sgnoptiichen Eva. Oir 
Umnmg and gachicMl. CliarakUr, L. 1863 ; Weizsacker, Ev. Gmhichte. 

The " Uark-hTpotheBis " in its various phases is combated hj Schanz, in 
the rm. Qaariaischr., ISTl, IV. ; Hilgenfeld, in Tarions essays elsewhera 
mentioned {ZtUschrift, 1857, lU., IV. ; 183^ IL j 1861, 1., ll. ; 1862, I. ; 
1864, III.; 1866, L). 

185. Beside fill thesa different conceptions and solutiona 
of the difHcult problem, there has come up, in very recent 
times, the wholly new view, according to which, either in con- 
neotioD with or opposed to the foregoing metliods, the assumed 
pecaliar theological biae of the indiridual writers is emphasized V^.^ 
as the chief source and means of explanation. But, not to 
speak of the great overestimation of the phenomena collected in 
support of this view, it has not led to anj more certain results. 
It scarcely needs to be stud that no one of these numerous 
turns given to the question and its answer will in any point 
bear examination, or in any point even borders upon proba- 
bility. They are Dot a whit more satisfactory now in the ^ 
perfected form which their inventors have given them. Their 
reoognized and only too perceptible iosufficient^ continually 
demands new attempts. Yet, however often these attempts . 
may be foiled, historical science can never give up the hope ( 
of arriving at a satbfactory result. The following discussion ' 
makes no claim whatever to be exhaustive or to bring the 
matter to a (iuitl settlement, if indeed there be any prospect of 
saoh a settlement. The aim is rather to separate some things 
which perhaps may be maintained with greater certainty fnan 
the mass of that which is more obscure and doubtful. 

So tar as this attempt shall be snocessfnl, the abaolately untenable, at 
least, will be set aside, and space left free and basis furnished for further 
investigation. Shonld the discussion here given appear unsatisfactory beeaaN 
it goes too little into details, or because it is not posidve on many points, this 
is explained in great part by the ocnuideniUon uiat all elaborate machineiv 
of assumptions and combinations is by all means to be avoided, since such 
work has very slight prospect of becoming and remaining a part of the pro- 
ductive capital ot science. 

Eichhom's hypothesis of the Fiotevangelinm was the fruit of the first 
KaUy comprehensive investigntioQ in tlus field, and has undeniably been of 
•ervioe to science, although it treated the problem almost solely with 
reference to quantitative relations. Schleiermacher's criticism also snffen 
from this oue-sidedness, but tends in the opposite direction, from multi- 
plidty to nnitj. Hug introduced into the iuvestiBration the subjective ele- 
ment of literary composition, Gieseler the life and tnought of the Church, — 
finally, Banr and his followers the relations of religious and ecclesiastical 
parties. None of these elements should be wholly ignored, but in proportion 
as more are taken into account the more complicated becomes the mvesti- 
gation. Cf. on the whole coarse of development of this famous di»oaaiio% 
Hilgenfeld's £iw., p. Iff.; Holtanann, J>n! f^ fm., 1862. 
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The M>-ckUed Tendenx oridciBm uf the Tubingen Bchool (Baur, Schwe^r, 
mtschl, Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, tee §$ ISO, 189, '/Oj), which apprehends and 
explains the relation of the Gospela to one another esaentially on the basis of 
their theological bias, hai proved itself uudequote to wive the problem cod- 
clusively, even were there higher warrant for ita premisea. According to 
Baor, Matthew and Luke stand opposed to each other, and Mark folSiwi 
tbem, effacing their indiridiial coloring ; acoording to Kitscbl, Mark stands 
before the others, being still without bias ; according to Hilgenfeld he 
oeeiipies the middle position in the passage from Jewish Chnstianity ba 
Paulinism. Cf. aeainst these Tiewa §§ 190, 194, 200. In general, however, 
in this method of treatment, the Evangelists appear more or less in the 
character of apeculatori, and Jeaus becomes, as it were, the mere name for 
the diiferent theories. 

I have treated the subject in detail ia the Stmttb. Reoue, Pts. X., XI., XV., 
Ud NouveUe Revue, Pt. ll. (1S55-58). 

186. For the earliest period from which any definite knowl- 
edge of eospel records lias come down to ua there may be 
distingnieliea in particuhtr two works, which very probably 
served as the foundatioD of many lat«r ones. The one in said 
to have had for iU author the publican Matthew, one of the 
twelve, of whose person and life we have no authentic infor- 
mation. He is said to have written in Hebrew, that is, 
naturally, in the language then spoken in Palestine, and the 
essential purpose of Ins book was to collect and preserve 
the sayings and discourses of Jeeus. That he held fast in the 

Earformance of his task to a particular religious position, per* 
ape the purely Jewish Christian, might be supposed, but 
cannot be proved. The circulation of the work in its original 
form must have been limited ; by the middle of the second 
century it had disappeared without trace. There was probably 
never a literal Greek version of it. 

This view is based chiefly on a passage of Papias (Eusebins, H. E., ill. 39), 

who, in his work on the sajinn of Jesns (\iiyiMr mpMcdv iilr/virit), mentums 

, u hiB sources of the flrst rank the Apostles and their immediate foUowen, 

' » . of which Utter he himself still knew some ; he also mentions bv name two 

) .u wridnga from which the same instruction cotdd be derived, although for 

himself he preferred the oral sources (§ 175). Of one of these writings he 

saya ; MaT^iuDf iBpMi SMAfaTy rA Aiyia evrrri^aro tip/iiirniai Vai^i £i iw 

Bwnrit Imurroi. 

That these A^u, as the esaential pait of the contents of the work of 
Matthew, must have been a collection of the disconnes and sajingi of Jesus 
ia evident : — 

(1.) From the fact that in describing the other writing Papias expresslj 
amphaiises miracles as the chief feature of its oontents in addition to the 
discourses. 

(2.) From the fact that he tumself gives a definition of \iyui which cam 
^>ply to nothing else ; there is always connected with the word the idea c^ 
■athoritj (effalam, oracuium), which ia not the case with mere narratlvea ; 
least of all would one have so designated a book which began with a gene> 
altwy and the story of the birth. 

^.) From the important fact that we probably still possess this coUectitm 
of agings and discourses, at least iinpoitant portions of it (§ 192). That 
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many important UTUtga of Jesus were inseparably connected with outward 
events, aud witboat these events were hardly comprehensible, does not alter 
the matter ; with many more this was not the case at all, eipecially in the 
fltst period and for ear-witnesses ; the iifryn"* might very often consist 

rcisely of tlie search for or pointing oat of the historical occasioD, derived 
m tradition. Those who oppose the above idea of the nature of the work 
forget that by far the greater namber of the utterances of Jeaus (in the 
Synoptic Gospels) have been handed down without hiatoric setting, and in 
nomeroui other oases this setting consists of general, colorless formulas. Cf. 
also Scbleiermacher on the testimony of Popias, in the SCudien, 1832, IV. 
Apparently no Greek version of the work of Matthew was known to Fapias ; 
at least none of ancient data. This whole idea of a collection of sayings, in 
Hebrew, has recently been agsun attacked, with great acuteness and vehe< 
menoe, by R. Anger (^Ratio qua loci V. T. in en. Mai. laudantur, quid valeat 
ad iUustr. kujvt to. onginem, L. 1862, Ft I.-III.), who has oertainly fur- 
nished proof that the separation of the elements, even with the help of the O. 
T. quobitions, cannot be mechanically accomplislwd, and that our eitant text 
is no mere translation* 

The further statement (Euseb. v. 10) that Bartholomew carried the Gospel 
of Matthew to India, where Panttenus (c. 170 ?) found it before him, sounds 
very fabulous, luid certainly refers in the mind of the narrator to our present 
Matthew. So, natnrally, all subsequent testimcmy to the Hebrew original 
of the latter, cf. § 198. 

If the collection of sayings in question is actually preserved in our present 
Gospel of Matthew, the idea of an eicluaively Jewish Christian coloring of 
this work falls to the ground, % 194. 

Of the petsoQolity of Matthew we know nothing beyond that which this 
one Gospel (Mt. i, 3 ; iz. 9) says of him, that he was a publican. The par- 
allel passages know nothing of this, and, as is well known, substitute another 
name (S 169). Grimm, UAa- den Namen MatthUm, in the Studien, 187^ 
IV. 

1ST. The other is said to have been undertaken by a fol- 
lower of the ApostJes, John of Jerusalem, known by the name of 
Mark, whom the Epistles and tradition place in close connec- 
tion now with Paul and again with Peter. He is said to have 
gathered reminiscences of the life of Jesus from the mouth of 
the latter as he had opportunity, and afterward to have written 
them down without further arrangement, yet endeaToring 
neither to leave out nor to distort anything of what he had 
heard. It is very difficnlt to say according to what standard 
this jadgment of lack of order is pronounced ; yet we are cer- 
tainly not to think of another writing which served the judge 
as a model, and are doubtless to im^ine simply a collection of 
aeparate scenes, which had no particnlar banning or end. Aa 
to the age of this collection, tradition nay already have be- 
oome obscure at the time when Fapias wrote. 

Fa[uas (Ensebtns, H. E. iii. 39) saya of the presbyter John : Kipm itkp, 

Iftninvriis n^pav ytrifuwat, S?a iiinitinvatr inftBitt lyfof-tr, »b /liirei rJfti, ri 
M to! Xpurrov ( \txWrro 1) 'wpaxfiim- tArt yif )JiroB« ToE npUiu ofri i-^ntco- 
KtiO^nr atrrf' tmifor SJ, Af t^'l", tl^rpii, ti rpii tit x^ut iwottha rii SiSao-nB- 
Kba, ixy o*x *inr«p (rfrrnfii' tw laiBiaKSy raioiiurat xirfmir Sari aMr ^>uvr« 
HdplMt, otrmi fria Tpifai *» iwtiunuiiriuaiir Jvkl 7*^ iroiirmTO rfimar toB ftflMI" 
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The qnealjon is, whftt this Micient tettimon;, unique of its kind, really aft- 
Mrts, and whether it uiBwen to our Gospel of Mark. Kvidentlj the first 
and priucipal purpo«e of Fapioa ii to place the autheuticitj of the account in 
^estiou Iwjoiid doubt, by aaoribing to it the authorit;r of Peter, and empha- 
Btling the carefnlueu of the writer. The idea ia tlus : Peter gave gospel 
initructioa such a* the time and circiuustaiioaB demanded li-filt t^ xptlat}, 
and iutersperaed it with appropriate lemimscences from the life of Jesus ; 
tbeHe reniiuiscenues, however, did not exhaust the material known to Fapiaa 
(Iria) ; Mark, as the assistant of the Apoatle in instructian, always wrote down 
accurately what Peter oommuuicated (the separata iva/u^fLavi£>iaTa|, whether 
the discourses or deeds of Jesoa, only intent upon neither omitting nor dis- 
torting anything which he heard, and not troubling him&elf farther about tha 
true histurioal order [rdtn) ; so that his book could not be called a systa- 
■natic edition (rrdrrofit), least of all of the discoursea of Jesus [kiyat), like 
the work of Matthew. 

This description, of which the quotation of Eusebius (vi. 14) from Clem- 
ent is a faint echo, certainly does not apply to the extant Second Gospel in 
•o far as (1) it has a formal beginiung ; ('£) the detailed account of the last 
scenes in the life of Jesus in orderiy and coherent form at the end ; (3) the 
•epaiate narratives are brought by connective sentences of all kinds into an 
eternal relationship and sequence ; (4) no thread of gospel instrucUon is 
to be recogiiiied in the work, the events seeming tather to be narrated for 
their own sake. 

In favor of applying this testimony to the Gospel of Mark may be addnced 
the following : (1) the fresh and vivid coloring of the narrative, etc. (§ ISO), 
as pointing to an eye-witness ; (2) the very lack of clearness in the words of 
Fapias, which throughout are obscure in construction, and appear to be hased 
upon a conception of the methods of teaching of the Apostles and their in- 
terpreters already ven* much colored by tradition. The question also comes 
oonetantly (3) what Fapias can have meant by a rifit of the gospel history. 
Even supposing (which we do not admit) that he had our present Matthew 
before him, can we believe it possible that he could ttnd a plan in that 
(§ 192) while he found none in Mark ? (Cf. also H. W. Kienlen, in the Sta- 
tUat, 1S43, II. ; Baumlcin, ibidem, 1863, I.) 

A more accurate oomparison of the Synoptic Gospels, however, reveals 
fects which place the testimony of Papias in a very favorable light. (1> 
Mk. i. 1-20 appears to be a r&umS made up from our present Mnttnew imd 
Luke, at least as far as vs. 16. (2) Luke, who made earefal use of Mark 
and allowed nothing of its contents to escape him except so far as he could 
replace it from other and better sources, certainly did not know the narra- 
tive of the passion as we read it in Mark. (3) There is still, in Tertullian 
Adv. Marcion, III. 7, a faint glimmer of a knowledge of a Gospel which be- 
gan with the narrative of the demoniac at Capernaum (Mk. i. 21) ; at pre- 
cisely this point the dependence of Luke upon Mark begins, — in reality 
that of Matthew also, althou^ in the flrat Gospel the first scenes were fur- 
gotten in the systematic arrangement of detaUs. — If we add to this cer- 
tainty the possibility that the unifying revision was not yet completed at 
this time, the Judgment of Papias is justified and the Proto-Mark is plainly 
distinguished &om the present Gospel. 

On the person and Ufe of Mark see Acts m. 12, 25 ; siii. 5, 13 ; xv. 36 
tt. ; Col. iv. 10 ; Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; 1 Pet. t. 13. Cf. the Intio- 
dnctions and Commentaries, especially Hitiig, Marcia, p. 149. 

How wavering, uncertain, and altogether fabulous, were the legends of the 
origin of the Gospels, even in the second century, plainly appears, in relation 
to Mark, from Eusebius ii. 15 ; t. 8 ; vi. 14. Tbey are here already insep- 
arably connected with events whose historical character is no longer tenable. 
How much 1 Pet. t. 13, 2 Pet. i. 15 contributed to Uiaie legends, or whethxx 
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the last pBBsage la not itself a remit of tbem, may remain undecided. Id 
the course of time tha Goipel of Mark came to be regarded as directly die- 
tated bj Petei. (Jerome, Ad HtdQ>^ Qu. 11.) Only ConttUt. app., a. 67, 
moke it to baf e been written under Uie influence of Paul. Many modem 
critics hare tiierefore distin^uiibed the Mark mentioned in the Acta and by 
Paul from tbe one in 1 Pet. T. 13 (oa an actual son of Fet«r), 

188. IE for the most part only the writings of Matthew and 
Mark are inentioaed by name aa tbe b^inning of tbe histori- 
cal literature, this is donbtlesa due to the position which these 
men held in the apostolio church. It is not thereby proved 
that no one else, though perhaps with lees ability, undertook a 
similar work. On tbe contrary there are many things which 
lead to the belief that many attempts of this kind were made, 
and that a considerable part of the historical material which 
has come down to as has been preserved through their exer- 
tions. But if the fact is established with respect to these two 
expressly attested original documents, that they are not to be 
regarded, either in form or extent, oa complete and finished bi< 
ograpbical narratives, then the same conclusion should hold in 
equal degree of these other conjectural original contributions. 

This whole matter is essentially dependent upon the question vhetbar 
tboM of our EvanKelisti who wrote later (according to our conclusions here- 
after to be estabhsbed, Matthew, and in particular Luke) made use of a 
number of written documents, or of none at all, or. Anally, simply amplified, 
hj means of tradition alone, some older work which they made the founda- 
tion of their own. On both the latter suppositions the above hjpothesiB is 
excluded. For even on the assumption of a single docomentaiy loais there 
is no need to go beyond what is otherwise known to seek it. 

We will therefore revert to the matter in its details, so far as th^ can be 
ascertained from these known sources, in the proper place below. But in no 
case is there any foundation for snppoaine the complete and unaltered incor- 
poration of extensive writings, and the i&a, particularly in favor with mod- 
em criticism, that the passage Lk. ix. 51-iviu. 14, almost entirely peculiar to 
him, was such a writing, once existing by itself, and inserted by hun without 
change, — in fact an account of the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem — ia 
to be expressly rejected. That tbe idea in this form is untenable, see § 206. 

The fact that in tbe narrative of the passion tbe additions peculiar to each 
Gospel are more numerous (Mt. xivi. 25, 52 ff. ; iivii. 3-10, 19, 24, 62, 
62 f. 1 Mk. xiv. 51 f. ; Lk. zxii. 24-38, 43 f. 51 ; ixiii. 4^12, 27-31, 34, 39- 
43, 46) is explained more simply from the greater vividness and activity of 
tradition upon this subject than from separate writings ; cf. also John. 
More numerous and striking still are the variations in the narrative of tbe 
resurrcctioii. In fact, it is easy to show that we have here three original 
■oooonts, entirely independent c^ one another, of tbe last scenes in the earthly 
life of ilesus, — those m Mark, Luke, and John. That in Matthew is clearly 
dependent npon Mark. — Cf. C. H. Stirm, Syrtopt. Btarbtitung derZ-eidtnt- 
ffUckkhCe, in the WilrUmb. Studita, XIII. (ahra separately, 1B41). 

169. Out of these original writings of which we have thus far 
been speaking have arisen, among others, the Gospels which we 
still possess. And it seems to us that our second Gospel, that 
of Mark, should be placed first, both in date and in degree of 
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nearness to tlie originfil Bourcea. It has iu title doubtleas from 
its relation to the original work of the disciple of that name, 
and the revision which distingaishee it from this consisted 
not 80 much in alterations as in additions. Consequently it 
did not efface the character of the original work as a loosely 
connected series of scenes, into which, with few exceptions, only 
snch disconrses and sayings of Jesus were admitted ae stood in 
close connection with the concrete facts of the history. Nor 
did it become a complete book of the gospel even by this revis- ' 
ion, since the history still lacked the beginning and end, which 
were afterward added by other writers. 

In our opinion, tlut is to say, the book alyn.ya begsn, up to this time (cf . 
S 240|), witD the entrance into Capemaom, and closed witb the resuirectioa 
(now i. 21 - iri. 8), and we should have to And the distinction between this 
work and that described b; Fapias (§ 187) perhaps in the Tovision which im- 
proved tho connection bj ths uuertion of notes of trausitioD, hat certainlj 
m the addition of the detailed narrstiTe of the passion. Indeed, it would 
perhaps not conflict serioualy with oui view if this first revision and supple- 
menting shonld be supposed to have been done bj the author of the original 
writing himself. 

But vi.45-viiL 26 was not in the book which Lake followed, in the mun, 
inapart of his work, iv. 31 ff^ since in his Gospel ii. 17, 18 — Mk-vi. 44and 
Mk. viii. 27 are inunediatelj adjacent This passage must nevertheless be 
regarded as an integral part of Mark's Gospel, since it possesses all the char- 
BCttiristics uf the rest of the text (§ 190), and, in particular, like the rest ez- 
Ubils traces of the use of a Hebrew authority (vii. 11,31; cf. v. 41; iiL 17; iv. 
16 ; ii. 6 ; I. 51 ; li. 21 ; tt. 34) which, however, cannot have been a writ- 
ten document. This prevents ua from regarding the two short pass^es 
which do not occur elsewhere, vii. 32 ff., vui. 22 ff., as later interpolationa, 
and since, — althou^ it may, it is true, be asserted that Luke omitted the sao- 
ond feeding of the multitude and in consequence also viii. 11 ff., for critical 
reasous, and the narrative of the Syrophcenician woman on dogmatic grounds, — 
no reason is apparent whj he should have passed over vi. 46-vii. 23, there is 
left us only the supposition that he had a defective copy. The contrary 
supposition, that Mark made additions to Luke, is excluded by the result of 
the following investigations. (§ 203.) 

The common idea, that Mark drew from Matthew and Luke, and made 
np his Gospel by compilation, apparently finds much support in the order of 
the divisions : Mk. i. 1-20 is parallel with Mt. iii., iv. ; on ooming to the 
Sermon on the Moimt, he takes the first division of Luke, beginning at 
iv. 31 S., which bad not yet occurred, and follows him (i. 21-iii. 19) to 
Lk. vi. 17, with the single omission of Lk. v. 1-11, which he could not use 
after having used Mt. iv. 18 ff. By comparison with Matthew it appears 
that be has taken something from Mt ni. in ch. iii. 20-35, so that Luke, 
who also brings in the Sermon on the Mount in vi. 20 ff ., is left wholly out of 
account. Through Matthew (ch. liii.) Mark now comes to the collection 
of parables (^ Lk. viii.), and continues with him for this reason, while 
Lk. vii. is forgotten in the mean time, and on)y Lk. viii. (Mk. iv., v.) is used, 
vrith the omission of vss. 19-21, which had uready been inserted. Again, 
after giving the latter port of Mt liiL in vi. 1 ff., he goes on with Lk. ix. 1 
I— Mk. vi. 7, and soon returns wholly and finally to Matth. xiv. ff. 

This conception, simple as it appears, we cannot adopt. It leaves many 
things unexplained. It plaoea the literary chanuter of the book in a very 
nnfavoiable light ; cither gives no reastwi at all for the omisuon of important 
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passages (Mt. T,-vii., z., zL, ziiii., xxv. ; also parts of viii., iz., irii., xriii^ 
XI., xzii., xivii. ; Lk. vii., ix. 61-zviii. 14, zix. 1 f., etc. ; the hUtoiy of the 
obiidhood, appearances aiter death), or fiads it onlj in the mechanical supeis 
flcialitv of the compiler, and mmeceBMnlT oomprotoisea the trustworthiness 
not odIj of the events which are omitted, hut even more that of the ciicuni' 
stances connected with tham. (On the relation of the text in detail see §§ 191, 
203.) In consiatencf, the theotj leads to the asanmptioD that the compiler 
worked ap together, even in single phrases, two t«ita which he had before 
him: i. 42outof Mt. viii. SandLk. t. ISiitrv^-firVudimBaptaB^yi i. 32 out 
of Mt. viii. 16 and Lk. iv. 40 (iff- and tiromt i\lm); ii. 13, 18 out of Mt ix. 
9, 14 and Lk. v. 27, 33 ; iv. 30 f. out of Mt. xiu. 31 f. and Lk. xiii. 18 f. So 
also vi 11; ix. 31f.; viii 31 f.j i. 13fF., 31 f.; xit. 12, 13, etc., cf. with the 
parallel passaeiefl. If Mark reallj had such teal that not a word should be 
lost, whj did he Fillogether omit whole subjects ? Moreover the fact is not 
to be overlooked that the connection of the sections is at least as close in bis 
work as in the others in just those places where, accotdine to the above 
mecbanical theory, it might be expected to be whdly lacking • >• 20, 21; 
h. 1, 35 . . . ; vi. 1, 7, 30. 

J. B. Knppe, ^faraa non rpitomalor MattJua, Gott. 1782 ; Giirike, BeilrOge, 
p. 46 ; Dejimlibia ev. Mara, Progr. Regiom., 1829 ; A. Knobel, De ev. Mara 
oriffine, Br. 1831 ; E. C. Kruae, Marcui und g. Eimng., Iti. 1840 ; Schwe^ler, 
Nackap. Zeilalter, I. 456 ; A, Hilgenfeld, Dai Mamis-Ev. nach Compoitlion, 
Uripmng, unrf CharokUr, L. 1850 ; F. C. Baur, Dot MaraiA-Ev. nach m. Ur- 
tpnmg, etc, Tiib. ISol ; HQpenfeld, in the TOb. JcArb., 1SS2, I. ; Bsur, 
tbidem, 1853, I. — B. van Willes, De ii* qua ab uno Marco mmt narraia ant 
eopiosius expoiila, Traj. 1811 ; A. Klostermann, Dai Marcui-Ee. na<A i. 
Quellenvierlhefiir die to. Gesekichtt, Gott. 1S67; G. Volknmr, Die EmmgeUen, 
Oder Afarcut and die SyrtopsiM der kan, und austerkan, Ei>u., naeh dem ^etlen 
Text, mil Contmentar, L. 1870 ; H. U. Meijboom, in the Leidner Uteol. Zeitidtr., 
1867, p. 661 S. Cf. in general the literature cit«d in § 180. 

190. The amaller compass of the work, and tbe absence 
of most of the otherwise kDowu sayings of Jesus, faa7e doubt- 
less contributed not a little to win for it a less favorable 
estimate with the critics, and to assign it to a subordinate 
position. But this is quite unjust. The facts are related 
exceedingly vividly, clearly, and circumstantially, and nowhere 
else so much in detail, or so graphically in their separate 
features. True, this fact is not in itself proof of originality ; 
but it establishes a good presumption of it, especially in com- 
parison with the evident additions at the beginning and end, 
which, eichibiting the opposite qualities, certainly came from 
other sources. The idea that tbe author desired to avoid 
touching upun d<^matic controrereies is to be rejected. No 
particular theolc^cal aim was in his mind, and the omtssion 
of many doctrinal discourses of the Lord was a natural conse- 
quence of the ori^nal plan of tbe book. 

Hicse who regard Mark as a mere compilation from Matthew and Luk* 

thereby condemn all the numerous minute features which distinguish bis 

narrativD as arbitrarj' and idle additions. But there are many of them 

which absolutely cannot be regarded as mere ornamental flourishes. 

/■ He general theological judgment respecting Mark at the present time is 

J that ot a colorless neutrality, implying a later origin. Premise and eon- 
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oliuioii, Kpaiftte or in oonneotion, are both erronecNiB. A preference far 



facts oad miraclei in ■ DoIlectoF of Koopol narrmdves may exist as early ai 
OM for mora] maiimg and rules of lile. And after all the question is not &I 
an eicluiiTB choice of one or the other, bot only of more or less. Tbns it 
wai becauie the occasion wu lacking for the einployinent of man; stock 
OontioveTiial temu that thej are not found, not because pains were taketi U> 
•iclnde them. It it not true that Mark did not quote the O. T. fnKn 
antipathy to Jewish Christianity (riL 6 ; ii. 12 ; li 17 ; liv. 21, 27, 49). 
There ii Jewish Christianity eooo^b in ix. 1, oh. siii. pcatim. Nor does be 
lack terms and principles of unirersality : iL 18 f., 21 f. ; it. 30 f. ; ch, viL 
passim ■ viiL 15 ; ob. liL pastim, etc. ; some he alone has : ii. 27 ; xi. IT, or 
uses with special emphasis : iii. S ; ziii. 10 : xii. 33. The exegesis in vii. 27, 
ef. Mt. IT. 24, shows him to haTe been unbiased by any party prejudice. 

The tradition which places the compositiiNi of the work at Kome haa 
, nothing against it but another which names Alexandria, which shows the 
' entire want of trustworthineas in both. 

With respect to the date the text oontains no definite data. Ilie escbato- 
lo^cal discauTBe, ch. xiii., especially ts. 14 (§ 196), seems to point to the 
period of the Jewish war ; oy others it is wrongly considetea as a mere 
thoughtless copy from Mt. xxir. 15. 

On the supposed original language of this Goqwl, cf. g 49 ; £. C. 
Sohrodter, De tinffua Marci authentica, Vit, 1702. 

J. D. Schulze, Der ichri/Ulellerisdie Charakter and WerOi da Ev. Mareat 

gCeU's Analekten, II. 2, 3 i III. 1) ; De Wette, ia the Sludim, 18-28, IV. ; 
usswurm, ibidem, 1830, IV. — F. Hitzig, Joh. Marcvi und seine Sckri/la%, 
1843, p. 17 ff., 166 ff. : T, Fritz, in the Atmalen der Tked., 1834, UL ; F. 
Kdeter, ifrtdum, 1835, II. ; Sobenkel's Ciaratlerbiid Jau, eta. 

191. A wholly diSerflot relstioo of elemeDta is presented in 
the more extended account which has been handed down to us 
as the First, or Matthew's GospeL The collection o£ separata 
scenes from the life of Jesue which it contains is not inconsid- 
erable, although, on comparing it with the foregoing, less 
clearness of narration and often a hasty brevity and many gaps 
in the circumstances are clearly noticeable. Yet it contains 
much which is lacking in the other, not only single sentences, 
but whole pasB^es. The order of the sections in the first half 
of the work is in many points different, but in the second 
quite the same. It may seem to others hazardous to regard 
tnb Gospel aa immediately dependent upon that of Miirk ; it is 
certain to our view that the reverse relation is not the trae 
one, and that the one just mentioned ia in the highest degree 
probable. 

IliB view may be supported by the following' obserTatious : — 
1. Mark is not the epilomator MatUuei, which he has been declared to be. 
For (a) he adds remarks, in tbemselTes nnimportant, which are lacking in 
Matthew : vi. 3, 5, 6, 48 ; viii. 14 ; xiv. 3, 6 ; — (6) he giTea his narrative, 
in particular, a more vivid psychological coloring : i. 31. 3.3, 41 ; iii. 5 ; ir, 
38, 89 ; T. 29 ; vi. 1, 2, 17 tt., 34, 52. 56 f. ; viii. 32 ; ix. 10, 33 ff. ; i. 14, 
IT, 49 ; IV. 44 ; — (c) he extends the lUscourses in a manner which cannot in 
all cases be regarded aa mere amplification, and has elements as to whoM 
proper position there is doubt ; ii. 9, 19, 27 ; it. 19, 40 ; v. 31 ; viL. 8, 22 ; 
viii 17 tE. ; ii. 37, 39^ 41, 49 f. ; X. 21, 24, 30, 38 f.i xL 21 ft. ; ziv. 7 ;— 
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(d) be evidently foIlowB some o^r authinit; thaD Matthew (or Lnke) in 
wliolo sections: iii. 1 fl. j ii. 33 f. j 1. 1 ff. ; ri. 11 ff. ;iii. 28 fl ; — (e) b» 
tetaioa the Hebrew ezpresaioiu in his namitiTe in just those places where 
MatUiew, alleged to have been translated from the Hebrew, does not ha<re 
them ; § 189 ; — (y) be is often more circumstantiiil than either in passages 
irtiere he can be compared vrith both Mark and Luke : i. 29, 43, 45 ; ii. 14 ; 
iii. 21 ; iv. 34, 3fi, 38 J v. 4 f., 13, 20 ; yi. 7, 37, 40 ; i. 46 ; li. 4, 16 ; xiii. 
3 ; xiv. 30, 51 ; xv. 21, 25, 42, 45 ;— (;) his freedom, as compared with 
Matthew, or with both the others, appears also in ii 26 ; iii. 6,22 ft.; vi. 8,9 ; 
vii. % f. ; viiL 10 ; ix. 12;^ (A) eiegetical notes : rii. 2 ff. ; xiv. 58. 

In most of these cases it is more natural to regard the shorter form as the 
later and dependent one, or the more cumbrous one as the older. The brief 
passages which Mark alone has (iv. 26 ft. ; vii. 32 ff. ; viii. 22 ff.) maj have 
been omitted partly because considered nnnecessary in addition to others of 
similar import, partly on account of the strange metliod of healing employed 
by Jesus in the two latter esses ; cf. also vi. 13. 

2. Matthew has elements which are wanting in Mark : (a) whole sections, 
both acts and discourses, §§ 179, 192 ; — (A) parts of discourses : ui.5f.,ll 
f., 27 f., 33 ff. ; nu. 12 ff. ; iv. 13, 24 ; ivl. 2 f., 17 ff. ; xviiL 2 ft. j ni. 9, 
28, and many others ; — (c) accompanying circumstances of events : xiv. 28 
ff. ; ivii. e, 7, 13 ; ni. 10 f. ; IX. 20 ; ni. 10 t, 14 f. ; xiri. 14, 52 ; nvii. 
24, 29, 52 ; — (<f) exegetical hinta : xv. 2 ; xvL 12, 32 ; xvii. 13, 20 ; xxiv. 
15 ; xxri, 68. 

la most of these oases there is no couoeivable reason why Mark should 
have omitted or abridged. 

3. Matthew is not only actually the briefer bnt presumptively the one 
who has made a mere excerpt : (a) in the accounts of several miracles, «. g. 
of the demoniac at Gadara, the paralytio at Capernaum, Jairus' daughter 
and the woman that had an issue of blood, the epileptic, chs. viii., ix., xvii. ; 
— (6) in lesser portions of discourses : xii. 15 f. (Mk. iii. 7 S.) ; xv, 31 
(viu. 5, 7) ; cf. also Mk. vi. 5 with Mt. r'-" "=« ■ W' "" ^" "♦•• "' 
xxiv. 36 : J»o "■ ■■■ " - ■■'•■- 
however, the i 
in Matthew. 

In these cases it cannot always hi asserted (e. g., Mt. viii. 28) that Mat- 
thew had no other source (oral or written) than Mark ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that Mark had some other than Matthew (and Luke, g 203). 

4. Tlie careful companson of longer parallel discourses or narratives in 
which all possibility of independence on both sides appears to be excluded 
would probably result in a strong argument for the priority of Mark from 
the coustmctioD and other minor nomts : «. g., Mk. xi. 32 ; liL 35 ; xiii. 14, 
19, 20, 26, 27 J xiv. 41, 44, 49. — In Mt. viii. 4 and xii. 15, 16, the prohiW- 
tion of Jesus is incomprehensibly in presence of the multitude, while in Mk. 
i. 43 f. it is spoken in the presence of four, and in iii. 12 is addressed to the 
demons. The latter occurrence (Mk. i. 24, 31,) Matthew also goes over 
elsewhere. — Mark represents the disciples as much more immature (iv. 13, 
40 ; vi. 62 ; viii. 17 f. i ii. 6, 32 ; X. 32 ; xiv. 40) than Matthew, who more 
seldom inserts such notes (xv. 16 ; xvi. 23 ; xvii. 17). Of the warning in 
Mk. IT. 25 he makes a commendation, xiil. 12. Matthew improves (xiii. S5, 
58 ; XX. 25 ff. ; xxvi. 8), renders plainer (Mk. i!. 18 ; vi. 48 ; ii. 11 f . ; viL 
9 ; viii. 15 ; xi. 13 ; xiv. 3), omits difficulties (Mk. ii. 26 ; v. 7 i xiii. 32). 

6. lie fact that in the first half of the book the order of Mark is wholly 
forsaken proves nothing against the priority of the latter, since the choice wt 
scenes and their sequence in Matthew is determined by a wholly different 
pnrpose ; § 192. 

6. In c«se the dependence of the First Gospel npon the Second should be 
admitted in parallel passages, the question might still he raised whether tat 
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inthorities iTBFe to be 
juumuch as there often appears in theae pasugeB a nuteHorthj relationaldp 
o Lake, which however hj no meanB leemB like k relation of dependetioe, 
this question should doubtlesB be answered in the affimuitive (§ 203). But 
whether in this case those authorities are to be thon^t of wluch are to be 
conBidered iu § 19*^ is uDceitain and little probable. 

7. Iu former times there was controversy (but on different grounds than 
those here considered) over the genuineneiUi of Mt i., ii. Attacks bj £n^ 
lish Deista were repbed to by J. C. Velthusen, 1771 j J. F. Schmidt, 1791 ; 
Lilientlial, Gutt Sacke, 16, 670 ; Siisakind, in Pott's SyUoge, VIIL ; Gries- 
bach, iu his Comm. critica, IL 45 ; J. G. UUller, Trier, 1830, and others. 
Cf. also J. O. Thiess, De ev. Matth. ialgrpolattdo non corrupCo, 1782, and Re- 
pert., IX. 99. 

192. But more noteworthy and important still is the 
knowledge given us by tbis Gospel of the discourses and 
swings oE Jesus, wliicb are found nowhere else, least of all in 
A^rk s Gospel, in so rich, complete, and connected a form as 
here. Nor should we overlook the peculiar circumstance that 
all these sayings, with the exception of those here and there 
which are inseparably connected with some external incident, 
are arranged on the basis of similarity of contents iu different 
large groups, and that these groups are separated from one 
another, and as it were broken apart, by the insertion of a 
series of narratives of miracles, collected in the form of anec- 
dotes. Involuntarily the attentive reader is impressed with 
the idea that the two parts of the book, discourses and mira- 
cles, were not so interwoven with each other by the original 
author, but by a later hand, and that for the discourses a pe- 
culiarly rich source was used, if not incorporated into the work 
as a whole. This source could certainly have been no other 
than the original writing of the Apostle Matthew. 
Groups of discourses in Matthew : — 

L Chs, v.-vii., the moat famous of sU, the Sermon on the Mount, the par- 
allel passages to which in Lk. vi., zi., liL, shorter ones also in ziii., xiv., xvi, 
sre much scattered. Notwithetiinding the latter fact, all ancient and many 
modem expositors have either assumed or attempted to prove the inner 
and necessary conuectiou of the whole in all ita parts, and only recently 
have a few recognized the arbitrarineaa of auch a beginning. Important por- 
tions are without pamliels in Luke. Cf. the monographs of Pott, Helmat. 
1788 ; Jehnichcn, Witt. 1788 ; Ferf, Utrecht, 1799 ; Oertel, Witt 1802 ; 
Knapp, Halle, ISOl ; Gau, Erloug. 1805 ; Beckhaiis, in Scherer's Sdirijt- 
forscher, II. 1 ; Gachwend, in the 0pp. Schrift., V. 106 ; Grosse, Gdtt. 1818 ; 
Tholuck, Hamb. 1833 [4th ed. 18W ; E, tr. T. & T. Chirk, 1860] ; Folle- 
niiia, Str. 1831; on anonymous writer, Kiinigsberg, 1637: Duperr^t, Str. 
1849 ; Armaud, Str. 1853 ; M. N. Ringnalda, TraJ. 1858 ; J. Evfique, TouL 
1859 ; Mor. Schwalb. in the Stnatb. JV. ReBue, VIII. 257, [HiiUe, Brem. 
1876 ; Acheiis, BLclcf. 1876 ; Behrmann, Kiel, 1877 { Thiersch, rev. ed., 
Augab. 1878.] 

n. The inatructions to the diaciplea, ch. z. ; parallels in Lk. vi., iz., x.. 
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IV. The oollection of parablei on the Kingdom of God, ch. siiL In Luke, 
pardall;, du. viii. lud liiL, with othei poralkb i. 23 ff. 

V. A collection of aayiuga in oh. zviu., which ore more looeely ooniiectAd 
than anj of the precediug, and of which but few ore found iu Luke ix^ xv., 

VI. A polemic diicoune against the Fhafisaes, ch. Tiiii., to which Lk. xL, 
xiii., m., IX. furnishes scattered pamllels. 

VII. The discourses on the Isst things, chs. xxiT., zxv., in which, to tba 
prjncipaJ portion, borrowed from Moik (in Lk. xii.), there are added sot- 

i, some peculiar to this Gospel, others found also in Lk. zii. 



Most of these groups are outwardly separated from the material surrouod- 
ing them b; the reoorring formula nl In tri^nn- t 'tqiroirf relit Kiyotit 
rofniuf, or the like, at the cloae (vii. 28 ; zi. 1 ; xiii. 53 ; xiz. 1 ; zzri. 1), 
as well as bv introductions as a nue somewhat rague. 

Tlie cajeful consideration of these facta leads to the concluwon : — 

(1) The author of the Thiid Gospel did not use the Fiat as a source, 
diMmuiging and selectinp from it. 

(2) Tie author of the First did not obtain the discourses here presented 
in a coherent form from a writing in which they existed in a wholly de- 
tached and scattered form ; in nuiay places the traces of the bringing to- 
gether and cont«cutive arrangement of matter related but not ori^nally 
connected are ignite evideDt. 

(3) The placmg of each gronp in its present position is in no case due to 
a clironological or other inner necessity ; on the contrary, different phenom- 
ena bear witness to the opposite ; much has a more appropriate place in 
Luke ; the similarity in subject explains the connection, but does not give 
a true picture of the wisdom of Jesus in his teaching (especially V.). 

(4) Noe. III. and V. have parallels in Mk. iii. 22 fl., ix. 33 0., also IT. 
and VII. in Uk. iv. and xiii., but not complete. The parallels to I., II., VL, 
in Mark are unimportant. 

The series of miracles inserted between the groups of discourses also ap- 
pear to be connected from the point of view of analogy, certainly not ac- 
oording to any chronological plan, tn chs. viii., ii., the miracles are chiefly 
introduced as proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus. The section closes with 
a passage (ix. 35-38) peculiar to Matthew, which forms a natural transition 
to ch. I. Then follows, first, the exposition, with the supplement of the 
BaTitist, and the first clear iutimation of the personal tank of Jesus, from 
which, in ch. xii,, the record immediately passes over into polemics and con- 
flict. Next comes the collection of ptucables of the Kingdom of God, giving, 
so to speak, the theoretical truth which lay at the foundation of this contro- 
versy and which again leads to controTer^y, xiii. 53 ff. This plan cannot be 
traced plainly farther, which falls in with tJie fact that from Mt. xiv. 1 on 
the order of Mark is followed without vaiiation. The fact that even under 
this plan, which requires so much tninsposition, there are still some sectiona 
consecutive in Mark which are so in Matthew also (Mt. ix. 1-17 ; viii 23- 
M ; xii. 1-50 with amplifications) is further evidence of dependenoe, while 
the accidental foi^ttiiig of Mk. i. 21-28 is nothing against it. 

How very important it is to have regard to the didactio plan in judging 
of the composition of the First Gosjiel is further evident ; — 

(1) From the quotations from the O. T., which in this very transposed 
first part are inserted at very definite places, at the close of sections ; see 
wpeeially viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 35, but frequent throughout. 

(2) From the mention of circumstances which, historically considered, 
have no place in this Gospel ; see the following section, second note. — 
Kevertbeless, to regard the book, by means of a painfully carried through 
and violent combination of single scattered elements, as an intended paru- 
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194 GOSPEL OF MATTHEW— CHROKOLOOT. 

lei to Oa P«Dtateaeh (Delitucb, UrUens. 6btr die kanon. Em^ 

petty extraTaeance and puts an end to all the authority of simple n 

That our First Gospel aro«e from two principal sourcea, the collection of 
Bayingi and the Gospel of Mark, is also evident from the repetition of tho 
same worda of Jesiu in two plaoes : e. g., v. 29 f . and rriii. 8 f ., the latter 
from Mk. ii. 43 f. — Mt. T. 31 and xii. 9, the latter from Mk. i. II. — Mt 
X. 38 f . and xvi. 24 f ., tlie latter from Mk. viiL 34 f . — Mt. zxiiL 11 and xz. 
26, the latter from Mk. z. 43. — Mt. i. 22 and idt. 9, 13, the latter fram 
Mk. liii- 13. — Mt. xiv. 31 and iri. 27, the latter from Mk. viii. 38. — Mt. 
xii. 38 and zri. 1, the latter from Mk. Tlil 11. Similar parall^lg, though 
not m striking, aro found in great munben, Hometimes where Matthew Iws 
the same saying twice without parallel in Mark, e. g., rii. 17 ff., and xii. 33 
S. ; or again where the parallel in Mark is not found in the correapondins' 
place, Mt. r. 21, 26, 42 ; Mk. iT. 22 ; ix. 41 ; ziiL 12 ; or finaUy where the 
two cases coincide, Mt. ziiL 12, xzv. 20 and Mk. iv. 26. 

193. The great preference which it« rich contribations from 
the ingtructionB of Jesus has assured to this Gospel has caused 
the fact to ba overlooked for the most part that in its exter- 
nal arrangement of the events and ia its chronology it has left 
very much to be desired. It is certainly, notwithstanding the 
diversity of its elements, ruled throughout by the same idea j 
but this idea needed, in order to make itself efifective, not so 
much the chronological setting forth of a progressive develop- 
ment of the history as the impressions which the history was 
adapted to produce by the different aspects of its character 
and contents. 

It is therefore impOB»hle to comprehend why, in the pteparaUon of all 
Harmonies thus far, so much and so predominant respect has been had to 
the order of Matthew. Granted that Luke was unahle to eatabliah bot 
chronology, yet lie at least had the purpose so to do, and more than thia hia 
order comcides almost throughout with that of Mark ; consequently, if one 
makes Luke his foundation, but a single text, and that the very one which 
is probably chronologically the least orderly of all, is brought into partial 
confusion. Differently Schlichthoist (§ 179), who does not number Matthew 
with the Synoptists at all. 

In Mt. I. 1 f. the twelve Apostles are introduced, though nothing has yvb 
been said of their being chosen. In ivi. 17 the recognition of Jesus as tho 
Messiah comes in as something^ noteworthy and unexpected ; yet it is al- 
ready presupposed in v, 11, vii. 21, xiv. 33, etc. — Ch. viii. 10 stands at 
the very beginning of the history. — ii. 27 appears to be the same narnitivB 
as XX. 30 ; ix. 32 as xii. 22 ; xii. 38 as xtl 1 ; xiv. 13 as iv. 32. — That 
the groups of disoourses are evidence against a chronological point of view, 
see 1 192. 

The unity of the work of editing is shown by the continual appeal to fnl- 
fllled prophecies (§ 194), which is a characteristic peculiarity of this Gott- 
pel ; and especially by the use of certain expressions : ii fioiriAffa Ttgr aJipanSv, 
32 times, in all parts, both discouraea and narrativea, with and without par- 
allel passagca, and never found in Mark and Luke ; i rariip i Iv rait aipn- 
rcHi or obp&iat, 22 times, elsewhere only in Mk. xi. 25, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in Matthew ; Ira vA>)fiu4^ ri ^rfiir inmost regularly with 

; notations, never in the other Evangelists ; *op<i4<lf pleonasticaUy, frequent 
also in Luke), never in Mark ; r^ as connective in narration, very freqnent, 
never in Mark, very seldom in Lake. Matthew and Mark write 'Upa^ixufia, 
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Lake 'IipoiwaXA/i ; Matthew and Luke very often have noI tSoi, Mark only 
onoe. Words whiuh occur oalj in Matthew : >iaAaKi:ii, sickness ; ne»^ti*ir ; 
tiariCtir, to doubt ; i trontpdi, the devil (SidfioAsJ occutb aiso in Luke, in 
Mark oulf irorvSt) ; rvrriKta tdS aiini ; Je»iKal ; iraxifptir (in Mark onlv 
oncel i iri/^i?i.ior \atifidriir (in Mark nitir), etc, all frequently and iu all 
portions of the work. 

Among the peculiar chonicteriatieB of Matthew is also to be reckoned bia 
nutom of begianing the different eectians with chronological tonnulas, b/ 
■rtiich the whole is bound tosether into an eiternallj contlunoas narrative 



iriiichtl 

and the gaps are less noticeable (tJti, J»ieir, lU^i, ir rf iinif^ iKtU^, etc.) ; 
Luke, on Che contrary, more often has quite IndeBuite forms of introdnction, 
which establish no connection whatever, but rather give a disconnected, iso- 
lated character (tydrm, ir fuf tSv iiiufar, j)r ti with a participle, (col iKtyi, 
etc.) ; which, rather showa, however, greater carefulneu on the port of the 
latter. 

194. TIlia Gospel indicates its special aim clearly eDough by 
its frequent appeal to Old Testament prophecies, which, hav- 
ing found their fulfillment ia Jesus of Nazareth, demanded 
his recognition as the promised Messiah ; an aim in pursuance 
of which tbe historical element again comes into greater promi- 
nence as compared with the doctrinal contents presented in the 
discourses. Beside tltis the view has often been advanced tliat 
the book essentially and plainly represents and advocates the 
views and tendencies of Faiestiniaa Jewish Christianity. 
There certainly can be adduced in favor of this opinion not 
only plausible but actually cc^nt evidence, since a particular, 
indeed a local Cralilean, origin can be proved, if not for the 
writing yet certainly for tie narrative. But this view, al- 
though so acutely conceived, is snrely one-sided. For the 
words of Jesus adduced, which constitute the chief part of 
the dermatic basts of the book, are certainly not selected on 
this principle, but overtop it in a hundred places, and thus 
bear the stronger testimony to the fidelity of tradition. 

To suppose above and beyond this general design a special one, foimded 
in local relations («. a., to combat a fuse oiroqlar of Uie Sanhedrin, whMh is 
read out of Mt. xxviii. 15 — cf. Justin, Diid. e. Tryph., ch. 108 — Abcrle, in 
the Tub. QuartaitchT., 1859, IV.), is altogether aside from the natural im- 
pression. 

As proofs of the Jewish Christian tendency of the First Gospel (especially 
in comparison with Luke) are adduced : the genealo^ of Jesus, i. 1 (cf. Lk. 



S), only from Ahrobtun ; the silence respecting Uie seventy disciples as 
isentatives of all nations, while the twelve Apostles represent only Israel; 
the Porousia represented as to come before the Gospel tiad been preached 



oatsids of Palestine, i. 23 ; the Samaritans only mentioned to be excluded, 
X. 5, cf. zv. 24, vii. 6 ; the flist discourse of Jesus, with its declaration of 
the inriolability of the Iaw, v. IT f. ; cf. also d. 13 with Lk. ivL 10, the foi^ 
mer breaking off the point of the thouzht ; the calling of the Gentiles, xxii. 
11 f., connected with a condition which Luke, ch. ziv., omits ; the socredness 
of the Sabbath carried to the extreme, xxiv. 20 ; Feter ezpresaly called the 
first Apostle (i. 2) and the rock upon which the Church is built Vxvi. 17 f^ ; 
the dmlaration of Jesus about the temple, xxri. 61, represented as a faue 
invention of his enemies ; the esobatologr wholly Jewish, zri. 28, of. Lk. 
ix. 27. But eapecially cf . Mt. xziv. with Lk. xxL 
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Neveithelau it ia to be mMntMned that no snch tondenoj u coiuoioiulj 
followed out by the uithor, nor is the hiiCory colored in the inteiests 
of party. — The idea of uuivenUity ia f)l)ualy expresaed, xxiv. 11, xxviiL 19, 
wittiout the additioQ of Judustio conditions ; the eictugion of luael in f&Tor 
of the Gentilea KppeuB in biatorr, viii. 12, in panble, zz. 1 S., zxL '28, 33, 
•nd even in the Baptist, iii. 9. The value of tbe Law is made to lie in the 
religions and moral eleioent even more expressly than in Luke ; cf. zxiL 40 
with I-fc- z. 26 ; *"" 33 with Lk- xi. 42. Dideed the fundamental principles 
of the BO-«alled Pauline tendency aie not wanting even here, in the recorded 
discourses of Jeaus, ix. 16 f., zii. 8, xilL 31 1. The flrat to acknowledge Christ 
are the Gentiles, ii. 1 ff., not the Jew«, as in Lk. a. 11 0. 

The (ioapel according to Matthew, as now extant, ia not, therefoM, 
u parUsan writing, but a compiladon, in which the author has faithfully and 
industriously collected the material of the history from the sources accessible 
to him. So far as the material exhibits in its details the coloring of a par- 
tieular religious point of view, tbis coloring was already in it before it waa 
used in this work, and was not the groimd ot its acceptance or rejection. 

A greater number of O. T. qiiot»tiiHis than in the other Gospels : i. 23 ; 
iL 6, 15, 18, 23 : iiL 3 ; iv. 14 ; viiL 17 ; ii. 13 j liL 7, 17, 40 ; xiiL 14, 36 ; 
TV. 8 ; xxi. e, 16, 42 ; ziiv. 15 ; zxri. 31 ; zxviL 9. 

G. A. ¥ort,Con^raUm de MatlhUu et de Luc au point de vue de la lendanet 
dogmalique, Ste. 1645 ; my Hut. de la Theoi. Chret., II. 617 ff. (3d ed. 314 ff.) 
\1E. tr. II. 311] ; Za doclrine da tynoptiqua, d'apria Batir, in the Slratib. 
iUeue, 1865. Uther preliniinarf studies and contributions to the theiil<^cal 
characterization of the Synoptists are given by (C. U. L. Fiilitz) Da* Ur- 
daistmthwn, Danzig, 1804, Ft. I. ; J. G. Herder, Vom EHliter d. Mauchen 
nach den drei eriten Eva., 1796 j Ezplicatio locc. Matth. et Luc. dodrinam de 
Masia iiluttranliam, J. 1801 ; Schneckenburger, Ueber die Gollhai Chr. fMck 
d. tynmt. Ew., in the Studien, 1829, II. ; L. A. Sabstier, La pertonne da 
J. C. dam U troit premien e'v., TouL 1863 ; H. W. Weiffenbach, feeu dignitaa 
in regno eod. leeundum imopl., Giess. 1S68 ; A. Kober, in the Sirtugb. Reeue, 
1S67 ; S. Hoekstra, in the Ladner ZeUtdir., 1871 ; A. WittraanD, Le dogme 
du pichi telon la ev., Str. 1812 ; A. Grots, La nation de la/oi d'apra le$ eo. 

871., Str. 1850 ; F. H. Meyer, La foi dans lei tmoplique», Mont 1863 ; E. 
Dquerel, Le dogmt du peche d'apra Ut en. jyn.. Pans, 1856. 

195. CoQBidered aa to its contents, then, this our present 
First Gospel has as much claim to trustworthiness as the 
others, and with respect to the discourees of Jeeus, as has been 
said, if it does not always have the preference over all the 
others, it certainly does not fall behind any. But that the 

i events aa we hare them are related by an eye-witness, by one 
of the twelve, can no longer be asserted with the same posi- 
tivenesa aa formerly. Formerly the comparison in this respect 
of the First Gospel with the Fourth, that of John, since it 
necessarily excluded one of the two authors from the number of 
the immediate participants in the history, was apt to be unfa- 
vorable to Matthew ; but even to-day, when one might be 
inclined to come rather to the opposite conclusion, the same 
jadgment will be forced upon him, if he is obliged to admit 
that there is much found here which places the author upon 
precisely the same basis with writers wno draw from tradition, 
naviog themselTOB had no paH in the events. 
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Hie ealliiig of the Apostle M»tUiaw is related in Ht. iz. 9. In place of ( 
tbia Mark, u. 13 11. and Luke, v. 27 fE., have the calling of a ^inbUcan, Levi, f 
wboDB the former, in partioular, seems to know moce intimately, in his ' 
family relations. If tlie First Gospel was written bj the man himself whose ^ 
lume it bears, and oonsequently surely early enonap, why do the otheis alter 
the name, aod choose the less famUiot one ? Besides, the connection of , 
V8B. 9 and 10 cannot possibly be by an eye-witness. Cf. against it Lk. v. 29 
(ct S 170). 

Confinement of the actirity of Jesns to Galilee ; purificatioii of the temple 
at the first (Jn. iij or last (Mt. izi.) journey to Jerusalem ; this joamey 
related in Jn. x.-xii. differently, with the raising of lAzarus ; calling of the 
first disciples, Jn. i. and Mt iv. 18 ff. ; Jn. iii. '23 S., cf. Mt. ir. 12 ; the two 
asses at the entrance, from a false interpretation of a prophetic passage ; 
the Last Supper a paschal meal or not ? The pointing out of Judas as the 
toaitor, xzvi. 23 tt, contrary to Jn. xiii. 26 S. He knows nothin^^ of ap- 
pearances of the risen Saviour to the disciples at Jerusalem, and zzvui. 10, 16, 
cf. ixvi. 32 excludes them. Lack of all correct chronological order, % 193. 
Others have taken eiception also to iv. 32 f., xvii. 24 f., iXTii. 52, 62 1 

Some of these points show simply that one or the other of the narrators 
was not an eye~witnass, not neoessaiily Matthew, but others are directly 
Mainst him. We may also appeal to a comparison with Maik, which must 
■Imoet everywhere (in accounts of facta) give the preference to that Gospel. 
If the First Gospel is dependent upon the Second, this argument becmnes in 
the highest degree signiucant. 

D. Sobulz, Semerkk. Vber den Verf. MaOh. (Abendmahl, Ist ed. p. 302 if.) : 
Theile, in Winer's JoumiU, IL 179 ; Heydenreich, ibidem. III. 129 ; Bengel's 
Arckiu, VT. 672 ; Liicke, in the Studiai, 1833, U. 497 S. ; SiefEert (§ 180) ; 
R. £. Elener, RecerOwra de auOtaUia ev. MaUk. quastiona, Gott 1832 ; 
Schneokenburger, Bettrdge, p. 23 IE. ; idem, Urtpnmg dei erilen kan. Bv^ 
Stuttg. 1834; also in the WUrtarA, Studien, VI. 1; F. H. Kem, Unprung de» 
Ee. MtOth., in the T^. ZeiUchr., 1834, IL; 1836, II.; 11. Olshansen, Apott. 
origo ». Matlh., Erl. 183S S. ; Schlichthorat (§ 179) ; Knbn, iefcm Jan, 
I. 448 ; H. A. Schott, AuthenL da Ev. MaUh., L. 1837 ; F. Kdster, Compoi. 
des Matlh. Ev^ in the Kieler Mitarbeiten, I. 1 ; G. C. A. Harless, De compot, 
to. quod MatOiao tribuitur, ErL 1842 ; Schwegler, NaehapoeL ZeUaXier, I. 
241 fC. ; Delitzsch, in the ZeiUdir.fllr ItUh. Tbeoi., 1860, III. ; A. R^ville, 
Studei erUiquti tar PA. »efon S. Matthieu, Leid, 1862 ; C. E. Lnthardt, JM 
compotitione ev. MaOtua, L. 1861 ; Hilgenfeld, in his ZeiUchr. [1865, 1.], 1867, 
m., rV. J 1868, I. — J. H. Scholten, Da* iUtaile Ev., kHl. UnUrtuchmg der 



der Em. naeh Matth. u. Uarcui, translated from the Dutch (1868) by E. R.1 
Bedepennine;, Elb. 1869 ; H. F. Berlage, in the Leidner Theol. ZeiUckr., 1869, 
p, 201 ff. ; H. U. Meijboom {GuiA. der Logia-Hypotheie), ibidem, 1872 ; B. 
Weiss, m the /aATi./nr(feuteA«2^U>)I., 1864, L; 1866, IL [idem, Dos i/oOii. I 
Evatiff. u. tone Lucai-Parailelen erktOrt, Halle, 1876]. — For the Uteratnre 
on particnlar paints we refer to Hase, Ldien Jestt. 

196. The problem of the age of this work iB no longer 
a simple one when difierent conetituents have once been 
pointed out in it. The fact that Bnbseqnent writers knew 
nothing whatever of them shows the imperfect character of 
their information. It is certain that some of the discourBea 
of Jesua, as they are here found, were written down before the 
destrnotion of Jenualem, and tolerably Bhortly before. From 
this it may perhaps be inferred that the extant revision was 
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198 GOSPEL OF MATTHEW — AGE. 

made at the earliest in the last quarter of tlie first ceDtary. It 
is certainly no mere transktioD from a Hebrew original ; an 
idea which baa simply ^rown ap out of a aeriee of historical 
misunderataiidings and tbeolc^cal preposaesaions. 

The cbnmotogica] data are few and verj incorrect. The BnFeat (if tlia 
dependence upon Mark did not interfere) would be from zztv. 29, irhei« bj 
tidivi the end of the world is brought into iDunediate connection with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which U, liowever, Ter; confusedly described (cf. 
on the contrary, Lk. ui. 20, 2i, 25) ; from zziv. 15, i ir,ryutA,*Mr mlTm, 
which Ih a definite hint of wamiug-, surelj immediately applicable in life ; 
finally from i. 23 ; xvi. 28. On the contrary, zxiii. 35 ia not available for 
UuB puqHise ; the Zachariah meant is an eulier one ; the mention of the 
later one (Jiiseph., B. J., IV. 6, 4) would not, it is true, be surprising, bat 
would certainly have been introduced as prophecy in the future tense, and 
only in thLt case could furnish a chronological datum. 

Respecting the date of the last revision there is no evidence whatever to 
be found. Ch. nvii. 8 and nriii. 15 are too indefinite, and do i^t bring ns 
down lata enough. It is to be kept continually in mind that Papiaa was not 
yet acquainted with our Matthew, and consequently it cannot have been at 
that time very widely circulated. Ch. rviii. 17 prcBupposes a regular chnndi 
discipline (although in a different sense from that in which the term b used 
to-day), but thin mar have been in existence very early. The juKtapesititMi 
of saymgs of quite cUfEereut corapleiion without offense shows that opiuiona 
OD these points liad became divided in the churches, bat also that the purely 
historical intercit had become dominant over that of the theological parties 
of the tlrst period. Ch. iii. 1 is far from being history, since hyijfiioai tmirm 
the birth and baptism of Jesus are brought directly together. This judgment 
will be rather confirmed than shaken if one prefers to see in this formula 
the trace of the joining together of different older revisions. Again, the evident 
contradiction Iwtwceu the genealogy and the story of the Urth reveals the 
(later) attempt not to allow the scattered elements of the legend, even 
uoiigb heterogeneous, to be lost. 

Tlie oldest opinion in the Chnroh (Iren. iii. 1), that Matthew wrote when 
Peter and Paul together founded the church at Rome, is its own criticism. 
LaCer ones, found esi>eciaUy in the scholia of the manuscripts, have still leas 
value. Aberle, Tub. QuarCaltchr., 1&58, III., defends this tradition by bazard- 
ons interjireCation. 

That there was n Hebrew gospel, which bore the name of Matthew and 
—J very old, was known, andcntica were obliged to accept the U'" ' 



witnesses respecting the name, since these knew nothing of a Greek original. 
Wtiile Catholics have been holding fast to this opinion on the testimony of 
the Church Fathers, and Protestants either ignoring or denying it, not ar 



much on critical grounds as in the interests of dogma, modem critics bave 
BO combined the two views as to hold that Matthew hlroself translated his 
own work. Cf. § 198. The truth is, however, that both these opposite 
opinions are correct, — that the Apostle Matthew composed a Hebrew writ- 
ing, and that our Gospel of Matthew was edited in Greek and proceeded at 
least in some parts (mediately 7) from this Hebrew original. — C. Sonntag, 
De lingua MaUhixi, Altd. 1666 ; G. P. Mori, De liagtia autheat. MatA., at 
Iken's Tkeaauna, II. 57 ; Happaeh, Hetea, p. 49 ; A. G. Masch, Von der 
Grundsprache da Eo. Malik., Halle, 1753 ; J. F. Bahrdt, Be Eo. Mattk. ft«- 
braico, L. 1764 ; Wahl. in the Mag., II. 67 ; F. W. Schubert, Sermn quo Bv. 
Matth. ctmscripl. fuit, Giitt. 1810 ; J. T. Buslav, Dt ling, ori^nali En. Uallh. 
Br. 1826 ; Nestor Condniorgue, Sur U texle originaU, etc.,Str. 1831; T. C. 
A. Harless, Fahida de Matth. tyro-ckald. corucr^Ho, Ih'l. 1841 ; £. Peschier, 
Sw la langue, etc, Mont. 1847 ; S. Bdrord, Sur la langue, etc, Str. 1858 ; 8. 
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P. Tngelles iind W. LindMy, in Kitto'a Journal of Sacred Literature, V. 
rJaQ. I860]. See bIsd Neudecker, p. 189 f. [M. Stu&rt, in Bibl. Repot^ 
July and Oct, 1838 ; the opposite view, Norton, Gmuineneu, 2d ed. 1846, I. 
Additional notes, p. zlv. ff. ; W. L. Aleiandei, Kitto's Joum. of Sacr. Lit^ 
Apr. 1860, against TreeelleB' esmj in the suae magazine ; A. Roberts, On 
the Origatai Lang, of Matthew't Qotpel, in his Ducuttiont en the Goipek, 2d 
ed.l8M.] 

197. It cannot be doubted that there were in the poasessioD 
of the early Christian churches still other gospel histories b^ 
side those now known, no longer extant, which were at once 
similar in character to these, and yet distinct from them. The 
information we hare of snch writings points chiefly to the 
closely associated circle of the Jewish Christians in Palestine 
and the surrounding regions, among whom the historical litera- 
ture seeme t« have flourished most Inxuriantly. Although dif- 
fering in scope, contents, and language, all writings of this 
character known to the ancients may perhaps be referred to 
two original documents possibly not wholly independent of each 
other. Taking into conaideratioD the manifold TiciBaitndes to 
which they have been subject, it becomes a plausible conjec- 
ture that either through their sources or in some other way they 
may have been closely connected with our Gospel of Matthew, 
and, if this connection is to he regarded aa a relation of imme- 
diate dependence, that they followed rather than preceded it. 



EmUitvttgen. Gleseler (§ 181) ; Psnlus, Theol. Caruematoriian, Ft. I. 108 ; 
J. E. C. Schmidt, Eatuntrf emer batimirttem Untencheidaag vencMedner 
vtrioren gegangener Ew. (Henke's Mag., TV. 676) ; F. C. T. Emmericl^ 
De eve. tecwtdwn Hebmtu, jEggptioa, et Jratini, Aig. 1807 ; Schiitz, De eon. 
iptce atM canonica in lanfueraat, Reg. 1812 ; Credner, DU Ew. dtr Petriner 
wxd Jitdendtruten (Beitrage, Pt. I.), 1832 ; Schwegler, in the Ttlb. Jahrb., 
1843, III. ; KiTchhoCer, ^iUntanarUung xur Oeteh. da Kanims, p. 448 ff. ; 
Olshausen, EchUieit der Em., pattim ; O. Schnlz, in the Stvdiea, 1S29, UL 
679 fl. ; M. NicolM, Etudes tar Ui en. apocrypha, P. 1866. 

198. It is therefore nothing strange if we find in ancient 
writers mention of a Hebrew gospel, or, aa it is also called, a 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. What particular name it 
may have borne among the Syro-Chaldaic speaking Christians 
themselves, wbo were its readers, is unknown to us, bat it is 
more than probable that it was ascribed to the Apostle Mat- 
thew. At least scholare long held it to be the original of the 
Greek Gospel of Matthew. Traces of its existence and use are 
found as late as the fifth century, but accounts of it are so dis- 
cordant as to warrant the conjecture that it may have onder^ 
gone all sorts of cfaangea, even aa to the theolr^cal views which 
it may have been intended to support. But it is certain, even 
aside from these acconnta, that the foreign language in which 
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it was written and the prejudice in favor of a close relationship 
to the Greek text atood in the way of a greater regard for the 
book on the part of the Church at the time when it might 
have been preserved from further corruption. 

Tbkt the patristic testiinoiiies (Iren. iii I ; Fontoeniu, in Enseb^ H. £., v. 
10 ; Origen, in Euseb., H. E., vi. 25 ; Cyril, Caleck., 14, etc.), as to the Ei<rr 
T^Aiov Kod' 'LBpaimrt [ri iBpiuKir, also called the GoBpel of the Nfizfli^aet, Ebi- 
ouites, Twelve Apoatlca, etc.) bj« not sufBcient for the knowledge of it is 
evident : — 

(1.) None of them are from peraonaJ knowled^ until that of Jerome, and 
be at first shares in the general opinion (De mm Ulua., cb. ii.) : Matthieut 
ev. hebraicia literu nerbuque compotuit. Quod quu poitea in gracum tranatulerit 
rton talis crrtum eit. The original (ipnim kebraiaim) was still extant in the 
library at Ctesarea. He himself copied it at Berea and translated it into 
both ^guages (Z>e viris illus., ch. ii. ; Ad MattA., ziL 13 ; Contra Pelagivm, 
iii. 2), but at once abandoned the traditional opinion (vocabir a plerisqvt 
McUih. aiOhenticitm — vt jderique atitumant — Ad MicA., vii.G: qui crediderit 
evanmlio cell.), becanae he saw too pbunl; the diversity by the side of the 
Bimilarity. 

(2,) The extracts in Eusebios, Epipbanius, Jerome, Rud others naturally 
make prominent only the divergences from the cuionicol text and probably 
do not mention by any means everything of that kind which might have been 
cited. But there was di>ubtles9 much more that was in agreement. 

(3.) How far back the testimony goes it is difBciilt to say. It is conjec- 
tured by Jerome, De firii iilui., ch. xri., tbat Ignatius, Ad Smym,,m,, quotes 
from the Ev.Hebr. Eosebius, H.E., iii. 36, is more reserved: oix alia jrMtv 
■ta. Just as little does Eusebins, H. E., iii. 39, testify to Papias, who may 
have commented upon uncanooical histories (from tradition ?). Hegesippua 
{c. 160 ; Euseb. iv. 22) drew from the Gospel of the Hebrews ksI tou irupia- 
■aS, as if the latter were a distinct work (see g 199). But the parties of the 
Nazarenes and Ebinnitfs, who apparently used the Gospel of the Hebrews aa 
their chief document (Euseb. iii. 25, 37 ; Epiphan., Hot., uii. 9 ; xxx. pag- 
rim), were not of iate origin, but were simplv particular churches, distill* 
guished from others more bj language tlian by doctrine, and doubtless as 
old as the development of the historical literature. 

(4.) A translation from tlie Greek is not to be supposed. The very idea 
of the Holy Spirit as the mother of Christ (ri-llfem. see Origen on John, 
0pp., IV. 63 ; Jerome, In Midi., vii. 6) points to Hebrew conception. The 
quotations were directly from the origiital teit (Jerome, De mV. ill., cb. iii.). 
When Jerome, Ad Matth., zxvii. 16, states that the Es, Ilebr. eiplams the 
name of Barabbas hyfiius magittri eonan, this is not a proof of a false trans- 
lation from the Greek (jn3"l "13 for »2l* "13 according to De Wette), but 
that Jerome was himself a tyro in Hel^w, and that the Hebrew gospel wrote 
correctly ^a"] "12 i. «., son of the Rabbin (=. M^"} "^s)- Moreover this 
question is of no importance here. Granting that this ^pel did have a 
Greek original, its chronological, psychologic^, and material relation to the 
remaining extant ones is not essentially altered. 

199. Beside this Hebrew Gospel there must have been a veiy 
similar one in Greek, which was called by those who used it 
the Gospel of Peter. The numerous fragments of it still ex- 
tant sufficiently show its inner relationship with our Gospels, 
but at the same time its independence and ori^nality. That 
acoounta of it do not altogether agree is easily explained on 
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the snppDBition that its form and name must have changed 
more than oace. Indeed, these changes may have gone on 
longer from the fact that the protecting favor of public recog- 
nition departed from this work aa others came to claim it. 
From one or another revision of it, doubtless, came those quo- 
tations, varying from our canonical text, which are found in 
great numbers in Justin and the Clementines, and may have 
occurred in other writers of the second and third centuries. 

^ Several ancient writen malte deBnite mention of k Gospel of Peter, e. g., 
Origen, Ad MaOA., liii. 54 ; Eiueb., H. E., iii. 3, 25. The latter quot«)i (vi. 
12) a fiagmeiit from Serapion, budiop of Antioch (c. 190) apoa it ; he con- 
eidered it Docetic : tA ^Jf vKtiov^ ti>S hpBoZ x6you rov avrijpoi, rn/i ii wpofftit^ 
criA^fra. Jerome, Cat., ch.i ; ili; Tbi>odaTet,HiBtt./ab., ii. 'J. (The Nai- 
arenea hoDor Cbriat as a virtuong man, t^ icakoviiJi<f mri nirpor ilntyyttlff 
Ktxp^liiwm, while Epiphanius, Har., xax. 9, calls it the Gospel of Matthew.) 
Id JoBtin also (DkU. cunt TryjA., 106, p. 333} a trace of it would be foand, 
did not the text give room for a critical conjecture : Christ gave the aon« at 
Zebedee a surname and likewise /irmwo/uijcirai n^Tpov, tra rir inrom-iknr, ul 
■yryp^^iBtu Ir toIi iTAfinnuvfjfUWir airtov ■frynvTiniror mil rovra. Since the Gos- 
pels are regularly called iroiinnuiirtiiiaTa riy iTrorri^itv in Justin, and the 
name of a separate book never occurs, uVrdv is probably the true reading , 
here (according to others the Goapel of Peter means our Mark [iii. 16, 17] ). ■ 
Moreover it is in t-he highest degree doubtful whether the references 
irttich occur in the Fathers to the Gospel of the Hebrews {% 198) actually 
mean a Gospel in the Hebrew language, or rather one in Greek, Jewish Chris- 
tian, and in so far different from the canonical Matthew. In the passage of 
Eusebiua on Hegesippue (g 198) this seems to be manifest ; cf. also iii. 39. 
Again, the words of Origen : Or rpaaimi m -ri «>#' 'EPp., 0pp., IV. 63 ; 
also the statement that according to thb Gospel the Baptist liv^ on honey- 
oomb (lyiplt instead of lucplt) ; but especially all that i/piphanius Bays of it. 
The hitter also distinguishes several recensions of the Hebrew Gospel (rAif. 
fivrrtw — o4x JAo» ifXTip^tmrroi iM.\Hn6*Biiiruii], the last omitting the gene- 
alogy and narrative of the birth, beyond which fact his knowledge scarcely 

The name is nothing to the point in this connection. Ws are establishhig 
■imply the existence of a Jewish Christian Gospel in the Greek language, 
certainly very ancient, which was probably modified in many ways, still in 
nse in the fifth century. Under this limitation, or rather with this extension 
of the idea, it is doubtless to be assumed that the quotations of Justin and 
the Clementines, uncanonical but probably derived from written sources, 
came from the Gospel of Peter. We might regard them unhesitatingly aa 
quotations from memory, or as drawn from oral tradition, since even the 
nse of onr oauonical Gospels, especially Matthew, where it cannot be denied, 
is but seldom accurate, were it not that Justin himself appeals to written 
Gospels, and as complete sources (^Apd. I., 33, a( iraianuuinbaaiiTtt rirra tA 
, npl Tou nrr^pei). Again, Tatiou, Ms pnptl, prepared a G<»pel Harmony, 
Aii rtaaifmr (therefore from four sources ?) which did not, however, agree 
with the oaamiical text Xrue, Theodoret, HiertS. fob., L 20, calls it only 
an emasculated work, because it left out the human descent of Jesos ; but 
Epiphanius, Zfizr., zlvi. 1, identifies it witli the Hebrew GospeL Agaii^ 
Eusebins, who probably gave it this name (iv. 29), seems either not to bo 
acquainted with it or at least not to regard it as a work of similar character 
to nis own. The preface of Victor of Capns to his translation of the km- 
noDiMi Uaimony calls the vmk of Tatian Diaptnte (yet see Fabricius, Coif. 
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(gxtcr., I. 378), which would imply ft fifth source. The example of the now 
a»«a11ed Germui Tatian (g 4B3), shows how easily names and books maj 
oome together without groimd. Most historical koowledee bare been in u 
better state in the Sjriiui schools a thougand jeut alter Tatiui ? And f«t 
there are tboee who seek there evidence to set against the adverse judgment 
of the ancient writers. (A thorough discussion of the question has recently 
Appeared in the work of an anooymons English writer : Supernatural R«- 
%im, Loud. 1874, 2 vols. [7th od. 1879].) 

The most accurate and convenient collectioa of all the extant fragmenti 
and reminiscences fram the realm of the uncanonica! gospel literature is to 
be found in the Harmony of Anger, cited in S 170. 

^ l__ 

1 Ett. der HAr., Tub. 
1806 ; idem, Btilrage zur GachicJUe da Kanon*, p. 1 fF. ; Mayerholt, Einl. n 
die petr. Schrijlen, p. 2M S. ; Schwegler, Nachapoit. Zeilailer, I. 199, 217f 
234 ; F. Franck, in the StuJien, 1848, II. ; Semler, Progr. arad., p. 344 ft. ; 
Engetstoft, Huron., p. 121 £F. ; Hilgenfeld, Dot Ev. der Hebriier, in his 2eit- 
tekrift, 1863, IV. [E. B. Nicholson, The Gatpel accordmg to the Hebrtat. 



Its fragmtrUt Iraatlaied and annotated. Land. 1^79.] 

J. D. " ■' " --...- - „-.--.- 

E. C. Schmidt, Ueber dot Hv. der lH App. (Ext 

P. A. Grati, Unli-Tw. iiber JjMtn't ap. Denkv., Stutte. 1814 ; G. B. Winer, 



Matthcd ap. Bamabam reperto {0pp., L 88) ; J. 
K C. Schmidt, Ueber dot Bv. der IS Ajm. (Exeg. Bibi., I. 4oi»). 



Ju$tmura canonieu tea. Mtum eue oatei^itur, L. 1819 ; C. Semisch, Die apott, 
Denkw. da Jtult'tiui, Hamb. 1848. Also .' Paulus, Abhk., p. 1 tf., and Con- 
temaforium, I. 52 ; Stroth, in Eichhom's Repert., I. 1 ; C.'M. Fritz, Dt chr, 
Ttlig. originibia (Aw. 1786), p. 46 ft. ; Mynster, 0pp., p. 1 ff. ; Credner, 
BeUrilge, 1. 92 ft. ; Biodenuum, in the Heidelberg Sludien, 1842, IL ; Frauk, 
in the WUrtemb. Studien, 1846, I. ; Hilgenfeld, in the Tab. Jahrb., 1850^ 
m., IV. ; 1862, IIL ; idem, Krit. Untens. iAer d. Euv. Juttim, der CUm. 
Homiiien, vnd Marciom, Halle, 1850 ; G. Volktnar, Justin und sein Fer&dlt- 
ntsi zu uruem Ew., Z. 1853 ; F. Salles, Juttin Martgr a-t-ii connu not e'txm- 
ffiUi T Toul. 1864. 

On Tatian : Paulus, Conserv., L 121 ; Zahn, in Keil's Analeben, II. 1 ; 
Credner, BeUrOge, I. 437 ; C. G. SemiKh (Tatiani diattaaron, Br. 1856) re- 
jects all uncanonical elements. 

On the gospel quotations in the Clementine Homilies, see the literature 
<atei under g 254 ff., and Frank, in the Wiirtemb. Studim, 1847, II. ; Uhl- 
hom, CleToent., p. Ill ft. ; Nioolas, in the Strattb. Reuue, 1364, p. 361 ff. 

200. Whether, in addition to the Gospels thus far diatin- 
gnished tmd named, which indeed were in part tiiemselves 
only different editions of a few original doGiimciits, there were 
still others, is a question which is difFerently answered. Our 
own opinion is that, toward the eod of the first centnrv, to 
those who had the opportunity of seeing many, their number 
might appear greater than it actually was, becikuae their atten- 
tion would naturally be first attracted by the easily noticeable 
diversity in scope, fullness, and expression, and they would al- 
low to these points liigher importance than to the probably 
Btitl greater inner affinity. But it is just as conceivable that 
this (jbaervation and perception would arouse Hppreliension, or 
certainly suggest the necessity of settling tlie matter by com- 
parative investigation, and thereby securing a firm baais for 
Christian instruction, without danger of error. 
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Lk. i. 1 ff. : iatiiirtp *oUol ^T^xllp^tvar h-ariiactm ti^Tiiaii' ktX. . • ■ IWi 
gilttil rainiKoKaiiiiiiiiTi iraBtt xaair iirfii0Bt KaBi^^s aat fpi^ hm iwr/r^t -wtfA tg 

Tkuit the ToUsf would not be aocoonted for by referenoe to our Uatthew 
and Mark alone is Belf-oTident. Just u certainly does the trtxtlpiinF, eap«- 
oiaJly in connection with Ki/uil, exclude the idea that the reference it aolelj 
to erroneooB and deceptive accounts which were in eiiatence but were now 
to be supplanted. 'Erix<ip<» does certainly designate an attempt, posaiblT 
one not completely successful, but not a oad work or an evil design. A 
criticism, or we should rather say a neceasity for renewed labor, is expressed 
in the very undertaking which is anoounced in these words ; the ground of 
this necessity is the establishment of everything I'oai), not of something 
wholly new ; and this is to be done by carrying the investigation back to 
the original sources (irtiBtt], which implies Qat from the lack of such care 
liKpi0ii} accounts had come to Tai^. Few passages of the N. T. have been 
explained in more different ways, m the interests of every conceivable sys- 
tem, than these four lines. Cf,, among others, J. C. Schlager, De dedication 
CD. Luca, Him. 1728 ; U. A. Schott, r>t pnxcmio Ltuxc, Jena, 1828 ; Crome, 
in the Heidelb. Studien, 1829, IV. 764 ; E. Kretsohmar, in the SOchaiacU 
Studien, IV. 110 ; Thiersch, Hisl. Suaidptmb, etc., j>. 162 fl. ; Aberle, in &e 
Tab. Quarb^du-^ 1863, I. ; W. Grimm, in the JaArb. fiir deuUche ThtoL, 
1871, L 

201. Such a work was Ditdertaken by a man who was 
strongly drawn to it by his interest in the matter, and who, 
by his connection with the Apostles, or at least with their im- 
mediate pupils, was probably placed in a condition to accom- 
plish hia task as well as it could be done in his time. This i, ■ 
was the unknown author of our Third Gospel. He announces ■ 
his history as a critical one, and informs us in his preface of 
the method which he followed in order to assure himself of the 
truth and chronolcmoal order of the events of which he had 
knowledge, and to obtain the material in proper fallness of d^ 
tail. Tbiit this work was intended for the Church, and not 
alone for the private person to ^vhom it is dedicated, is self- 
evident. It is proportionately the richest of the extant Gospels, 
and the one of the three most carefully worked out, although 
not upon any particular plan ; whether the latest may atiU be 
disputed, although much conspires to commend this view. 

We may be permitted in the notes to the next foUonins sections to use 
the name of Luke provisionally. The question of the author will be con- 
sidered in g 211. A donbt as to whether it is the latest is only admissible 
in so far as we are unable to determine the date of the last recension of 
Ifatthew. The latest addition to Mark (g 240) are not taken into account 

S. G. Frisch, [Tfrunoue Ltiea Commmt. »on tarn hitt. ^impUdiatit quam arti- 
Jidosa tnetationii indolent habere, Freib. 1817, and in Bosenmiiller's Syll^ X. ( 
J. Grimm, Die EinieU det Lueia-Er., Regb. 1863l 

202. Furthermore, the author extended the field of the go^ 
pel history by following the account of the life of Jesus with 
a second of the early fortunes of the Church, In the design 
of the author the two parts form one whole, although they 
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may not both have been in his plan at the very outset, and 
the second may not have followed immediately upon the Erst. 
Yet they were subsequently wholly sepanited from eacL other 
and distinguished by special names. The name of one, the 
Apostolic History, or Acts of the Apostles, which, so far as 
literary testimony goes, was borne by the second book, is inap- 
propriate, inasmuch as it arouses expectations with respect to 
the extent and completeness of the account which the author 
did not at all intend to gratify, and disguises the true aim of 
the work. 

The preface of tlie Gospel (i. 2 : ol iiw' ipx^' otrtfrnu nal £ni|i/Tu ftriiiMim 
Tov xifou, and vs. i : iripl Sr iccnixitrit kiytir) has refercDCe, however, only 
to the historj of Jesus, as that which alone is fuDdamental and religiooalv' 
iniportant. We are Justifled, bj the T«sumption of the history in Acts i. 
4 S., 13, and the luideiiuible discrepancy between Lk. uiv. and Acts L re- 
specting the iuterva] between the resurrection and the ascension, in assuming 
an intervening space of time before the writing of the Acts. (True, the 
great simplification of the text at the close of the Gospel in the most recent 
critical texts might be made use of to do awaj with this discrepancy.) The 
first book was doubtless issued bj itself at first. 

But the x/i&rai Xdyot, Acts L 1, and the name of Theophilus warrant the 
connection here nmintained. 

The question maj arise whether the work, ss the author planned it, was 
complete with these two books. The second book certainly closes unsatis- 
factorily to the reader. The ordinary expUnatioa, that the work in this 
form brings the history down to the moment of composition, is certainly to 
be rejected ; § 207. It must remain undecided whether the author was in- 
terrupted in Jus work by external circumstances, ^rhaps his death ; or per- 
haps a, portion has been lost ; or the author stood m a special relation to the 
church at Bonie, which rendered it UDueceesary to write more ; or the 
dominant theological aim of the narrative (§ 210) being fully satisfted by 
that which whs sud at the last, made a further account unnecessary ; or 
finally whether the editor came to the end of the document which he last 
followed (§§ 204, 211) and had no further material. Cf. beside all the In- 
troduttiuns. Commentaries, and Biognuihies of Paul, Wieseler, Ckroiiol^ p. 
3B8, Bud above, § 125 f. 

It is inconceivable that at the time when the author wrote there was not 
more to be known of the beginnings of the Church. Evidently, therefore, 
the work hod some other design than to give as much infunnatiuo ba pos- 
uble. The murstive itself betrays the gaps, e. g. ix. 1, 31. Much that is 
lacking here is supplied b^ the Epistles. The succeeding age, which desired 
only the gratification of its curiosity, found even these gaps for its adTOO- 
tage ; §§ 253, 261, 267. 

Untenable, though ingeniously advocated, is the idea that the Acts were 
prinmrily a defense, a mcraoire it conndter for the benefit of Paul in his trial 
at Rome (Aberle, in the Tlib. QuarlaUchr., 185S, IL, cf, ibidem, 1863, I.). 
This theory postulates the composition of the work before A, T>. 64, sees m 
the n\\ol of Lk. i. 1 writings ot anti-Christian aims, and takes the patristic 
fables respecting Simon the Sorcerer for solid truth. 

203. It is no longer matter of doubt that the author both 
knew and used written sources for the gospel history. Among 
those which were within his reach, the Gospel of Mark, al- 
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thoDgh not in the form in vhicb we now have it, can be most 
certainly recognized. Beside this there may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished two or three other original documentB. But the 
use made of them was in no cose mechanical ; on the contrary 
the free treatment of the writer is evetywhere easily recogniz- 
able, — in the connection of the different paasagea, in the care 
expended upon the style, and in the independent arrangement 
of the material. Also, the additions and emendations drawn 
from oral tradition are not seldom apparent, and this source is 
abundantly sufficient to account for the greater part of that 
which is peculiar to this author. 

1. The assnmptinn that the Secnud Gospel wss one of tiie aooices of the 
l^iird is founded upon the following ciniBiderations : — 

(a.) The order of the sections i» the same in both, which, in the alnence 
of any interuat necessity for the an^ngement, is of itself canclusiTe evidence 
of the dependence of one upon the other. Hjose sections are not exceptions 
in which, instead of the narrative of Mark, Luke introduces a wholly differ- 
ent one elsewhere. The single actual exception includes but three veraea, 
Lk. Tui. 19-21, in which Mk. tii. 31 ft. is placed after iv. 31 

(h.) It has already been shown (§ 187) that those portions of the text of 

ike which are wanting in Mark cannot be regardea as having been arbi' 
trarilj omitted by a later editor. 

(e.) On the other hand there is wanting in Luke of the text of Mark, 
before the narrative of tiie passion (see below), nothing at all, with the ex- 
ception of the long oonnecled passage vi. 45-Tiii. 20 (§ 188) ; tor Luke 
obtaios the calling of the disciples, Mk. i. 16 ff., from another source (Lk. v. 
1 ff.) ; so also the anointing, Mk. xiv. 3 tt. ; Lk. vii. 36 ff. In the same way 
the substance of Mk. vi. 1 f. is found in Lk. ir. 24 ; of Mk. lii. 28 f. in 
Lk. I. 27 ; of Mk. iiL 20 ff. in Lk. li. 15 f., lii. 10; of Mk. ix. 42, 60, in 
Lk. xiv. 54, ivii. 1 f. ; of Mk. t. 35 £E. in Lk. xni. 25 f. In like manner irt 
least the didactic contents of Mk. xL 11 f. is included in Lk. xvii. 3 f., xiii. 
6, and of Mk. x. 1 ff. in Lk. xvi. 18. At the most only a short parable, Mk. 
iv. 26, and the details of the death of the BaptUt, Mk. vi. 14 S., are all that 
could be mentioned. Substantially, therefore, the whole of Mark is in- 
cluded in Luke, although here and there altered in accordance with other 

(dA Where Mark has matter wluch is wanting in Matthew Luke also has 
it(ltfK.i.21fl., 33ff.;iv. 21 ((.; »ii. 41 ff.; also Mk v. 18 f.; viii. 38 j ii. 38; 
X. 16), and there are passages among them where the connection with what 
precedes appears to be purely arbitrary (e. a. Lk. viii. 16), or points directly 
to Mark (LL xx. 47 ; xzi. 1), or where Luke himself places differently the 
contents of what has been taken from Mark (xi. 33 ; xii. 2 ; cf. with viii 
16 f.). 

(«.) Where all three can be compared the relationship between Mark and 
Luke is certainly the greater, whether they give the more complete accounts 
(the demoniacs at Gadara, Jairus, the blessing of the children, the blind 
men at Jericho), or Luke agrees with the briefer Mark (against Matthew, 
xii. 5 f,, 33 ff. ; xvi. 17 f., 37 ; iviii. 3 f. ; xix. "" ■ a„ _ ^. w ,., 
xxiii. Luke has only the few lines of Mark), c 
against Matthew (Levi, Matthew). 

(/■) The Hebrew words carefully introduced by Mark (§ 189) are trans- 
lated by Luke or omitted, not probably added by Mark to the text of Lnke. 

(p.) In many passages, expressions, and constructions, where Mark af- 
foKls either tlie only ca the cuiMBt parallel, the expression of Luke appears 
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306 SOUBCES or LUKX'S GOSPEL 

to be impHnred botb in perapienitr and in ocwdaeDeas, «. g^ Lk. ir. 33; 35 f^ 
41 ff. ; v. 29, 32, 36 ; vi. 4, 13 ; viii. 16, 18, 31, 35, 37 ; ii. 31, BO ; iviiL 
27, 30; lii. 33, 45j n. 3, 6, 20, 3S f.; ni. 1 ff.; ebpeciaUj also ii. 7-8. The 
Greek st/le is improved also, e. ^., Luke viii. 25 ; iz. 3, 14 f., etc. 

a.) Lk. ii. 23 betrsTR a baat; omiBsioii of Hk. Tiii. 32 f. — Lk. iz. 44 ii 
probablj intentionally mote obscore than lUUc. ix. 31, cf. Lk. xviiL 32. Mk, 
X. 31 is rightlj omitted. — Cf. J. lAmbrechta, E lermonit narrationugue datr- 
mtaU Marc. inUr et Luc. huac iUiiu texta u«um titt coUtgitur, hevA. 1863. 

2. Our GSospel of Matthew was not one of the Bources of Lake r — 

(a.) The passages of Matthew which he haa in common with Mark and 
which are lacking in Lake prove nothing at all, cinee they are to be eati- 
mated according to 1 (c.). 

(b.) Of passages which Matthew alone has, the omisuon of ix. 27 ff. 
majr certainly be assumed to be intentional, since the section is supplied bj 
Lk. X. 2, zi. 14, xviii. 35 ; not so Mt. zviL 24 f ., zx. 1 ft. Also comparo 
here what has been adduced above, under 1 («.), where Luke alwajrs standi 
\>v Mark, and omiU moat of Matthew. Cf. also Lk. iz. 1 (F., where oolj 
Uk. vi 7 ff. is admitted, while the most of Mt. x. does not ^ipear nidu 
later, and in a different ccHmection, Lk. i. 

(c.) In several passages Lake has a wholly different recension from Mat- 
thew, so that it is altogether impossible to suppose a knowledKe of the latter 
on the part of the former. So, most of all, uhs. L, ii., and the genealogy ; 
also the parables of the feast and of the talents, the colling of the disci^es, 
the anointing (that is to say, provided the two latter passages did not yet 
ezist in the recension of Mark used by Luke). 

(d.) On the passages in which all three a>« parallel see above, 1 («.). 

(e.) In the passages where Mark alone is deficient. Luke evidently has • 
ifferent recension from Matthew (t. g., the temptation, the centiunon at 
Capernaum, the history and message of the Baptist ; when carefully consid- 
ered, even Lk. ix. 57 ff., zi. 14, where, along with considerable sunilaril^, 
there is throughout noteworthy diversity). 

3. Nor was the ori^nal document of Matthew, the collection of sayings 
represented in the groups of discourses, one of the sources of Lake, at least 
not in the form in which we know it through them. For, if this be the case: 

(a.) They were entirely torn to pieces ; 

lb.) Their text was often changed ; 

(e.) In particular, they were very much mutilated. Of 107 verses of the 
Sermon on the Mount Luke haa (extemaUy considered, reserving altenxtions) 
27 in ch. vi., 12 in oh. xL, 14 in ch, xiL, 3 in oh. liii., 1 in ch. xiv., 3 in ch. xvL, 
and 47 not at all. The 40 verses of the tenth chapter of Matthew are dis- 
tribated in Luke through chs. vi., ix., x., xii., xiv., xvii., xii., and several are 
omitted. So with all Uie other discourses. In the text itself, along with 
many verbal parallels, which, however, of themselves show only the trust- 
ineas of tradition, not necessarily a relation of dependence, there is great 
diversity; Mt. v. 15, 18, 25, 44 ft.; vi, 23, 26; vi). 1 ff., 9 ff., 12 ff., 16 ff., 21 
ff. ; also in the sense, through alteration of the context, v. 13 f., vi. 19, or of 
the connection, r. 3, 6, 32, 40, 48; vii. 11; xviii. 16, 21; z. 27, etc; and where 
the similarity is greater, the passages are often found in Mark also, who was 
in that case the real source (the sower ; Lk. ix. 6, 23 ff. ; xii. 11 ff., and 
'many others). 

4. For assuming one or more sources (History of the Birth — Genealogy) 
for ch. L-iv. 13, there are reasons to be found in the nature of the case, in 
the more Hebraistic coloring of the style, and also in the fact that most of 
what Matthew has upon these subjects is so totally different ; a foct which 
is more difSenlt to explain npon the supposition of a still wholly free oral tr»> 
dition than if there were histories early fixed in written form, whioh, how- 
ever, were not, probably, pn^erly mbject* of instruotion ; if not two, snre^ 
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SOURCES OF THE ACTa 
S. Wllether we are to Bamune a written Hniroe for aH other 



the mai^rial, the ciroamBtaiice that most of it is not bo much addition ea Bub- 
stitation, and that the greater port of it is hither in a single mass ; agaiort 
it, the fact that very mnch of thia very maai u much more obviously in com- 
plete confusion (as if a eoUectiou of material which could not be brought in 
anywhere else), than is the caae, e. g., with cha. iv.-ix. or ehs. zii. 9. (Jra cha. 
z.-zTiii. MS especiallj §§ 188, 206. The more evident the Eilence of Luke 
•a to the activity of Jesus in Jndea, and the confused character of bis so- 
called aooooQt of Jesus' tours, the more improbable is his use of a connected 
written source on the last (and only 7) journey. It is precisely in cooneo- 
tion with this last great division that we think moat naturally of oral , 

6. VeiT probably Lnke had an authority of his own (§ 183) for the whole 
history of Uie passion and reaorrection ; the diversity of all Idnds in addi- 
tions, omissions, tiauapodtions, as well as the absence of parallelism in ex- 
presaioQ even where the acaonnts agree in gnhstance, is so constaut that one 
would need to cite nearly every verse. But it may be doubted whether, in 
view of the ease of obtaining oral information on this portion of the histoi^, 
there is any necessity of suppoeing a written soorce. 

7. Bat even where we may confidently assume that Luke bad a writtrai 
document before li'm hia manner is free and untrammeled ; cf. iv. 38 f. ; v. 
18 f. ; vL 11 i viii. Iff., 19, 43, 4fi if. ; iz. 32 f. ; li. 21 f. ; zviii. 31 f. : rii. 
37 f., 47 f. ; ixii. 4 ff. with the parallel passages. He adds circumstances, 
vi. 1, 6 ; ix. 38 ; zviii. 18, etc., and takes especial paius to round off the 
narrative : iiL 1, 2, 18 ft. ; v. 12, 16 f., 26, 36 ; vi. 8 ; vii 1, 21 j iviii. 36 f,; 
XX. 39 f. ; ziii. 3, and many others. The idea that Lube merely joined to- 
gether a great number of small written compontioos without properly work- 
iDf them over (Schleiermacher, g 184} we are obliged h> reject, because oeis 
tarn linguistic pecnliarities (% 204) occnr in all parts. 

Cf. in general : H. P. Seitro, Super irujnratione Lucrr, Gijtt. 1786 ; B. L. 
Eiinigsmatm, De fontibut eommaUariorum Lwxe, 1798 (in Pott'a SyUoge, 
III.) ; AnunoD (§ 180) ; H. Planck, De Luca tv. atudyi. entiea ffuam ScMeier- 
maeher propottat, GiAt. 1819 ; J. H. Scholten, Da» paulinudie Ev. Krit. Ua- 
Itrt. da Ev. Luoz and win VerhOitn. xa Mallh. Marc, und d. Ap. Gaeh. 
(Dutch), Leid. 1670 ; Q. Meyer, La tourat de Cev. de Luc, Touk>nse, 

204. More difficult of decision still is the question as to the 
sources of the second book (the Acte). It baa been com- 
monly sapposed that the author could obtain a large and im- 
portant part of hia narrative from his own reciiUection, or from 
the mouth of his chief character ; while for that with which he 
was not personally connected he had opportunity to collect the 
materials in Jerusalem. Upon tbie view the interspersed dia- 
courses and letters are r^;arded as formal iicta and documents. 
Others, on the contrary, regard the principal divisions as rem- 
iniscences written down at an earlier date by different persons, 
which have been woven together into an orderly whole in this 
work by the band of a later historian, and in fact in such a 
manner that the lines of jnnction are still easily discernible. 
The truth is probably not all contAined in either of the two 
ideaa. 
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208 SOCBCES OF THE ACTS. 

SiDce here no compsrison with paisllel texts \a possible, the deoision must 
kiwaya be difiicult ; it has been mkde still more so b; the great confusifKi 
whivli prejudice and trsditioD have brought into the investigatioD. 

The discourses are not oruhivftl and diplontatio deposits {% 50), but are 
freely edited after the manner of all ancient hlstonogrsphy ; in part, no 
doubt, in accordance with entirelj truatworthj outlines, as ch. zvii. 'J2 B^ 
n. 18 If., xxii., xxvi. ; or at lea«t holding correctly to the given situati(»i 
of affairs : ii. 14 ff., vii., ziii. 16 ff., xr. ; in part, it is true, dealinf in 
commonplai^es, but even bere probably near enough to nature and re^ty : 
iii. 12 S., iv. 8 ff., 2i ff., i. 34 S,, uid only here and there appeatiuv to 
be the mere product of reflection, with a less felicitous execution : i. 16 £, 
T. 34. — The longest of these discourses, as we have them, could hardly 
hare lasted six minutes. Both in their theological contents, go far aa they 
can be compared iu tbia respect, and in theLr logical form, they have for the 
most part the same arnmgvment and coloring (6^ 30, 210). 

The short recutitulations at the cloee of sections : ii. 42-47, iv. 32-35, v. 
la^lG, 41, i->, vm. 1-3, 25, 40, ix. 31, lii. 24, certainly seem to belong 
more immudisLtely to the editor than the particular events in each ease pre- 
ceding them, which he must necessarily have obtained from other sources. 
But the small number of these latter, almost all of tbem plunly serving the 
main purpose of the book (§ ^10), surely lead us rather to the conclusion of 
choice aud periumal labor rather than to that of a mere incorporation of al- 
ready extant compositions, wiiich moreover must have been quite unnatur- 
ally short, to say nothing of the foot that they do not appear to have been 
written down u^u the spot (ii. 1 ff. ; v. 1 ff. ; viii. 3S f^ ; but the later the 
more cert-iin is It that they would not be so isolated. The more such short 
compositions one assumes the more improbable becomes his hypothesis. The 
advocates of the hypothesis of a plurality of written sources speak ot the 
Acts of Peter, Barnabas, Stephen, of various missionary journals, etc. £ii> 
tirely false are the traces of such documents which some attempt to discover 
in xii. 25, of. vHth xiii. 1, wher« od the contrary the connection is very plain ; 
also in the name Herod, ch. xii., as against Agrippa, ch. ixv. ; as if m the 
mouth of the people or ofhcially, Agrippa I. may not bv preference have 
borne the former name. The thrice repeated account of tiie conversion of 
Paul might at first sifjht seem to prove written documents, directly incor- 
porated 1 but tlie siitiilarlty in expression overbalances the diversity in de- 
tail, and the interest in the matter, together with the popular method of his- 
torical composition, is aiifhcieut to explain the latter. Moreover the last two 
accounts at least must necessarily have come from the same source, and the 
mention of tlie call to carry the gospel to the Gentiles, which was the final 
aim in the discourses in question, finds its natoial justification only in the 
preceding narrative of the conversion. 

The use of written memoirs might be inferred most readily from the form 
and contents of the Inst part (§ 211). The fact that this port, as is generally 
considered, is more fluently and more oorrectlj written than the rest, might 
then be attributed to the original source, and the frequent Hebraistic color- 
ing of the style in all other parts of the two books would be a chHracteristie 
of the author, instead of the reverse according to the usual opinion. Yet 
this view docs not rest upon wholly incontestible phenomena ; and there are 
no piiss.i^s which necessarily presuppose a Hebrew original. The indepen- 
dence of the editorial work may be shown, by way of example, by a series of 
words and forms of expression which are wholly peculiar to the author and 
which occur in all parts of his works aUke, and even particularly in those 
parts which one might be most inclined to separate from one another: irtrCCuw, 
BuTOT^i, strong (elsewhere, possible), iirHi, ri fctoi (elsewhere m-isc), iwund- 
•nit. ica#((q!, Ka6irt, ketA rh t'utSii, tiry<Aiia aod its derivatives, n^oIiIiTiBAM 

(also vo/iucol aimoflt exclusively), Af/irq (elsewhere ftUtwou), v^o^cAivUrM 
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(elsewliere ratKXvruiii], trrairla, 6wifX"' (yerj frequent), Airwrp^v ; olni, 
fiunily (Matthew has olitoi 'Ispirf*. twice), awriipaixd iti deiiya.tivea,iiio9uiiaiit, 
wp6vit*ti, in HebiBistic prepositiooiil constructioiiH, Imnft, numerous (Mat- 
tbew and Mark onlj once), Uuifa in the genitive as au adjective, /liv oiv, inacj 
oompouuda, especiallj with iid, the coiiBtructioD ir r^ with the infinitive (37 
tdmea ; in Matthew 3 times, in Mark twice), larri with the genitive in deaig- 
nations of place ; ti (in the Gospel 8 times, in the Acts 160, Mark once, 
Matthew 4 times, Paul 25, John 3), eto. J. D. Schulze, Ghuarium Lucce, 
Mia. 1830 ; Lekebnsoh, Apottel-aetehichie, p. S7 S. 

But even the history of Paul is not drawn from anj complete missioDaiT 
journal, coming from the Apostle's immediate eompanions, since so much la 
lacking (2 Cor. zL 25 ff ^ and must of what strictlj beloues to the subject of 
Introduction to the Epistles), nor from a biography ma^ nnder the Apos- 



J. C. Riehm, De fontSna Act. ApoiC., Traj. 1821. For other works on the 
subject see §^ 210, 211. The Church Fathers solved the question very 
easilf ; the Muratorian Canon (g 310) has : qua tub prasenlta eiua gereban- 
tur; Easeh.,H. E., iii. 4 : iiJfk(ti Si' tunii h^Sa>.ftoa I) avrwii TopaAaftar ,- Jerome, 
Dt mr. illua., eh. TiL : tieul viderat. 

205. In order to complete what haa been said of the origin 
and composition of the whole work, and especially of its first 
part, our Third Gospel, we must expressly repudiate the oppo- 
site news which have commended tbemselTes to some investi- 
gators io recent times. These, either disregarding or differ- 
ently interpreting the preface, and overlooking the constant 
uniformity of the atyle, have recognized in the work, as thej 
think, variouB revisions, different thronghoat, both in materiiu 
and aim, by which, at different times sad in different forms, it 
served the purposes of opposite parties and interests. Without 
attempting to deny the existence of elements wtiich might 
seem to represent diverse tendencies, we do not find them so 
harshly opposed, and think they are explicable upon a mncb 
simpler hypothesis. 

E. ZeUer, Ueber den doom. CkwakUr da diitten Ev. (TOb. Jahri^ 1843, 
I.), and Schwegler, Naekapoit. Zeilaller, II. 39, apeak not so much of in- 
terpolations as of the conciliatory chaiacter of the Gospel. Ritschl and 
Baor (g 246) were the first to bring criticism to tlie above mentioned posi- 

Tbe fundamental idea of the sjatem advocated by these critics is this : 
our canonical Goapel of Luke is a work which did not come into existence 
until about the middle of the second centorr, which was based npon an 
earlier work, composed in the Pauline spirit (a I^nliue revision of Matthew), 
and altered by interpolations in the Jewish Christian spirit, or rather for 
irenio purposes, in order that those who were opposed to the strict Pauline 
par^ might be won bv concession*. This Proto-Luke stands in close lelsr 
tion to the Goepel of Marcion (§ 246). 

In its application to the sepamte ^visions of the text this hypothesis pro- 
fesses to point out in turn Pauline, Judaistio, Antimarcionite, and other parW 
references as well as purely historical, colorless elements. Much of this u 
Mlfnleluuon, and acutenesa often becomes hair^splittiiig. Finally, tma 
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gtsnUnff that this critieuiii ia quite rieht, »» oppoMcl to tbe traditiaiml Ti«w, in 
the opinion tlut the Third Goapel bj no meuu is oc is intended to be tlia 
pore expreraioD of the Fsuliue theology (§ '^ittd), hov is it goiDg to pn>T« 
that th^ divergences cannot have been already present in the most ancient 
tniditions, whence the later compiler may have obtained them already mingled, 
as we have already ae«n ekewhere (§ 194), — but that just so many hands 
most hare guided the pen aa their prism shows them shades of color ? 

206. A more definite fixing of dates waa ondeniably a part 
of tbe design of our historian, but in moat cases this purpoee 
conld not be attained, and the few chronological data which 
tbe account actaally furnishes have been much too stronglj 
emphaeizt'd by modem science, and have often served only to 
confuse and mislead. In the life of Jesus, as well as elsewhere, 
tbe events are in part arranged in masses, and many passages 
are wholly indeterminate. In the Acts, where the restoration 
of the chronological order was easier, it retires before more 
important considerations, and the numerical statements and 
other Bynchronistio hints are too scanty for the conBtructioa of 
a complete Byatem. 

The latti^i, Lk. i. 3, shows of itself that chronological accuracy was 
intended, and is therefore evidence that the previous writings disagreed in 
the order of events. The existing sources, however, whether oral or written, 
can have furnished extremely little that proved serviceable for this pnrpoae, 
since the wanderings of Jesus through Judea cannot be brought into a clearly 
arranged picture in this Gospel any more than in the other bynoptists. Thu 
is shown most quickly by the account of the tour, falsely so-called by modern 
criticism, which begins at ii. fil, in which, among other things, very Ion? 
day's journeys miut be ssstimed (i. 1, IT), a toaa» of discoorses devoid td 
all eitemal connection Is interspersed, and a geographical or chKHiologi- 
eol amuigcment simply does not exist. The account leads us directly to 
Samaria ; in x. 38 Jesus ia in Bethany ; in xiii. 22 far away ; all the time on 
the way to Jerusalem ; in xiii. 31 suddenly in Galilee again ; xvii. 11 in 
Samaria and Galilee ; in xviii. 31 he thinks again of the g<^ of his journey, 
and in vs. So we find him whoUy off that road, in Jericho, therefore coming 
&om the other «de of tbe Jordan and so again approaching Bethany ; in the 
mean time Jesus sends his disciples out in all du^ctions (eh. x.), and they 
have time to return and report ; much is not localized at aU, li. 1, xiL 1, 
xiii. 10, chs. xiv.-Tvi., and at the end, xviii. 14, the reference is not to the 
Parousia. One should sorely reeognize the fact that with even a superficial 
knowledge of the position of localities, Luke could not have represented 
this oa one and the same tonr, and that then ia consequently to be found in 
his work only an aggregate of separate scenes, without chronologieal order, 
which was oU that was poesiMe in his time. (Cf. also § I^ and espemallv 
the arrangement of iz. 57-62. Immediately aft«r it ch. x. Piayet, ch. u. 
Polemic, cbs. xi.-nv. Parables oh. xv., xvi., etc.) 

As respects the general chronology (leaving out of acconnt the little error 
in Acts V. 37), the oirth of Jesos is placed according to ii. 2 in tbe year 6 of 
the Dionysian era, the appearance of the Baptist, iii. I, m the year 29 ; iiL 23 
would therefore allow us to infer an activity of at least seven yean for him 
before the baptism of Jesus. There ia nothmg impossible in tlua ; the qnee- 
r tion is, simply, whether these specifications are more trustworthy than the 
J account of Matthew, which fixes the first date some ten years earlier. Aa 
if weU-known, barmoniatiea her« juggle with Luke, deoWing his csnfnl 
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obioDologicftl Btatement de facto false, though for fonn'a tilta oonceftling Qaa 
Terdict under exegetioal teftoements. 

Id the Acts chioiuilogickl data only oeour incidentally, and are lew in 
nnmber ; xL 28 ; ziL 23 ; zviii. 2 ; sziT. 27. 

207. The date of the oompositioii of this twofold historical 
work should not be put back too far. Even the first part of it, 
the Gospel, is Inter than the destruotion of Jerusalem, and the 
circumstances which attended that catastrophe appear here in 
the clear daylight of completed events, not, as elsewhere, in the 
dim twilight of prophetic presentiment So also the events 
narrated in the second part, the Acts, are already, in part, at 
a distance from the eye of the narrator, and their outlines are 
indistinct and wavering. Even l^end has not ventured any- 
thing more definite ; and with reference to the dwelling-place 
of the writer its utterances are contradictory and untrust- 
worthy. The style is not the same throughout ; in the gospel 
history it is not essentiiilly unlike that of the other accounts ; 
in the Acts, so long as the scene remains in Palestine, it bears 
the coloring of the locality ; but in the latter part, where the 
aoene of the narrative is upon classic ground, it becomes more 
conformed to the more cultivated language of Greece. 

The naaal opinion, in general avene to admittiug that apoetolio mitinga 
(John eioepted), bad their origin aft«r the destniotioD of JeruBAlem, places 
the Hird tioepel and the Acta before that event, on the ground that the 
death of Paul ia not related in the Utter. But even the most ancient > 
tradition onhesitatingly representi the f ollowera of the Apostles as not > 
having written nntil Kfter the death of their predeoeasorB (Iren. iii. 1). 

On the basis for decision found in Lk. zn. 20 ff., see S 1^- '^'^ irsAAgJ, 
L 1, decide nothing. But when Acts zx. 26 was written Paul was certainly 
dead, and the Iirrk Eaij, xxviiL 30, is a completed period of time, Ijing in the 
past to the writer. The paridcipation of rani in the Gospel, often assumed 
^ both ancients and modenu, is a mere fanc^ ; neitlier the Gospel noi the 2 \^ 
Aots were written under his influence, or in his spirit In the latter, where 
it would be expected to appear most prominentlv, the Pauline spirit is very 
tnnch weakened (§ 210), a fact which is evidently to be ascribed not 
ezclusivelj to the individual incapacity of the writer, but in great part to the 
q>tHt and tendency of the time. 

Big sa tpeicia- Ztit mast da* Lucat-Ev. vnd UierAoupt ifi« Synopl. ahgtfaut 

■ warden tein T Ziirich, 1848. 

; As to the place of cowpositiai), aotiqnitj conjeotnres Greece and Egypt, ? 
which is sbown by the parallel conjectures of Italy in the caM of Mark, and ! 
of the Orient in the case of Matthew, to be the product of a theory. Evan ' 
should the possibility th^^eophilus (see J. G. Stolti, VmdicUe Theophili, 
Tit 1698; Horren8,AfHC.nT(.;p.32ft.; C. A. Heuraatm, />e TfeopAiio £u«i, 
in the Bibl. Brrm., IT.; T. and J. Haanns, De Tktaphilo Alexandruio, ibidem) 
was Ml Italian (beoanae Acts xzviii. 12 O. betrays au acquaintance with the 
geography of Italy!) be raised to a certainty this woold prove nothing for 
ttu question. (J. Haaeus, BiM. Brtnu, IT. 732.) 

208. In the absence of other historical writings on the 
«TeDtB of the period following the death of Jesus, this work 
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212 ACTS OF THE APOSTLES — CHARACTER. 

must certainly be regarded aa the first and oldest Chnrch 
History, and notwithstanding its narrow aim we find it 8 
document of great richness. Yet, inasmach as it is not namber 
and external sequence of events that determine the value of a 
history, but the representation it gives of the spirit and life of the 
times and men concerned, it is not to be lost sight of that in 
many respects the Epistles, and whatever else may be classed 
with them as doctrinal writings, give ub a ranch deeper insight 
into the state of things in the ancient churcbes. Only the 
judgment of absolute disfavor and rejection to which this 
comparison has at times led cridca is not justified. 

Luther's opinion, that the Acta are a glosB npon the Epistles of Paol, can 
onlj be regarded is conent with reference to the external historical setting 
which they furnish the latter; it naa doubtless formed under the impression of 
the doctrine obtained from the Epbtles in connection with the name which 
is most prominent in the Acts. More correctly the Epistles were a gloss 
npon the Acts. A» one goes on in the book (cL § 210), it still holds to Uw 
one principle r 'Imtalip nfirrar koI 'EXAiiri, Rom. i. 16, and proves it to a cer- 
tain extent, but one-aidedlj. Even respecting matters of fact the Epistles 
furnish rich gleaning. 

The keeu criticism to which the Acts have been subjected b recent times 
(Baur, PaaLui, passim ; Zeller, In the Tiib. Jahrb^ 1849, 1, ft.) has certoinlj 
shown that the events which here form the concrete contents of earij 
Christian history appear in the light of tradition, i. e. at once fragmentary 
and insufScient for a pragmatic nnderstanding, and ideally colored. But 
from this to actual distortion is still a long way ; the general representation 
is neither unnatural nor inconceivable, and moreover it is not to be forgotten 
that a judgment which aims to be impartial must not declare at the outset 
that but a single view is tenable, whereas there are alwajs several pa»- 

A.C.deMeijier,ft!Zu«Bii.i>«<rf(» in Art.^po»(.,Hag.l827; C.F.Kling, 
Ueber den hist. Charatter der ApoiUigach. (Sludien, 1837, IL). 

General literature on the Acts ; J. S. Semler, Quadam ad iiluslr. I. Ad. cttL, 
Halle. 1766 ; W. C. L. Ziegler, Zioeck, QueUen, vnd Intenx^tionen dtr Ap. 
Gach., in Gabler's Joamal, VTI. 126 ; H. E. G. Paulus, SeUcta capita mtrod^ 
p. 281 ff. ; E. T. MayerhofE, Zioeck, QueUen tmd Verfaaer der Ap. 0«»dk. 
(Pelrin. Sckriflen, p, 1 ff.) ; G. F. Fallot, Irilrod. our Actei dex Ap, Str. 
1846. 

M. Schneckenburger, Zwect der Ap. Geach., Bern, 1841 ; Schwegler, Naek- 
irpoit. Zeitalter, II. 71 ; Zeller, Die Ap. Gesch. rtach Inhalt vnd Urtpnmg, 
1854 ; previously in the TiJ*. Jahrb., 1849-1851 [E. tr. by Jos. Dare, Lond. 
1876, 2 vols.] ; B. Bauer, Die Ap. Qescb. eine Ausgleickvng da Paulinimtua 
mid JudenOatmi, B. 1850 ; against him Zeller, Tiib. Jahrb., 1852, I. 145.— 
A, W. T, Campen, De iure quo nonnvUi eontilium apoicgetico-irenicum auclori 
Ad. Ap. tribaant, Lerd. 1849; E. Lekebusch, Die Compo»ition wtd Entildiang 
der Ap. Getch., Gotha, 1854 ; Aberle, in the Tub. Q^rlalichr., 1856, 11. ; 
the commentaries in general. 

R. Biscoe, Hitton/ of the Actt of the Holy ApoOlei, etc, Boyle Leotore, 
Oif., 1742 ; also 18«. 

[J. B. Li^tfoot, lUuitratioru of the Art* from Recent Diiconeriet, in ConL 
Rep., May, 1878 ; Howson, EmdentiiU VtUue of the AtU of the Apo*tlea, 
Bohlen Lectures for ISaO, Lood. and N. Y. 1S60 ; Sohai^ Ch. Hitt^ L 
724 fl.] 
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209. From ancient timea the view has lield its ground that 
the Third Gospel, in distinction from the First, leans toward 
the Pauline standpoint, and favors freer, universal views. It 
is not to be denied that single arguments of great weight can 
be brought forward for this idea. But the estimation of the 
theological character of the book is not complete with this ; on 
the contrary it is highly partial and one-sided. Not only does 
the history of Jesua as a whole aa told in this Gospel bear no 
different significance than as told by Matthew ; nowhere does 
the purpose appear to set aside or overcome an incomplete re- 
ligious understanding of this history ; on the contrary there 
are to be found numerous sayings and events drawn from gen- 
eral tradition which, literally understood, bear rather a popu- 
lar Jewish Christian coloring. It will therefore be nearer the 
truth if we assert that the material of this work was gathered 
under the guidance, not of party interest, but of disinterested 
historical investigation, or, if one prefer, of a thirst for knowl- 
edge, seeking greater richness of detail. 

In additdon to what haa already been coUect«d in the notes to § 194, or in 
iUoBtration of it, the common view points to the gene&logy, which ia carried 
back to Adam, the fathec of all mankind ; to the fact uiat the Samoritoas 
are often mentioned with distinguished praise of at least defended against 
Jewish wrath, x. 33, iviL 16, ix. 52 H.; to the omission of the scene with 
the Canaanitish woman, Mt. it. 24 ; to the declamtion, found oiilj in this 
Gospel, lis. 9, of the Gentile (7) Zacohraus as a son of Abraham ; to the 
first discourse of Jesos, iv. 16 a., which evidently favors the Gentiles as op- 
posed to Israel ; to the parables, xv. 11 ff., iviii. 9 fC., which represent sal- 
vation as dependent not on works but on grace ; with which is to be com- 
pared especially ivii, 10 (also doubtless x, 41 f.) ; to Mt. xiiv. 20, which is 
wanting m Luke ; to the omission of the accusation bronght against Jesus, 
which is termed by Matthew, tttL 61, though not altogether correctly, an 
invention ; to ivii. 20, 21, where the esclmtological ideas of the Jewish 
CbrisUans are much spiritualized ; to the promise of the Holy Spirit, sdv. 
M ; to the emphasis ^aced upon Qw necessity of the death of Jesus, where 
the parallel passages say nothmg about it, iz. 31, ziii. 22, etc. 

On the other hand the ^rpetuity of the Law is also expressed, xvi. IT ; 
Jewish Christian expectations are confirmed, xviii. 8, xxii. 30 ; the same 
spirit is mojiifested in the narrative of the childhood, i. 32, ii. 22 ff. ; the re- 
cension of the Sermon on the Hoont, vi. 20 ff., is more Ebionitio in tune 
than Mt. v. 3 S. ; the same is true of the parable, xvi. 19 S., especial^ vs. 25. 
Again, in xv. SI, the prerogatives of the Jews are reserved, etc. Ch. v. 39 
is a sentence fore^n to the connection, which, literally understood, speaks a 
word in favor of the old form. Of. ^til. de la Theol Chret., II. 617 ft. (3d ed. 
344 S.). It is possible foe exegesis, without great difScultj and without the 
use of equivocal artiBces, to acknowledge aU the apparently contradictory 
utterances of Jesus to be leasonably reconcilable ; it snonld more often reeaid 
the more difficult form as the genuine, the easier as a (correctly) explana> 
tory and later one. The examples of paradoxes and accommodation of 
metaphors are too numerous for the opposite rule to be preferred. Is it not 
natural that such sayings, according to the spintnal standpoint of each 
hearer, at the very outset or later, should be differently apprehended, ex- 
tended, and nted m party pcineiplM, irtiilo yet it oould not be said that the 
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words h»d been faluflcd ? Aad if to, wm it not natural that be who ool- 
lucted tiiem at a later time gbuuld not always find them in aa alU^ther 
oonsintent form ? (§ :^03.) Moreover thit nuDg-ling of different elements 
stands in easily intelligible relations to the theolo^cal character of the Acts. 

Beside all this, it is a feet shown by an; Harmony, and needing no mentjon, 
that numeroua sayings of Jesus which were eertainlr capable of tieing used 
w» watchwords of a particular party oecur in both EvauKeiists alike. 

After this exposition of the subject it is self-evident what is to be held t«- 
nrding the old idea of a direct, even controlling, influence of the Apostle 
Paul upon the editing of the Third Gospel (Rom. ii. 16 ; ivi 25 ; 2 Tim. iL 
8 ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. lU and upon this pass^ Uri^n, in Kuseb., H. £., ri. 26 
etc.), an idea for which the modern Tiibingen critioism has after all only in- 
vented a different formula. 

210. Even more certainly has the jadgment of scholars erred 
when they have thought they noogaizai the Pauline spirit or 
influence in the Acts. It is not to be denied that there is 
manifest in this book a definite tbeolc^cal position of the 
autlior, as related to the contemporary or earlier parties in the 
Church ; it is equally certain that nowhere is a word said in far 
vor of the strict Jewish view, as it is known from the polemic 
of the Episttea, But alUiough this polemic itself is not echoed 
in the book, yet the fundamental thought of the preaching, to 
which it was subKervient, is at times expressed with emphasis 
and clearness. 1 he purpose of the historian, so far as beside 
the historical purpose tliere is also a deeper theological and 
eccleBiastical one, is rather, by a word and work of peace and 
reconciliation, to smooth off the sharp comers of matters which 
bad been in many Wiiys troubled by strife, and to win accept- 
ance and dominance for those tendencies and forms which pre- 
sented the fraternal cooperation of all the Apostles as the 
means of the Gonpet, and the equal rights therein of the Gen- 
tile and the Jew, while leaving each to his own special way 
and manner, as its fundamental principle. 

Since at the time when the Acts were written the divergent tendencies 
had been embodied, in the Ungnage of oontempocair partisan writers, in 
proper names, it is natural that in the histoij genendly, luid consequently 
in tne conciliatory attempts, these proper names should oome into the fore- 
rroaad.. Tbns the Acts are in tnct a kind of historical parallel between 
Feter and 1^1, beside whom (with the ezoepHon of Jatnes and Stephen, 
who are their reapective kindred spirits) all other personalities vanish. This 
parallel places them thronghont upon the same basis as respects words, 
deeds, and life ; cf. xiii. 17 vrith i. 10 ; iz. 10 with x. 3 ; iii. 2 with liv. 8 
(f. ; ii. 36 ff. vrith ti. 9 ; v. 1 ff. with liii. 9 ; v. 16 with ox. 12 ; i. 26 with 
ziv. 11 ; xii. 7 ff. vrith xvi. 26 ; i. 44 with zix. 6, etc. The whole narnitive 
Msentially revolves about the fundamental qnestion of the admissibleuess of 
the Genhles ; all else is scarcely even incidental. Paul is represented 
thronrhont from the side oil which he iniut commend himself to the strict 
Jewish Christians, as an observer of the Law and a piona Jew (xiii. 3 ; ziv. 
23 ; xviii. 18, 21 ; zvi. 3 ; zx. 16 ; zzi. 24). The Levita Barnabas, a man 
acceptable to those of Jerttsalem (W. 36\ is seonrity for him, as it were, 
ix. 27 i XL 22 ff. He himsell is a FbariMe and reoognized by FbaiiBMm, 
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x^. 8 ff. ; zxiT. 14 f. ; xzr. 8 ; zxvL 4 fl. ; xxriiL 20 ; cf. t. 17 fl. ; he 
oeTerfoigeta the synagogue on hu miasiooar^ tonie, onlf beoauw compelled 
and in accordance vith the Scriptures themselvea, turning to tbe Geutiles 
when repulsed bj the Jews. It U noteworthy that the author avoids ei- 
presaly vindicating to Paul the apostolic title ; he is satisfied with other- 
wise oommendiiig Dim and placiof him on an equalitv with the rest. 

Even should one be inclined to deny an actnal conscious intention of the 
kind described oa the part of the author, it must surelj be sdmitted that 
the historj is isonceivea from and ruled bj a ptnnt of view correaponding to 
such au intentioD, and the discourses are continual evidencei of a superucial 
editing, which does not fairly establish the theoli^cal principles of the work. 
The Gospel of Paul is more seldom placed in his own mout£ (xiii. 3S) than 
in that of Peter fx. 34 ; rr. 10). 

The properly theological (gospel) element of the book, so far as it is con- 
tained m the interspersed discourfies, is very scanty : repent and belicTC in 
Jesus for the forgiveness of sins (ii. 38; iii. 19 ; T. 31 ; viii. 22 ;x. 43^11 18; 
xiiL 38 ; xvii. 30 ; xx.il; nii. IS ; zzvi. 18, etaO, without further explana- 
tion. The idea of faith is exhausted in hope and oonfessiiHi (vi. T ; xv. 11, 
eto.^ J the forgiveness of sins is a washing away or blottm^ out (iii 19; 
xxii. 16} by the blood of Christ (xx. 28), and predetermined m the cDonsef 
of God (ii. 23 ; iii. 18 ; xvii. 3, etc.), but nowhere is a word said of the 
necessity of the (nevertheless foretoH) death of Jesus and of its relation 
to the foi^veness of sins, or of the subjective appropriation thereof. The 

Sineral assurance of iv. 12 is all. The Christology is much of it wholly 
Id Testament (§ G3). The Law has no absolute value, yet it has a relative 
one ; it is called tempting God to impose it upon the Gentiles (xv. 10) ; it 
would be apostasy for the Jews to renounce it (xxi. 21; cf. xv. 21). SiJva- 
'-' n has its foundation, not, as with Paul, in the mystical event of the a — 



birth, but, as in Jewish Christianity, in the eschatolwical <Hie of fulfilled 

gt>phecy. See in general Hilt, dc ia ThAd. Chi^t., U. £91 S. (3d ed. 327 
) [E. tr. II. 29^ ; Hildebtand, Commenlar, p. 360 ff. ; Lechler, Apoil. 
Zeitalla; 2d ed. p. 16 ff. ; B. Gademann, TheoL Sludien iiba- die Ap. Gesch., 



!■ P- J , 

in the ZtiUchr.JVr tuth. Tkeoi., 1854, IV.; A. J. Oort, D« o 
Act. Ap. Paulo tributmtur indole pavlina, Leyi. 1862 ; J. S. Oertel, /'aului 
m der Ap. Gach., Halle 1868 ; nleiderer, Paylmirmia, p. 496 ff. [E. tr. II., 
p. 228, 4th ed. Edinb. 1874]. — Uoreover, modem critic* appreheiul the par- 
tisan position assunied ^ them for the author not only harshly and on»- 
■idedly, but also very dimrentJy. 

211. Ab the aathor of the last mentioned greater historical 
work, ecclesiastical tradition names without contradiction a 
companion of the Apostle Paul, whose tme name is unknown 
to us, bat who was called by the Jews Luke. Criticism, if it 
is discreet, will not be bo much inclined to reject the name 
itself wholly, as one or another of the meanings which have 
been attached to it. That the idea of the particular theologi- 
cal tendency of the book founded thereupon is nntenable has 
already been pointed oat. But the view has been advocated 
with some plausibility that the author of the whole book.is to bo 
distinguished from the person from whose month and pen certain 
fragments of the account of Paul's missionary tonrs mast have 
come. But it is just these fragments, posubly, which may 
hare been the chief reason why the writer was sTor sought for 
at all in the immediate vicini^ of the Apostle to the G«Dtiles. 
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Lake, t. e^ t^^j a carmpUon, like nuuij other foreign naines ammig the 
Jews (DenuB, Zen)u, Siltu, Epaphraa, Uermos, ete.), can be brought into 
eoimection with Lucilius, Lucanns, and other*. Codd. Vercdi. and Corbg. 
actually have tbe latter form. The persons called Lucius in Acts xiiL 1 and 
Kom. zvi. 21 are oertaiuly different- 
He appears aa a companioa of Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 11, Col. iv. 14., Philem. 
24. \\^ether dso in 2 Cur. viii. 18 is nncertiua. He was a physician, a»- 
cordinff to tradition also a painter, according to the Church Fathers a nadvB 
of Antioch, according to Col. i». 14 probably a Gentile Christian. Cf. iv. IL 
J. A. Kohler, Luau emmgelisla, L. 1698 ; J. D. Winkler, J3e Luca medioo, 
L. 1T2G ; C. L. Schlichter, De Luca pietort, U. 1T»1. [Schaff, Ch. Hkt^ I. 
649 ft. 1 

In the accoant of Paul's toors the first person is used in Acts xri. 10 in 
connection with the passing over into Europe and tbe stay at Philippi; at this 
point, however, this clue at once disappears, not to appear a^uo until xx. 6, 
in the same city, thence to continue to the end of the book. There is indeed 
an apparent interruption, chs. ziii.-xzriq which, hnwever, upon close einm- 
ination, has nolhine to do with tbe criticsl question. The old view sees 
here simply the author Luke as one of the travelers j whether he took notes 
*t the tmie, or wrote down the narrative from memory afterward. Tbe 
modem conception on the other hand distinguisbes two persons, tbe nar- 
rator in the original document and the editor of tbe work, and the contro- 
versy is over tbe names of the two. The abrnpt ending of the book seema 
to favor tbe distinction ; but however this may be, the name of Luke is to 
be preferred to every other tor the ancient authority (Timothy, Silas, and 
"Htus have been especially advocated). Yet it is not to be denied that in this 
case tbe retention of Tintit would be very remarkable in an editor who every- 
where else (§§ 203, 204) uses hia sources so independently and gives to lus 
material a style of his own to such an extent that it could even m doubted 
whether he used written authorities at all ; the introduction of his own pet^ 
son without fnrther account of himself and the circumstances is certainly 
less remarkable or inexplicable. Yet xxi. 10 stands as if xi. 28 did not 

On tbe author of the Acts and in particnlar on his relation to tbe said 
traveling-journal see (g§ 203, 204) Benson, Hialory of the Planting, etc., II. 
318 ff. ; J. E. C. Schmidt, in the KirehenhUt. Arckiv, IV. 15 ; M. THrich, in 
the Heidelb. Studien. 1837, II. ; 1840, IV. ; C. Krauss, in the WOrtenA. Stu- 
diai, 1838, II. ; 1S41, II. ; W. F. Rink, in the HeuJdb. Studien, 1844, I. ; 
E. A. Schwanbeck, Ueber die Quelien des Luca*, Pt. I. 1847 ; L. Horat, Sur 
Ut gourceii de la deuxihae partie den Acta, Str. 1849 ; Zeller in the Teb. 
Jahrb., 1851, IV. ; Bniston, Authenticile dt» Aeta da Ap^ Toulouae, 1869 ; 
J. Cropp, in Hilgenfeld's Zeiuchr., 1868, III. ; A. KloBtermsnn, VindiciiB 
Lucanix, Gott. 1866 ; A. Eduig, Die EcUAeit dtr Apoittlgeteh., Br. 1867 ; 
Overbeok (§ 212). 

Following tbe example of the ancients. Van Vloten, in Hilgenfeld's 
Ztitschr., 1867, II., still identifies Luke and Silas (luciis and gUva .' ). 

A clear and convenient survey of the course of criticism respecting the 
Acts is given in Hansen's Bibelwerk, VIII. 329 fl. 

212. All the historical records thus far mentioned drew from 
tntdition, as it had been preserved in the boaom of the churches 
from the disciples down. In oonseqnence they exhibit the 
characteristics which are the neceesarr result of eucb an oiigin, 
and in much the same way. Thus they lack, to a greater or 
lees extent, tbe Tividness of direct testimony, often, sufficient 
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authority for the incidental circumstances of the narrative, and 
in particular all chronolt^ical definitenees. But more impor- 
tant than all this is the Ewt that they confine themaelvea to 
presenting Jesus as he might have appeared to hie immediate 
contemporaries upon a more paaeive observation, which could 
only apprehend tne external and popular phenomenon of his 
person and his teaching. Yet this m no wise injures the im- 
pression which the former as well as the latter is designed to 
produce upon reader and hearer. On the contmry, it is pre- 
cisely this simple, childlike method of narration, which bebev- 
ingly accepts the miraculous without ti-acing it back to care- 
fully thought-out principles, and commends the wise sayinga 
in their pithy brevity directly to the heart and conscience, 
which most indelibly stamps the image of the Master upon the 
spirits of men. 

Cf. also the following Mction. For the present section the most useful 
works are the following; J, Kuhn, Utber den ichriJUlelleriichen Charakter der 
Eini. im VerhOUniM zjit apost. Predigt, in hia Leben Jesu, I. 452 ff. ; S. F. N. 
MoTus, D^enaio narratiorusm N. T. quoad modum narrandi (_Opp; 1- 1 &-) ; 
F. A. Kmmmacber, Ueber den Geist und dU Form der «i. Geschichle in kiitor- 
iidier und aathaitdier Htmidit, L. 1805 ; C. G. Kiichler, De simplicitate terip- 
(oram MCT., in hU Commentaria de vUa J. Ch., L. 1821, 1827, Pt. I, IL ; T. 
Colani, D«i eoanffiUi canoniquei amsidereg comme documeru de la vie de J. Ch., 
in the Revue de Th^ol., I. 223, 294, II. 22 ; Kem, in the Tllb. ZeUichr., 
1838, II. ; and in general the apologetic literature against Stnoss' LAtn 

Eiegetical helps on the three Synoptic Gospels taken together, of modem 
date, are proportionately verr few, and most of them of such scope and liter- 
ar;-lustnrlcal interest that thej tnajr be mentioned below under the history 
of eiagesis. Aside from the more complete works on the N. T., by Olsbau- 
sen, Meyer, De Wette (§g 587, 589, 692), we may mention for the present 
Fanlus, Kninbl, Fritzche (§g 5T2, 676, 592). The very sensible lack of a 
treatise satisfjring all the claims of the science is only partially Bnpplled by 
the numerous biogmphles of Jesus, and in particular the rich doctnnsil con> 
tents of the first three Gospels is thrown into the background by the neces- 
Bity of clearly presenting and treating the events. 

Beside these the following are the better-known modem works on all 
four Gospels : J. C. Kocher, Arudecta phil., eto., Altenh. 1766, 4° ; S. Clarke, 
Paraphrate mith nata, llth ed. London, 1771, 2 Tols. ; J. MacKnight^ 
Harm, of Uu! Four Gofpeb, etc.. Lend. 1756, 5th ed. 1819, 2 vols.; J. C. F. 
Sohulz, Anmerkk., Halle, 1794, 4°. [John Lightfoot, in his 0pp., Lond. 168^ 
1826 ; Geo. Campbell, Aberdeen, 1814, 4 vols., Andover, 1837, 2 vols. ; 
McClellan, Lond. 1875 ; Keil, 1877-81 ; F. H. Dunwell, The Four GoipeU 
OM irtlerpreted by the eariy Church, Lond. 1878 ; for a very full list, see Meyei 
on Matthew, Vol. I., E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1877.] 

On the Synoptisto ; J. O. Thiess, Halle, 1804, 2 vols. ; C. Glockler, Frkf. 
> 1834, 2 vob. ; H. Ewald, Giitt. 1850 ; F. Bleek, 1862, 2 vols. rBaumgarten- 
Crusius, Exeg. Schr. mm N. T., Vol. I,, Jena, 1845 ; H. Sevin, Synop- 
tiiche Erkl. d. drei ertten Em., Wiesb. 1873.] 

On Matthew : J. Eisner, Zwull, 1767, 2 vols. ; J. G. Schnlthess, Wint 
1804 ; F. G. Mayer, Wien, 1818 ; P. A. Grati, Tiib. 1821, 2 vols. ; R. Kauf- 
fer, L. 1827 j T. Scott, P. 1828 ; J. V. Henneberg, Erf. 1829 ; F. A. Nabe, 
L. 1837. [Asmnann, 1874 ; B. Weiss, MaOh. u. iMkM-Pamllden, 1876 ] 
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VTiehelhaiis, ed. Znhn, 1876 ; Zittel, MalA. u. Marc, 1880 ; T. J. Ctmant, 
N. Y. 1860 ; Wm. Nut, Mat. and Mark, Ciuciim. 1864 : J. J. Ow«n, Mai. 
and Mark, N. Y. 1866 ; J. A. Alexuder, N. Y. 1867 ; H. T. Adwnacw, 
hood. 1871.1 

On Mark : G. Volkmar, L. 1870 ; B. Weiaa, B. 1872. Both include tbe 
puallel paasases. [J. A. AlezMider, N. Y. 1858 ; Ju. Atonson, Lnid. 1873, 
§d ed. 1882.] 

Od Luke : H. F^pe, L. 1778 ; L. C. Vftlkeiuer (Sduiia, Ft I.); S. F. N. 
Morua, L. 1795 ; C. W. Stein, HJle, 1830 j F. A. Bornemann, L. 1830 ; F. 
Godet, Neufch. 1871. [E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1876, 2 toIsJ [J- J- Owen, 
H. Y. 1867 ; Lamar, Cmcinn. 1878 ; W. H. Van Doren, N. Y. 1881, 2 voU.] 

On the Acta ; P. Anton, Halle, 1760, 4 Pta. ; T. Pyle, Lond. 6th ed. 
1765 ; J. F. L. Snell, Ftk. 1791 ; J. M. Lobstein, Btt. 1792 (imeciniplet«d) ; 
a F. N. Moras, L. 17M ; T. Scott, P. 1834 ; J. U. Kiatemaker, Miinsler, 
1821 ; HaBtingB Robiiis»ii, Cambridge, 1824 ; T. W. Hildebrand, L. 1824 ; 
M. Wirth, Ubn, 1831, 3 Pts. ; F. Overbect, L. 1870. Also J. E. I. Walch, 
Dul.inAct. A^., JeDk,lT66,3ded.,3Tols. 4°, aud the better known treatisea 
on the hiatoryof the flmt centiuy (g§ 31, 68). [Bauingarten, 1862, 2 vols. 
E. tr. T. 8c T. Clark, 1866, 3 vols., 2d ed. of the original, 1859 ; Stem. 
1872 ; H. Ewatd, 1372 ; Andreii, 1876 f., 2 vols. ; H. B. HackeU, 2d ed. 
1868, 3d ed. 1877 ; John Eadie, Paul the Preacher, N. Y. 1860 ; Lechlef- 
Gerok, in Lange, E. tr. N. Y. 1866 ; C. J. Vanghau, Lectura on Acts, Lond. 
1864, 3 vols. J J. A. Aleiander, 3d ed. N. Y. 1867, 2 voU. ; H. J. Kipley, 
Boston, 1868 ; P. J. Gloag, Edinb. 1870, 2 vols. ; Denton, Lond. 1876, 2 
vols. ; AUMtt, Lond. 1876 ; Jones, Sludia, Land. 1876 ; C. Schmidt, Die 
Ap. Getck. unier dem Haaptgmchttpunkt rtrer GlatAwiirdigktit triluch exeget- 
iteh bearbalA, Erl. 1882, 2 vols.] 

213. Meanwhile the extiBordinary character of the gospel 
history and the power with which it must have tnkeii hold of 
thinking minds aroused and fostered the demand for n consist- 
ent explanation of its foundation and nature. We have al- 
ready seen how soon theological speculation becaiue possessed 
of all these impressions, and how early ingenious and suggest- 
ive attempts were made to give to religious convictions, often 
Bpontaneuus, conforming themselres with overwhelming force 
to the truth, a scientific expression, and to vindicate this ex- 
pression by ai^ument. In the doctriniil writings of the Apo»- 
tles, which have already been mentioned, we have learned both 
the methods and results of this speculation ; in the historical 
accounts there are to be found isolated and incidental traces of 
the same. But in addition to this, the history itself, in its 
whole extent, was apprehended and rendered from a purely 
dwmatic standpoint, so that we oan see how the extant mate- 
rial became the basis of the Christian idea, which afterward 
strove to exalt the spirit which dwelt within it, and to strip off 
the merely incidental or circumstantial. Such a work hsia 
been preserved for us in a writing which, under the name of 
John, the son of Zebedee, is osuaTly reckoned as the Fourth 
Gospel. 

On the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the first three see mj Ideen xur 
Ebd. m dM Evang. Joh., in the DentttAnft of the 11ie<Aogical Sodet; at 
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Stmsbn^, 1840 ; Hiit. de la Theol. Chrit., H. 291 ff. (3d ed. 379 S.) m. 
te. II. 3401, on many points also the immediately foUowing sections. Cf. 



C. M 



'. P. Mailer, De genii et irtdolis Ev. Joannu et priorvm evo. diverm n 
riU delinienda, Bi. 1816 ; E. A. Borger, De conttanli e( aquabiii J. C. irtdoU 
:, Hag. 181G; Stein, Ueber dai Verkdibiim det Ev. Joh. zu den Sgnoptikem 
'iner's Journal, IX. 321) ; F. W. Rettberg, An Joanna in exhibenda J. 
\ natura rdi^u SS. vert repugnet 1 Gott 1826 ; C. F. C. Reinecke, De er. 
Joh. eian em. Matth. Marc, a Lvea coneiliato, Htmn. 1827 ; F. F. Fleck, De 
imagine Chritti tynaptiea et Joannea, L. 1831 ; J. Pud, De ev. Jo. mm prortui 
diitimUi priorAut nee ob ditttmilitudinem repudiando, Tnj. 1628 ; C. E. Scbar- 
ling, ^uin qiuu re» atttor ev. Jo. memorice tradidil iU/dem kiit. vindicare volu«- 
ril, Bein. 1844 ; E. Delon, £« recit de S. Jean dam me rapporle avec la nar- 
ration tynopAque, TonL 1868 ; L. H, Slotemaker, Compar. Jo. et Synopt., 
Le;d. 1666 ; BoUzmami, in Hilgenfeld's ZeiltrAr^ 1869, 1., II., IT. ; SatMi- 
tier r§ 163) ; C. Wittichen, Der gach. Charakler dee Ev. Joh., Elbf. 1868. 

SW. Saaiay, A uAonkip and Historical Character of the Fourth Gotpd, Load. 
772 ; Schaff, Apoet. Ch., p. 594 ; Ch. Hist., I. p. 676.] — On the prefeieuoe 
for the Gospel of John Bee Gabler's Journal, X^ I. 

Genenkl Introduction to the Gospel of John : C. Dahl, In Ev. Jo. prolt- 
oomeno, Ups. 1703 ; Brie/e Hier dai Ev. Joh., in Eichhom's BM., VII. 973 ff.; 
J. D. Schulie, Da SchnJUt^ierische CharakUr de> Joh., el«., L. 1803 ; J. A. 
L. WeKBcbeider, Versuch einer voUil. EinL in dot Ev. Joh., Gi>tt. 1806 ; T. 
A. SejSarth, Beitrag zur Speciakharakteristii der Joh. Sehrijien, L, 1823; B. 
Gerhauser, Einl. in doe Ev. Joh., Kempt. 1831; W. Grimm, in the Encuti^ 
pddia of Ench and Gruber, § 2, Ft. XXII., and the Introductions in the Com- 
mentaries. C. WeizsUcker, Beiirftge xur Charakteriitik du Joh. Ba., in the 
Stuttg. Jahrb., 1859, IV. ; J. J. t. Oosterzee, Das Joh. Ev., from the Dntcfa, 
Giit«rsl. 1867. (This and sevenil of the foUowing works are in pronounced 
oppoution to the views here set forth, thongh from variona standpointB.) 
[B. F. Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the G^peU, 1862, p. 264 fCJ 

F. C. Banr, Ueber die Composition utid den Charakter aet Joh. Ev., io the 
Tub. Jahrb., 1844; repeated m his Unlerts. Ober die tanoa. Eiw., Tub. 1847; 
cf. higi)r*i«rt(en/(iArS.,p.23,and TfA.Jahrb.,18&i,U.; Schwegler, JVacft- 
op. ZeitaUer, II. 346. Against them : H. Merz, in the Wlirtendt. Studim, 
1846, II. ; Banff, in the Had^. Stadien, 1846, II. ; Bleek, BeUrag zur Ev.- 
Kritik, B. 1846. Cf. in general the essajs in the Hall. AUgem. Lit. Zeittmff, 
1846, II. 673; III. 1057, and in the Jena AUgem. Lit. Zeitung, Oct. 1346. — 
Bilgenfeld, Das Joh. Ev. und seine gegenjBftrtigen Auffassnngen, in his Zat' 
tehr., 1859, III., IV. ; Stttp, Origines du Chriitianitme, p. 232 ff. [Thoma, 
Die Geneai* del Joh. Evai^iunu, 1882.] 

For the literature upon particular questioDi see under the foUowing W> 

[A Terj fuU catalogue of the Uteratnre on the Gospel of John (down to 
1869) is giTen by Dr. Ezra Abbot in the appendix to the article John, Gos- 
pel of, in Smith's X>ict. BiN. ; aUo bj Dr. CMpar Ren^ Gregory, in the ap- 
pendii to his translation of Lothardt's St. JtAn, EdLob. 1875 (from 1792 to 
1875). See also Sohftff, Ch. HisL, L 406.] 

214. It ia in the highest degree important for the just nn- 
derataDding and eatimation of this book that the reader ahoutd 
hear in mind before all things its essentially dogmatic charac- 
ter. It does not give a history of Jeeua and his teachings after 
the manner of the other Gospels, but it contains, in historical 
form, an exposition of the Christian faith, in so far as its cen- 
tral point is the person of Christ. It pictures, on the one 
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hand, the cotiEict between the world and the tnith revealed 
in him, and on the other the inner blessedness of the ele;;t who 
yield themselves to him as the light of life. This material, 
tor which the narrative furnishes but the setting, ia presented 
for the most part in discourses of Jesus, and summed up in 
advance in a short prologue, which is not tlie preface of a his- 
torian but the thesis of a theologian. Not facts, presfrved in 
memory, are the principal things with him, but ideas, begot- 
ten of speculation, conceived of feeling, and born as faith. 

After this statement of our view it b idle to dispute (C. E. Luthardt, Dt 
CompoiiiioiK evang. Joan., Nor. 1852) vbether it shall lie said that the his- 
tory is theologieallj treated or the theology presented in the form of history. 
For that the history ia fabricated outright or essentially altered for the bene- 
fit of the theology has not been asserted. The facta whieh form the ground- 
work of the contents, and at the same time the kernel of the history of 
Jesus, appear as remembrauces which have been made objects of reflection, 
not as products of reflection. It is otherwise only with the references of tbe 
Saviour to particular classes of men which occur in his discourses (§ 219). 
There the theological instruction of the multitude, and not the preservation 
of a record of external circumstances, is the essential purpose of the book. 
Inasmuch as it is not likely that this loct will longer be denied, there is 
no need of making this distinction. 

The proof of the doctrines, it is true, is first of all the historica], from the 
testimony of the Baptist, from miracles and prophecy (i. G ff., 19 tt. ; iii. 
27 ff. — i. 49 ; ii. 11, etc. — ii. 17 ; v. 39, 46 ; xii. 24, 36, etc,), but essen- 
tially it is purely theol<^ical, from the inner nature of the doctrine, from 
directly self-evident truth, from, the personal testimony of Jesus (v. 34 ff. ; 
vii. 16 f. ; viii. 14, etc.). 

215. The tendency and spirit of the tlieology of the Fonrth 
Gospel are not to be estimated in accordance with its possible 
reference to the controversies which have assigned to the pre- 
■vioHsly mentioned apostolic writings their respective positions. 
It stands in this respect above the time and its practical 
interests. The burning question in the early Church, the va- 
lidity of the Law, it does not touch ; or rather it solves it by 
its inner, ideal conception of the Gospel. Grace and truth 
first came into the world through Jesus Christ ; everything 
before him, Zioii aa well as G«rizim, however unlike in other 
respects, is upon a lower plane of revelation, and love, the 
breath of life of the Church for the present and fatnre, is a 
new commandment. The disciples, before the death of Jesus 
alike involved in uncertainty and fleshly misapprehension, 
placed upon a level by their departing Lord as partakers of 
his spirit, recc^nize no master but him alone. If the spirit 
were to make a distinction, another name than that of Peter 
would be the nearest to the heart of the Master. 

ere applicable we ha .. .. ^ 

iospel ia not concerned witb the matters which set 
FanlinisQi and Jewish Cbzistianity over against each other. The lowf 
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antbithesia in i. 17 sounds like a distant memor; of a battle long since fonght 
through. In tliia Gospel, Jesus, as well as I^at«, speaks of the Lan aa some- 
thing foreign, viii. 17 ; r. 34 ; of. ii. 13 ; vii. 19 ; xv. 25 ; but especially 
iv. 21-24 ; this simple passage comes more quicklT to the point of Christiao 
theology than all the (Luilectic and eiegeticol art that Paul lavishes npan his 
Scripture-trained audience. Cf. also Fischer on the expression 01 'lavSwoi in 
the Gospel of John, in the Tab. ZeiticAr., 1840, II. ; A. Abry, JAus et let 
juifs dam k i« cvang., Str. 1866. The idea that the Synoptic Gos^la hare 
more thonjughly overcome Judaism than that of John (A. Archmard, Lei 
evang. ayn. comparet avec I'e'vang. de Jean, Gen. 1861) is based upon a one- 
sided empbasizmg of simple phenomena and disregard of those of an opposite 
character. 

Expressly to be rejected, however, is the idea that the book, in its present 
form, represents the general consciousness of the Church at a particular 
period between different stages of religious development. True, once having 
been more generally known and acknowledged than now, it has been able to 
bequeath to Christian theology certain conceptions, phrases, and striking 
words, yet in its iimermost essence it has been ever more and more the 
creed of the few, and just as little in the schools as in the chnrch has it ever 
become in the wider sense popular. To attempt to determine its dat« from 
its contents is therefore a hazardous beginning (cf. § 223). 

The prominence of the son of Zebedee is designed, — evidently so from 
the peculiar dress in which it appears ; and the circumstaace that he every- 
where has the pieoedence over Peter is not to be overlooked : i. 41 ; ziii. 
23 S. ; iviii. 16 ft. ; lii. 26 ; ii. 4 ; even xri. 7, although the appendix is 
designed, among oUiec things, to restore Peter bo his apostolic prerogative 
(§539). 

216. It has been disputed whether epeciiktion or myfiticism 
had the greater share in shaping the theology presented in 
this book. The ancients did not distinguish the two ideas so 
sharply as we are accustomed to do. It proceeds from meta- 
physioil truths to apprehend historical events, but inner expe- 
riences are its ultimate atm, and the mystical element is 
everywhere the keynote. It has also been disputed whether 
the ideas which dominate the usual sphere of early Christian 
thought were original with the author, or were borrowed by 
him from some other source, perhaps from a pre-christian or 
extra^liristian philosophy. Such ideas respecting the relation 
of God to tlie world already existed in the schools of Judaism, 
and had their roots in its sacred books ; in the Church they 
could only find acceptance by being adapted and subordinated 
to those convictions respecting the person of Jesus which had 
been obtained independently, as well as to those conceptions 
of sin and redemption in which alone were contained the 
germs of all Christian theol<^. 

Even the ancients called the author of the Fourth Gospel John the Tlieo- 
loj^ion, i St6\irfes, a title known to us from the superscription of the 
Apocalypse in the manuscripts ; it refers to the doctrine of the T<ogos, which 
ia the principal theme of the book. (C. A. Meumann, De titido thcotogi 
Joan. triAuro, 1T15.) When Clement of Alexandria called it an iba-rt^f^o* 
rptuiutTMir, it was doubtless becauM this speculative aharaoter appeared to 
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him its most peculiar and highest quilitj. Nevertheless it is not to be sn^ 

poeed that the BpeculHtion, Uie philoeophic»l element, is in itself either the 
source or the purpose of the work. The needs of the understfutding are flnt 
oousidered beoMue the faeliugs nud will have alreadj come into hannonj 
with faith. The superhuman diguitj of the person of Jeans is an axiom 
deiived from direct overmastering intuition, for which, by waj of sapplfr* 
ment, a kej and formula is sought in alreadj ezisditg scholastio ideM 
(fiiyct, KHQ^Q) ; the latter are so little the causative basis of the faith that 
it can witbont embarrassment allow expressions such as cannot be brought 
into harmony with these theoretical principles. For example, the ascription 
at concrete predicates to God, especially creation (v. 20), his being called 
fiJwi iAiff 1)^1 (iviL 3), and sharply distinguished from the Son, cf. iii. 34 ; 
z. 35 f ■ ; 1 Jd. v. 11 ; and all that implies a relation of dependence betweea 
them (L 33 ; iii. 34 f. ; v. 19 ff., 26, 30 ; vi. 38, 57 ; viL 28 ; viii. 42, 5Ii ; 
xiv. 28), and otherwise speaks of Christ in popular Old Testameat Isjoguage, 
does not agree with this theory, but can be euily harmonized with the faith, 
sod with the inner life nourisbed thereby. 

From what has been said it follows that in our view the earlier treatisea 
on the Illation of the Gnosis of John to that uf Philo, both the apologetio, 
which denied, and the syncretiatic, which affirmed, proceeded for the most 
part from wroag points of view or from imperfect exegesis. J. B. Carpzor, 
De Aiyip Fhiiarti) rum j'oamteo, 1748 ; cf. his Commentary on Romans and 
Bebrews ; H. C. BaUeustedt, Fhilo u. JohaTmai, 1812 ; Schmidt's Bibl., I. 
353. See in eeneral Ammon, Nova opp., p. 1 ff. ; Heinricbs, BeitrSge, IL 
123 ; J. F. Wuizer, DUcrimen inter rbi' \iyi.- joan. et r), wni^ L. 1819; W. 
Baumlein, Der joh. Logon u. d. Rel.-Syileme da Orimtn, Tiib. 1828 ; E. T. 
Bengel, De logo Joan., Tiib. 1824 ; P. A. Sardinoux, Le Logos de S. Jean, StT. 
1830 ; C. Daub, Ueber dm Logos (Studien, 1863, 11.) ; L. A. Simson, TheoL 
joan., Pt I., Reg. 1839 ; Baur, Geach. der Lehre v. d. Dmiemigkeit, I. 92 ff. ; 
B. Froster, Logologia Joan., Hels. 1929 ; J. Ochs, Der Joh. Logosbegriff, Bamb. 
1848 ; Franke and Niemeyer's Zeitschnjl, 1844, I. ; H. G. Hoelemann, Dv 
evang. Joan, infrmtu, L. 1855 ; C. Weizsocker, Die Joh, Logoflekre, in the 
StuUg. Jahrb., 1862, IV. ; Delitzsch in the Zeitachr.f. luth. Thtologie, 1863, 
U. ; R. Rohrioht, Zur Joh. LogosUhre, in the Studien, 1868, II, III. 
[Niedner, De fu&nit«Tt/ia rf ^'Cq* A^vr apud Ph^onem Jvd. et Joannem apoet. 
tributa, in his ZeUschr., 1849, III. ; J. Bucher, De* Ap.Joh. Lehrt vom Logot, 
Schafih. I85G ; a dissertation by Liicke, prefixed to his Cumm., translated 
by Noyes in the Christ. Examiner for March and May, 1849 ; Domer, Doct, 
of the Person of Chritt, I., p. 16 ff., E. tr. I. 13 ff., abu translated separately 
by Prof. Stuart in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1850 ; Scbiirer, N. T. Zeilgesch., 648 ff.] 

J. P. Martin, La periortne de Christ dans S. Jean, Str. 1857 ; A, A. Weber, 
De servaloris ap, Joan, notiane e V. T. deeretis explananda, Arg. 1860 ; A. 
'Wabnitz, La digniie' messianique de J. C. d'apres S. Jean, Str. 1866 ; Pfleiderer, 
in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUchr., 1866, III. ; M. JoIumsBon, De alema Chrisd pre- 
fxistentia in evang. Joan., Lund. 1866 ; L. T. Sehulze, Vom Menschensohn u. 
vom Logos, Gotha, 1867. 

217. The theology of the Foarth Gospel is as follows : God 
revealed himself in the beginning through his Word, which 
called the world into existence and continually pervades it 
with life. But the world turned away from its creator and 
from bis light, and Bank into darkness and death. Therefore 
the Word became flesh, to bring grace and tmth to the world 
in a new revelation, and to allow it to draw, if it would, from 
the fullness of the divine. But this appearance was the signal 
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for a great separation among men. The one class turned to 
the light, the other remained in the darkness and prepai'ed 
for the Son of God, as they thought, an ignominious death. 
But this death was his glorification, and a victory over the 
world, in which henceforth his spirit works on in might to 
win the victory for the kingdom he boB founded. The con- 
dition of entrance is faith, the result of it, life. Both faith and 
life are a communion of soul with the glorified Saviour, and 
through him with God, which binds brethren together with a 
love such as was never before felt, overcomes the affiictiona of 
this life, and places the true and abiding resurrection on this 
side the grave. 

Adhering still more closely to the text, the scheme of the ijntem maj be 
BammaTized from Jd. iii. 16, 1 Jo. it. 9, as follows : I. Theological premise! : 
God and the Sun. II. Uistorical premiseg : The &endiiig (lucamatioa) utd 
the world (natiuul condition and separation, or judgmeut). III. The my»- 
tical theology itself : Faith and Life. For a further aiia.IyaiB of tliese ideas 
aervea the Uilogy of Light, Love, aud Life, which are the essence of God, 
wanting to the world, offered bv the Son, and received bj the elect. For 
a more detailed exposition see Die johanneische Theoiogie, eine txtgeliteht 
Studie, in the Stnutb. Iheol. Beitram, Ft. I. 1S17, and in the HUloire de Ut 
Theoloaie Chntienw, II. 273-466 (3d ed. 367-571) [E. tr,, II. 331-512, alao 
in his J^ TheologK Johannique, Ft. TI. of hie work La Bible, F. 18T9]. 

Earlier monographs ; C. C. £. Schmid, lie thedogia Joannit Ap., Jena, 
IdOO ; T. Holm, Venmek emtr DarsteUuag der Lehre den Ap. Joh., Liineb. 
1832 ; C. Frommann, Der joh. Lehrhegnff, L. 1839 ; C. It. Kiiatlin, Der 
Lekrbegrif del Eeang. und der Brie/e Joh., B. 1843 ; jcf. Zeller's review in 
hia Thtol. Jakrb., 1845, IV.] ; A. Ilitgenfeld, Das Evang. unrf die BrU/e 
Joh. nach ihren Lthrbegriff dargetleilt fin connection with the development 
of Gnosticisra in the second centurv), H. 1949; C. Niese, Die Grundgeaanken 
da Joh. Evang., Naumb. 1860. See also Neander, Ap.-Oaieh., Ft. II. [E. 
tr., Planting and Training, N. T. 1S6S] ; Lange, Comm., Pt. III., Appendix; 
LutteFbeck, NeuttMt. Lehrbegnf, II. 252 ff. ; Lechler, Ap. Zeil., p, 206 ff. ; 
B. Weiss, Der joh. Lehrbegriff, R. 1662. Compare also the appropriate sec- 
tions in the general works on New Testament Theologj, Lntterheck, Schmidt, 
Uewner, Biuir, Weiss, etc. 

Further, compare C. W. Stronck, De doclrina Joannin ad Jem doetrinam 
eompoiita. Traj. 1797 ; C. W. G. Theile, CSm/uj tmd PhUo (Winer's Jom- 
naf, IX. 385); J.C. F. Stendel, in the TaA. Zuitocir., 183u, I. ; J.G. Herder. 
Von Gottei Sokn (Theol. Werke, Ft XL); L. Thomas, Etadei dogmatigues 
tur la premieTe e'pitre de Jean, Gen. 1349 ; B. Bauer, Der altlett. Hinlergrattd 
im Evang. Joh. (in his Zeitschr., I. 8); F. Horth, Let rapports du ^e Enang. 
avec. VAnc. Test., Mont. 1868. 

On special points : C. F. Bbruer, Spiritia nfixxifiat (Dits., p. 256); De 
AnV. Sane, paracieto, Bal. 1764 ; J. C. Volhorth, Interpr. locc. de paracteto, 
Giitt. 1786 ; G. C. Knapi^ De SpirUo Sane, el Chriito paracUtii, Hal. 1790. — 
E. Womer, Dot VeHiSilniii det Gei»le» mm Sohne Goltet au.t dem joh. Evang., 
Stuttg. 1862. — C. C. E. Schmid, Docir. Joan, de diaMo, Jena, 1800 ; 0. 
Niese, Dit Joh. Ptyehologie (without date or place) ; J. Schulthesa, Die Ge- 
bmi ftus Was»er u. G&il (in Winer's Exeg. Sludien, p. 103) ; A. Oehler, Die 
GebuH auK Goll (Tab. QuarbOschr., 1838, IV.). — J. D. L. Vorctiseh, Qiur- 
nam xint Tit fpyn, etc., Altb. 1834 ; B. Nocfaenius, De notinne rir Ipytir, etc., 
Amst. 1841 ; E. Lnthaidt, Ueber lf>yM ««ni imd wUrra {Sludien, 1862, ILJ ; 
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J. E. Hutber, f/efrer (a^ und ■'urriitir beiJiA.,iiiait Jahrb.f. deuuehe Thmt., 
187-J, I. ; Groos, £>er Begriffdtr uplait bei Joh., in the Studim, 1868, II. 

A parallel betweea Pttul BJid John ia sketched in the Denkschnft at the 
Theological Society at Strasahurp, 1840, p. 21 ff., BJid carried out in tiie 
Hat. de la Thtfol. Ckrel., 11. 474 fi. (3d ed. 672 ff.) [E. tr. II. 613]. The 
Christology of the two has been compaied by C. C. R Schmid, Jena, 1802 ; 
C. L. W. Grimm, L. 1833 ; L. W. Jnng, Str. 1837. 

218. Tbe facts which serve aa the fonndation of the work, 
anJ which are employed in the eerviee of the theology, are no 
doubt to be distinguiebed from the formally historical dress. 
The latter, us a rule taking the forio of coDversation between 
Jesus and different persons who represent the world in its 
various moods and tendencies, has no claim tohiatorical value, 
but serves a higher purpose, as a free creation of the tbiuker. 
Ou the other hand, there may be noticed among tbe purely ma- 
terial parts of the narrative, which are not immediately in- 
volved with the didactic element, many designationa of time 
and pluce, personal matters, and isolated facts of all sorts, in- 
cidental and in themselves unimpoiiant, by which one is pre- 
possessed in favor of the work and led involuntarily to the 
idea that the wiiier, or at least faia authority, was an eye-wit- 
ness. That this idea must be given up appears in ptirdcular 
from a comparison with the other accounts where they are 
parallel, — sometimes even in very important matters. In so 
far, therefore, as we understand by the genuineness of the 
Fonrth Gospel the trustworthiness of the facts narrated therein, 
with the above limitation, no fundamental doubt, which would 
reject altogetlier all that is peculiar to this book, can be justi- 
fied. For even at a somewhat later time the sources of trust- 
worthy remembrance could not yet have failed. 

On what is said of the conversations, vhich we have to treat with refer- 
ence to thuir apparently material portions precisely like tbe discourses, see 
the following section. 

With respect to the designations of time, there is certainly as little proper 
chronolosy to be looked for here as in the other Gospels, although criticism 
continually persuades itself that it has one, when it oGHumes to fix arbitra- 
rily wholly undetermined epochs ; but with many discourses and occosioos 
are connected references to the time of tbe veai and tbe hour of the day (i. 
40 ; ii, 13 ; iv. 7 ; vU. 2 ; i. 22, etc.), thongh the matter itself haa no im- 
mediate connection therewith ; hence properly regarded as aids to the mem- 

With respect to locality (very often accurately designated), the book 
bears witness definitely only to a more frequent presence of Jesus in Jern- 
ealeiu, which indeed is actually necessary and presupposed by tlie passion 
itself. Cf. also i. 28 ; ui. 23 ; I. 22, etc. ; Mt. ixiii. 37 ; Lk. liii. 34. But 
the patristic view, at tbe present time again in favor, which confines the 
public ministry of Jesus to a single year, seems to ns to fail utterly to ex- 
plain its lasting effect. 

Persons are more accurately designated not only in conveiwitinns, where 
one might expect it, but also in simple narratives, L 3u S., zviii. 10, than in 
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the Sirnoptists. Cf. ch. xl, the family of Betbanj, with Lk. z. 38. The 
DSirative of the pafsiou, in particular, coDtains maaj such strokes. 

For modem treatises on uiis subject see above, § 213, and in comparisoa 
with Matthew, S 195. For a poiiit of view opposed to our own, see in par- 
ticular Kiistlin, in the Tub. Jahrb., 1851, 11. 183 If. In genenl, C. £. 
Soharling, Fida el auctorita* teang. Joan., Haf u. 1844. 

219. The numerous discourses which are put into the mouth 
of Jesus, and which properly constitute the Kernel and essence 
of the book, we hold to be in form and setting the work of the : 
writer. The relation between the speaking Sayiour and his 
hearers, as it is here represented, is not in keeping with the , 
sufficiently attested condescension of Jesas to the people in his 
teaching. Moreover the words attributed to him are often 
mingled with the author's own reflections. The uniform ap- 
plication of all the coDversations, the lack of cleamess in their 
extern»l progress, or of any necessary close at all, as well as 
their general summary character, are more significant proofs 
of their free composition than even the psycbolc^cal impossi- 
bility, formerly appealed to, of their verbal retention in mem- 
ory by the still immature disciple. Moreover it is unmistak- 
able that to the mind of the writer the discourses, taken as a 
whole, presented themselves as a progressive, coherent, and al- 
most systematic exposition of the gospel theology. 

The assertion that sooh dUcouises, as tikey here oocor, conld not have 
been retained verbollj for flf^ jears is as strange as the opposite, that they 
were written down on tha spot (L. Bertholdt, Verosimilia de evang. Joan. 
origiTit, Eri. 1825) ; both argnmeats of an antiquated mticiani and apologet- 
ics. It ia impossible that the Apostle should have reproduced the contents 
of these discourses in his own nund and for others, and given the final form 
to hia book, inunediatfly after he had for the first time made them his own. 

The style is the same in the discoorses of Jesua, in the theological por- 
tions added bv the author, in the Epistles, and in the words wliich are put 
into the month of the Baptist. It cannot be replied that the antbor mod- 
eled his style after that ot Jesus in his discouTses, for in that case this must 
have been a very uniform, sharply characterized one, which would exclude 
the wholly diiferent discourses recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The free oompoeition of the conTeisatiotu (aside from those at which the 
author, even it he was one of the twelve, was not present at all, iii., ir.) ap- 
pears also in the conclusion, or rather want of conclusion, of certain scenes, 
e. g., iii. 16 ff., 31 S., where it is disputed at what verse the discourse of 
Jesus ceases, while evidently the theological explanation of the author has 
been identified with it (i. 16-18 is not properly cited here). Cf. iii. 11, 
ata^r, and ivii. 3, 4. Ch. xii. 44-60 is a free i«capitulation of all the 
previous theological principles, at the close of the fint part of the work. 
(On the contrary, beside others, W, F. Besser, in the L^Hh. ZeitecAr., 1852, 
IV. ; J. P. E. BouTsaos, De Vkittonaii de> ditcours dans V^vang. de S. Jean, 
Toul. 1866 ; H. Meyer, Les duamra du ^e eoang., La Rochelle, 1S72.) 
[Schaff, Apoit. Ch., p. 696 ; Ch. HisC, I. 693.J 

The conversations are everywhere developed on the plan that the bearers 
understand in a maierial what Jesus says in a spiritnal sense : ii. 20 ; iii. ^ 
9 ; iv. 11, 16, 33 J vi. 28, 31, 34, 62 ; viL 27, 36 ; riiJ. 19, 22, 33, 39, 41, 
£2, 67 ; ix. 40 ; ii. 12 ; xiv. 6, 8, 22 ; xri 29 ; to which may be added 
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GOSPEL OP JOHN— GENUINENESS. 

n wbioh the B^getoa hare fallen into the m 
; ziii. 10, etc. Apparent historical Dotei f 
repretent only general nlatious and are nnintelligible and mconceivable a 
actual facta: v. IS If. ; viL 30 ; viii. 12, 13, 21, 22, 30 IT. — The unity of all 
the diacounea, mtbout any Teference to their regpective audiences, is raiuii- 
fest not only from the plan and apirit of the contents, but Btrikingly so from 
z. 24 ff., wMch refen back to clu. v. and viii. and to z. 1 ff., where totally 
different persomi are introduced. 

It is not to be orerlooked that the most peculiar and chanoterisdo thing 
in the Synoptic ditioDurset of Jesus, the parable and wliat is connected witS 
it, is wholly lacking here, and is replaced by figures and allegoriei of a 
wbolly different kind. Pu^ozes and oiymora are found, it is true, in Um 
FourUi Gospel also, but they are different in many tespecta from the fre- 
quent and popular ones foana in the Synoptista. 

Between tke older tfaeoli^iy, which knew nothing at all of a particular 
Jobannean type of doctrine, and the view here defended, though with 8om»- 
what indefinite and arbitrary limits, stands the view which would conatmet 
the Jobannean tvpe of doctrine solely from the Epistles and from the par- 
tions of the Gospel remuning after leaving ont the discourses. (Schinid, 
SiW. Thed., XL 3S9 ff.) 

The attempt to save the genoineneM of the diseonrses by explaining away 
their metnpbysical sense by artificial exegesis seems to us to be a fulora 



, Weizsiicker, Ueber das Selbsbeugnun da joh. Chrktu*, in the StvOg. 
■/aAr&., 18a7, I. Against him, Hilgenfeld, in th * — - . 

p. 283 a. ; Keim, fesa con Nazara, I. 121 ff.) 



220. But when we deny to these discourses, in the form 
in which the; occur, formtu genuineness, that is to say origi- 
nality, we do not mean to say that they are fabricated in their 
innermost substance also. On the contrary the points of con- 
tact with the fundamental thoughts of Jesus' preaching as else- 
where handed down are by no means few ; upon careful ex- 
amination many points of agreement with the representatioii 
of the other accounts may be found ; and the strange coloring 
of the whole may be explained partly by the particular pur- 
pose which the author had in view. In some passages wa 
can see, even through misconceptions, how he used extant 
and authentic utterances of Jesus as his foundation ; in others 
s subtle distinction can be rect^ized between the language 
of the school, when the writer is speaking, and the language 
of life, in the words of Jesus. But in general the elevation of 
the thought onght in itself to be sufficient evidence that it is 
drawn from the purest sources and rooted in the most whole- 
some soil. 

The nnmber of parallel passages between ths first three Gospels and tke 
Fonrth (respecting the ntteiances of Jeaus) is not so small as it might seem 
upon A gnpetficial view ; cf. for example, ii. 19 with Mt. ixri. 61 ; iv. 22 
mth Mk. liT. 58 ; iv. 35 with Mt. ix. 37 ; iv. 44 with Mt. riii. 67 ; v. 17 f. 
with Mk. ii. 27 ; X. 16 with Mt. xzii. 1 f. etc. ; xii. 8 with Mt. zxri. 11 ; xii 

36 with Lk.xvi.Bi mi- 16 and rv. 20 with Mt x. 24 ; xiii. 34 with Mt. xxiL 

37 ; ivi. 2 with Mt. ndv. 9 ; zi. 23 with Mt. iri. 19, and many others. But 
note especially Bach passages in the Synoptists as e)q)Tes8 the same though 
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u their pwalleb, bnt Erom a different point of Tiew ; oL xiti. 20 with Mt. x. 
40 ; xii. iU( with Mt. x. 39 ; vii. 37 with Mt. t. 6, Lk. vi. 21 ; xvii. 2, 4 with 
Mt. Etri. 64 ; T. 16 ff. with Mt. m. 8 ; vi 27 with Mt. ivi. 6 B. Passage 
of an entirely JohaaDean cotoiing are alao found in the other Gospels, though 
bnt seldom ; see especially Mt. xL 27 ; xxriii. 18, 20. 

That the author bad savings of Jesus before him which he did not under- 
stand, or whose meaning be but imperfectlj comprehended, appears horn ii. 
21 ; yii. 39 ; liL 33- Cf. H. P. C. Henke, Joan, normuilorum Jem apoph- 
thegmahim gite mtfrpra, Helmst. 1798 ; E. lAurillard, De loot eaang. Joan, 
in ipiilnu aoctor y>te Jeiu verba mterpretatut at, Leyd. 1853. Ch. v. 4, xi. 61, 
zii. 15, 40, xix. 36, 37, et<;,, also show the distance of the disciple from the 
Master. The language of tbe tcbools (itiyat, imroyrlti) is strictly used only 
in the addidons ; tbe discourses, iii. 13, viii. 58, xrii. 6, 24, xiv. 28, etc,, 
Ten often break through its bounds. 

On the " last " discourses (Zeller in tbe WWemb. Studim, II. 2), ehs. jdr- 
zrii., which Recording to ourconception (§§ 215 f., 221) are tbe kernel of the 
whole, see especially F. G. Merens, De uifinwrwn ChriaH lermonum quo* re/ert 
Joan, authentia, Traj. 1852. On eh. xyii : N. J. Rohianm, Leyd. 1829 ; T. 
Moddcrnum, Gron. 1843. 

221. The deeply thoaght ont plan of the book is certainly 
externally dependent npon the history chosen as a setting, yet 
it does not at all proceed in accordance with divisionB of time. 
Aside from the prologue, it divides itself into three parts. In 
tbe first it sets Jesus, the Word manifest in the flesh, over 
B^inat the vorld ; He is announced to it first by the Baptist, 
afterward by miracles and prophetic power and deeds ; He seta 
before it the conditionB and tbe means of salvation, and wins 
men in the midst of it for the kingdom of Crod ; is little nnder- 
stood, st-ldom accepted, much opposed ; and thus the great sep- 
aration of men is actually accomplished as a judgment. In the 
second part Jesaa, the Redeemer glorifying himself in death, 
is presented in the circle of bis elect, bestowmg apon them the 
blessing of his love and peace for the present, and the comfort 
of his abiding presence for tbe future. In the last this double 
relatiou b developed, detennioing tbe destiny of the world 
under tbe figure of his own fate ; the hostile elements, out- 
wardly victorioHs, in reality accomplish only their own ruin ; 
bis death is the true victory, an exaltation m whose glory all 
those have part whose eyes and hearts bear witness of tbe risen 
one. 

The prologue, as the dt»7iiatiD tbeiii of the historical work, includes only 
the first five Tones. In the fifth the end ii su^sted. In the siitL begins 
Uie historical exposition, — with the Baptist, in John as in Mark. 

First Part L e-xii. (□.) Entnmce into the world and attestation before it 
t^ testimony, miracles, prophetic zeaJ, and prophecy (ahB.i.,ii.). (b.) Jesua 
in relation to the world, — first as seeking Him, where seholRstic wisdom 

?ives placa to the simplicity of the people, even schismatics and heathen 
ohs. ill., It.) ; then as hostile to Him, rejecting and misnndetstanding reve- 
lation (chs. T.-xi.), where to the exposition of the chief tmths of salTation, 
faith, spirit, freedom, light and life, le added the eharactmistic feature of 
tfas oppDnenta passing judgmeiit npmi tbemselTSS. (o.) Over against thes^ 
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(Jm rejectiiig and therefon t«jeet«d Jews, the proepeot of tbe caning irf the 
Geotilea (ch. sii.). (d.) B«c^itubtian of the biltor; and preaching (liL 
37-50). 

Secood Part. Cba. liii.-rTii. Complete contrast with the first ; there 
eonflict with the world, here frieudfilup with a few ; there eoatroversial dia- 
coarsBB with unbelieTera, here derotion to the faithful ; judgment, and life ; 
the multitude, and tbe diEciplea ; the conntrj, and an upper room. As to 
contents, myBticism drawn from Bpeoulation ; love and works, promise and 
prospect, strength in fellowship, Tict^ry in death. This second part might 
be called the practical of ethi^ portion of the book, were it not that these 
ez^essions have become far too trivial in oonunon use. 

Third Part. Chs. xviii.-xz. The narrative of the passion, — without the- 
ological amplification, which had been anticipated sufGcientlj in the fore- 
going portion ot the book, jet not without hints such as raise the facts to 
the height of the theological standpoint. Ch. zviii. 6, 36 ff. ; xii. G, 11, 16, 
21 f., & ff., 32 ff. ; D. 17, 21, 29. 

Critics have given very special attention to this subject in recent times 
(§S 214, 217), but we must think that in the attempt to avoid a merely ex- 
ternal constinctiou of the plan ot the work, thef have allowed tbemselves to 
be carried awav into an altogether too subjective and artificial one, eutirelT 
foreign to the Evangelist himself. Cf. C E. Luthardt, Daijoh. Evang. naA 
seiner EigerUASmlkhkeU geirAUdert u. erkiOri, Nh. 1862, 2 Fts., especiallj L 
255 tf. r^d ed. entirely rewritten, 1875 ; E. tr. by Gregory, Edinb. 1875, 2 
vols.] ; W. Hbnig, DU Congtruction des ^ten Evang., in Uilgeufeld's Zettscir^ 
1871, IV. [Schaff, Ch. Hat., L 683], 

222. Fi-om this clearly discernible plan it 13 sufEciently evi- 
dent that the immediate aim of this writing can only be aougbt 
in its subject-matter and in its peculiarly new and spirited ap- 

iirebension of well-known facte. It is unnecessary and mis- 
eading to attribute to tbe author polemic references to certain 
phenomena of the time ; all the more since he himself has over- ' 
come and leaves untouched those contradictions in tbe relig- 
ious consciousness of bis contemporaries which bad formerly 
been sharpest. Still less acceptable, however, is the view that 
his purpose was to supplement or strengthen the accounts of 
tbe earlier Gospels, especially the three in our possession. 
There is no ground for this view either in tbe plan or in the 
contents ; it is only with difficulty that any reference to the 
supposed older Grospels can be discovered ; it can by no means 
be proved that all three preceded this in time, and still less 
that they already bad a special authority in the church at the 
time when the Fourth, with exclusive reference to them, must 
have been written. 

The author clearly states his purpose at the close of the book, zi. 31. 
To restrict -rama chiefly to the few nuracles of which account is given would 
be a meagre interpretation (for mintia itself might include more than this). 
But the three leading ideas in the closing verse. Son of God, fiuth, and life, 
are so peculiarly and deeply apprehend^ in this book that it was certainly 
worth while to point them out as tbe kernel of the work. 

l^e supplemental theory, ootwardly conceived, is exceedingly cmde, hav- 
ing its ongin in the feeling that the fourth Goepel has too Utitle onmUin^ 
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therefoM in the riev that what oonatitates tlie msM of the mftterUl, i. e, 
the miracles, is the chief thing in the life of Jbbiu. It is also a. very hazard- 
ous Tiew, because every vaiiatioD fmm the others, though never so slight, at 
once appears as a sensible contiadictioiL Somewhat similar is the idea that 
John found the others insufficient in a theological point of view, however 
well this relation may be defended in the abstroot, without reference to Uie 
conception of the canon. Both these points of view are combined in the 
idea (Aberle in the Tub. ^lartaUchr., 1861, I.) that John wrote against the 
Synagogue of Jamnia, to prove that Jesus preached in Judea also, and was 
the Logos become flesh, becanse the Jewish doctors derived the opposite 
view from the S}rnoptists. 

Here also should be noticed the related question, much discussed in recent 
times (see among others, Hilgenfeld, in his ZeiUchr., 1857, IV., but also 
Weizsacker, above, J 213), whether the author knew and used our Synoptio 
Gospels at all, — a question an affirmative answer to which would not even 
necessarily imply the denial of the apostolic origin of the Fourth CrOspeL 
But the facts seem by no means to compel this answer, and the farther down 
in time, the more difficult it would be to reconcile acquuutance and depen- 
dence with the much more numerous and important variations. Cf. for the 
historical element, Jn. L 32 ff., ii. 14 B., iv. 4G «., vi. fi ff., 16 ff^ nL 1 tt. 
with the parallel passages, and for the utterances of Jesus, § 220. 

Hie author's polemic against the Gnostics, if that were his purpose, would 
have to be regarded as very ineffective and imperfect ; for these very sects 
made the first and moat zealous theological use of the book. It would be 
nowhere striking and direct ; in no one of the opponents of Jesus described 
appears the type of the false Gnosis or of any at all ; they are Jews, doctors, 
and common people, without a touch of a speculative tendeucy ; on the con- 
trary they immeaiately drag down every idea of higher mould into the mire 
of the common materialistic literalism and casuistry. 

The erploded hypothesis of an attack on the " Disciples of John " arose 

Sit at the time when the knowledge respecting the atendieans, i. e. (not 
endai Jahja [sic] or Disciples of John, but) worshipers of the son Menda 
decbaje^^the power of life, a stunted remnant of Gnosticism in Mesopo- 
tamia, began to launch out into straoge mazes. The half-confused, half in- 
correct knowledge of this sect was immediately hailed as a " newly discov- 
ered source " for the understanding of the New Testament, which it was 
then thought was to be explained from anything else rather than itself. 
(Mosheim, De rebta Chrut. atUe Comt., p. 43 f.; Kleuker, EchtK^ da N. 7., 
II. 238 ff. ; Baumgarten-Cnuius, BiU. Theoi., p. 14.3, and many others, abo 
among those to be mentioned in the following note). On the MendteanB 
themselves see Geseniue, Art. Zabier, in the specimen number of the Ency- 
clopedia ; L. E. finrkhordt, Lti Nazoreeni on Zabieia, Str. 1340. But con- 
fusion and misunderstanding still reign in these treatises because of foreign 
accounts and insufficient knowledge of the sources. Cf. especially the AtL 
Mendder, by Petermann, in Herzog's Enc^dopOdie, bat not the here qnit« 
irrelevant work of D. Chwolsobn, Die Sti^ner imd d. S/abitmua, Petersb. 1SS6. 
G. L. Oeder, De tamo evang. Joan., Fnutkf. 1T32 ; J. O^rinos, Clami 
eoang. Joan, hislorica, Gott. 1743 ; N. Borkey, De tcopo evang. Joan. (Bibt. 
Hag., III. 691) , J. G. Overbeck, Neua- VersucK fiber dot Evang, Jok., 
Gera, 1784 ; C. C. Tittmann, MeUtemala, Pt. I. Vit. 17S6 ; G. 0. Stocr, 
Zioeck da- evang. G«$chkUe und der Brie/e Joh., Tub. 17S6 ; Paulus, De co>»- 
sUio Joan. ^Introd., p. 153) ; Lindemann, in Eichhom's Bibl., X. 879 ; Rusb- 
wurm, in Augusti's N. BiU., III. 257 ; Uebtr den Zweck des Joh. (in 
Schmidt's BM, I. 292); T. C. P. Kaiser, De apologelieU Joan. amtUiii, Erl. 
1821 if . ; A. T. Hartmann, Hauplplan wid ffebemmeck det iten Evang. {Opp. 
ScAr., Vnl. 364) ; Schneckenburger's BatrOge, p. 60 ; P. E. Baillif, /iu/ de 
Fevang. de S. Jean, Str. 1849. -~ C. Wittidwn {Der geid>khd. Ckarakter det 
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Ewtng. J<A., Elbf. 1869) •««« in the boiA a genniiie Johuuwan otrntromuBl 
writing Bgainat the C>uutol<^ of the Easene EbioniteB, bat gives up tiic 
historical character of the nuteiul and the reaideDce of the Apostle at £pfa»- 
■ns. Cf., agaiiwt bim, POeiderei, in Bilgenfeld's ZaUckr., wm, IT. 

223. The work contains no certain hint, to say nothing of 
any more definite statement, bj? which to fix the date. The 
carrent opinion, which places it in the last years of the first 
century, depends upon traditions whose tnutworthineaB may 
fairly be doubted. If criticiam decides in favor of its composi- 
tion by the son of Zebedee, it mnst certainly be carried con- 
siderably fartlier back. On the other hand it is juet as cer- 
tainly erroneous to suppose that it must be inferred from the 
spirit and teaching of the book that it coiild only arise after a 
very long intervening time and a late development of Christian 
ideas, therefore not until about the middle of the second cen- 
tury. For it is not tho law of such developments that each 
Buccessive step in the progress of thought can be taken only 
after the foregoing has Deen outlived. Productive minds come 
into the world not only one after another but also together, 
and may sometimes mutually benefit and mould one another. 
The most essential tlung to ne noted, however, is that in this 
case they had to learn not so much one from another as from 
the same source, which was accessible to them all, and from 
which each could draw according to the measure of his gifts. 

The patristic opinion, that the Go«pel was not written until the end of tlie 
century, is has«d npon the assumption of the priority of the Apocalypse ; 
the date of the Apocalypse upon the legend of tne exile to Patmoa ; the ex- 
ile to Patmoa upon a fuse interpretation of Rev. i. 9. Bat neither the one 
work nor the other was written hy an old man of ninety yean. If this date 
has historical ground it is an eridence against the Apostle. 

With the author, as with all Jewish Christians, the complete inner over- 
throw of Judaism (§ 215) is not to be thought of before the destruction of 
the temple ; since upon this point, and in part in eschatology, he goes be- 
Tond even the Pauline standpoint, speculation is used, not perhaps for the 
first time, but as something already current ; the history as a whole is made 
the subject of theological reflection, and in its details of careful selectiou. 

But it does not foUow from all this that we most go down several genera- 
taons, and infer from the analogy of the forms of eipression that the work 
is contemporary with the later Gnostio theology. That the Gnostics should 
Itave made use of and interpreted the book is natural ; but that the Church, 
ootwithstaading this open use of it by her opponeuta, should have allowed 
an alien work, of doubtful value, to be imposed upon her as a genuine apos- 
tolic writing, is scarcely conceivable ; and it is just as difficult to suppose 
that she should have regarded as ancient an entirely new writing, which 
Gnosticism had been first to oonsider inspired and genuinely evBi^lical- Cf. 
■bo § 215, note, and § 1^26. 

The text itself contains nothing decisive of this question. I^asaees likf) 
six. 35 and xxL 23 may be eipluned as either for or against the authorship 
of the Apostle. But in the latter oaae they do not prove that he must A 
least have been still living at the time when the book was written. 
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224. There is something altogether peculiar in the style of 
this book. The Hebraistic colonng of other apostolic writings 
is here effaced, or at least rendered less striking, not so much 
in the rules of construction as by the wholly new spirit, quite 
foreign to the style of the Old Testament. But just as little 
does the manner of the author remind one of the style of the 
Greeks. His sentences are arranged rather in accordance with 
the inner connection of the thought, which must often be 
sought for, than by the outward help of the words; he de- 
lights in artless simplicity, without being afraid of repetition 
or lacking the ornaments of figurative language. Furthermore, 
the author, who evidently wrote for Greek readers, still be- I 
trays his Jewish origin by his explanation of Hebrew expres- ) 
sions, as well as by his knowledge of Palestinian localities and / 
Jewish usages. 

For tbe latter cf. i. 39, 42, 43 ; ii. 6 ; iiL 23 ; iv. S, 9 ; xiz. 13, 17 ; n. 16, 
sad manjr othera. The cluraoterizBtioii of the JewB as alien to the author 
(§ 215) is due to tbe theological peculiaritj' of the book. 

A verj idle question waa it, whether the Gospel of John was originallj 
written in Syriao ? Schmidt's B&l., II. 278. 

225. But beside this there is to be noticed an undeniable 
and intimate acquaintance with expressions, probably there- 
fore also with philosophical and theological conceptions, which 
transcend the range of thought of Palestinian Judaism and of 
tbe Galilean disciples trained therein. Thus the author ap- 
pears to be the first Christian writer who borrowed terms 
from the technical phraseology of the Alexandrians to express 
the priaciples of the apostolic faith. He moat therefore have 
lived under such circumstances as to render such an entrance 
into a foreign realm of thought natural for him and conceiv- 
able for us. Now, according to a very ancient tradition of the 
Church, John, the son of Zebedee, ib said actually to have 
passed his later years at Kphesus, and from that point to have 
managed the churches of Asia Minor. But at this place con- 
tact with speculation would have come about in many ways ; 
a demand for a deeper Gnosis lay in the conflicts then arising. 
Yet this tradition, even were it wholly unquestionable, could 
not of itself decide the question of authorship. 

On the latter matter cf. 5§ 72, 116 ff. No tradition of the life of the flnt 
disciples is bo eonatant as that of the residence of John at Ephesus. Cf. 
Inn. iL 22 ; iiL 3 ; Enseb., H. E., iii. 23, and many other pMsages. lie 
tradition is said to roach hack throaffh Fdjcarp and IVi)iaB to the Aportle 
himself. Trao, the l&tter testimony is not quite certain, since Euteb., a. E.. 
iii. 39, proves from Pspias hims^ that he distingnishee two Johns, and 
i^eoka of the yonoger as a man still personally known to himself. 

Hie tmstworthinesa of this ti»dition has been greatly sbftken in recent 
fmws : Koim, Jew von Namn, L 161 (f. ; A. Curifeie, in the Strauh. Rtvua, 
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1868, p. 178 ff. ; ScboltoD, in tlie Leidner Zaitehr., 1871, p. 697 fl.; 1872, p. 
82fi; aiso eepanttlj, Ltyd. 1871 [Imu. into GemiHii, B. 1872] ; P. PichenU, 
Le Hjour de Cap, Jean h Ephht, Str. 1868 ; Wirtichen (§ 2^2). — On tho 
other Bide, Steitz, in the Studim, 1868, III. ; A. Wabaitz, in the Paiii Remit 
Aiol., 1870 ; und the critics of the Tiibin|;en Bchool vrho regaid the Apo*- 
aljpBe as a genuine Johjumean work. \Cl. Schaff, Ch. Hiit., I. p. 421 ff.J 

On the li^ of the Apoetle John aee uie matter collected by Lampe in his 
ProUgg., also G. A. Detbarding, Vindicia Joannit, L. 1739 ; W. Grimm, in 
Ersch and timber's Enq/H., II. Pt. XXU. [M. Kreukel, Der Ap. Joh^ L. 
1871 ; Ebi&rd, Art. Johanna, in Herzog's Enc^. (mncb abridged, in Sehaff- 
Henog) ; Neander, Plantmg and TVoinniy, p. 354 ff. £. tr., of. p. 608 ff. ; 
Francis Trench, Lift and Char, of St. John Ae EoangdUt, LodA. 18S0 ; 
Staoley, Es$ayi on tht Apo$t. Age, 3d «d. 1874, p. 234 S. ; J. M. McDtmald, 
Life mid Writingt of St. John, with introduction b; Dean Howson, N. Y. 
1877.] On his mental type and characteristics, see the literature in the fol- 
lowing section. 

A candid study of the Johannean tbeolc^ mnat always lead to the oon- 
olusioo that its metaphysical side is not the ami of the author, bnt the fomi- 
dation upon which the mystical is built ; that the latter only is a completo 
vhole, perfect in itself, to which he is never natrue ; that the metaphysics, 
on the other hand, are broken through at every moment by a popular mode 
of speech at variance with them ; that we are therefore perfectly justified ia 
regarding them as gomethingproperl^ foreign to the author and borrowed by 
him from some other source. I\) this is to be added the simt)' 
ical relation which allows ns to admit speculation respecting tl 
tion of God in the Son or Word as something preceding the ^ 

the Gospel and enrrent throughout Judaism. Herein ties the fundamental 
difference between our conceptiou of the nature of the Johannean theology 
and that which has been advocated since by the Tubingen school, and tm 
reason why we are by no means compelled to assume a later date, periiaps 
the middle of the second century, and another whool of thou^t, in order to 
explain the book. Cf. g 216 and the literature cited therein. 

226. Nor can the compoBition of the Fourth Gospel \>y this 
John be proved altogether cooclusively by loeaiiB of the known 
external argamentB. On this side it is atill, to the stricter 
.criticiam, a mere poeaibility. Over agajiiat the evidence of 
i the ancientB stands equally weighty, if not even more definite 
\ and ancient, testimony for the Apocalypse, wh ich cannot have 
( been written by the same author. These t«Btinionira are separ 
rated from the apostolic period by a very long interval, Thia 
interval ia only partially bridged over by the writer of the ap- 
pendix to our Gospel. The independent testimony of the an- 
ciently attested Epistles would have greater weight were it 
not that in respect to these further considerations prevent. 
The pecnliar way in which the person of tbe son of Zebedee 
is interwoven in the narrative (for that he is meant ia certain) 
must not be taken at once as a trace of attempted deception, 
but admits a different interpretation from tbe common one. 
The decision depends upon the judgment one may pass upon 
the delineation of tbe person of Jesus, and this will for a long 
time yet be an individual and subjective one. The book wiU 
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always remain a bighly importaot one not only for the history 
of Christianity but also for the future of the Church, even 
though the secret of its origin should never be revealed. 



of tha bo^ by the Cburch immediatelT thereafter, sufflcientlj attested, 
would be inexplicable did it not reach hatA. much farther; for the theological 
peculiarity of the work is ■□ marked, the use mode of it bj heresy so dan- 
gerous, that, bad it been of late or donbtfnl origin, a partial oppoutiou, or 
at least a hesitation, a holding; back, would not have surprised us at alL 
The queation whether traces of the use of the Fourth Gospel occur in Justin 
(§ 294) does not seem to us to have the importauce that baa beeu attributed 
to it. On the one hand the quotadona of this writer in general are not snch 
aa could be decisive for a canon, since he passes over Paul in silence and 
praises the Sibjl, and moreover is too late m time ; on the other baud, cer- 
tain theological forms of speech show quite clearly the already accotnplisbed 
broadeiiiiig of view which in the Church was based essentially upon the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The unspeakable pains that has been taken to collect external evidenoe 
only shows that there is none in tiie proper sense of the term. 

Ewald, JaArb., 1S52, p. ITS ; C. F. T. Schneider, Echlkeit daj'oh. Evang. 
nach den dustem Zeuffnisten, B. 1854 ; French dissertatiouB by A. Gras, 
1861 ; A. Hoc^d^, 1854 ; E. H. Rayronz, 1S66 ; T. Grassart, 1866 ; L. A. 
SabaUer, 1866. Jacobi, in the BerUn. Zeiitchr., 1853, N. 24 f. ; Stcitz, in 
the Sludiai, 1857, III. ; Aberle, in the Tiift. QuartaUcAr., 1864, 1. ; Hauwen- 
koif, iu the Leidner Zeitachr., 1867, I. ; C. J. Riggenbach, Die Zeuffniue/iir 
dot Evang, Joh. nra vntrrtucht, Basel, 1866 ; Hofstede de Groat, BaiUtdes 
(§ 292), p. 86 f. ; Overbeck, in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUchr., 1867, I. 

On liie evidence to be derived from the Epistles, see § 228. C. L. Weit- 
lel. Dot Selbttzeagnigt dea vierten Evang., ia the Studien, 1349, It. ; Bettig, 
De Joan, nomine in Evang. nunqtiam icripto (Ephem. gi»»., III. 83); in the 
opposite sense, Kostlin, in the Tab. Jahrb., 1651, II. 207 f. There baa lately 
been discuesioo, with reference to the question before us, of the force of th« 
pronoun intlrvi in xii. 35, as a possible Daais of decision. (Alei. Buttmann 
and G. E. SteiU, in the Slvdien, 1859, III. ; 1860, III. ; 1861, II.) 

H. Spaeth (Hilgenfeld's ZeiOchr., 1863, II., III.) discovered the beloved 
disciple in Nathanael, Jn. L 47 (cf. the Ladner Oeoi. Zetlschr., 1868, p. 653), 
while he is identified by an aoonjimoDS wiiter (Hilgenfeld's Zeilsc&r., 1873, 
I.) vrith tlie Apostle Paul. 

That the John who appeals in Gal. ii. did not write the Gospel may nn- 
besitatingly be admitted. But most he necessarily always have remained 
the same as he was at that time, when at the most but little more than thir^ 
Tears of age ? The transformation of Paul was a still greater one. Ana 
do we then know so accurately how much he was at heart attached to that 
narrower faith, because he was obliged externally to move in its sphere 7 
Is not the Johannean theology of precisely that character that he who cher- 
ishes it prefers to avoid conflict with those who do not understand it 7 Un- 
less it is denied outri^t that Jesus loved this disciple, this preference must 
have had some ground ; Jesus must have seen deeper than we are able to 
do through Lk. u. 64, Mk. iii. 17, x. 35, Mt. xi. 22. A germ of more 
profound religiosity may have been implanted in a heart which needed only 
change of air and soil to bring it to maturity. Was not Peter also, a muck 
Stronger nature, dependent on air and soil ? Cf. C. L. Obbarins, De fetn- 
perammlo Joan. lAoUneo, Giitt 1738 ; C. U. L. Kiister, Der Ap. J<A. naeil 
ForOiidung wd Volimdtmg leinet drutUdim LOem, L. 1838; Sienajvi^a 
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Ckarakl., I. ; C. A. Heumanu, De tilulo Joan. ^uhrHii tr iiyin tigiran (Nona 
Suit., II.); J- W. Sehmid, De Joan, a Jau dUedo, JeDs, 1795 ; J. B. Troost, 
lie tliseipuio qvem Jttut /Jiletate dicitur, Lejd. 18o3. Od BoBiierg«s aee 
Pfeifer, ftiWo, 910 ; M. Chladenius, Vit. 1712 ; J. F. C. GnrUtt, in the 
Studien, 1829, IT. [See also Godet, Vol. I. of his Comm., 3d ed., p. 60; 
Westcott, in bis Comm. ; Stanley, Sermoru and Eaayt, p. 249 ff., 3d ed.; 
Soboff, Apotl. Ch., 407 J CA. Hut., I. 413.] 

To the argument against the Johannean aathorahip of the Fourth Gospel 
drawn from the Easter controreray (£useb., H. E., r. 24} we cannot attnb- 
ute the importance which baa been given it lately. Our Gospel states that 
Jesus died on tlie day on which, in the evening, the Jews were lo keep the 
IWwrer, whereas be had already, the evening before, eaten his farewell 
meal with his disciples. The Asiatic cburcbes, however, tdways celebrated 
the old Jewish Passover on the 14th of Nisan, and appealed to an spostolio 
eustom, particularly to their Apostles John and Philip. Now although the 
Tery mention of the latter is based upon a mistake and betrays ita legend- 
ary character, it amoaDta to Dotbing to awume that these Apostles, being 
Jewish Christians (as Paul also certamly is, Acts zx. 6^, follow^ the ancient 
•acred custom, when one of them as a historian could state that Jesus died 
before the feast and ate the Passover no more. Or the choice of that day 
may have bad reference directly to the death of Jesus who was ofTered as 
the true passovcr for the people of God. The Christian festival of Easter 
is a matured fruit of Cbnstinu dogmatics, and certainly later tbau the apos- 
tolic period, fiaur, in the TUb. Jahrb., 1848, II., 1857, II., and Tubinger 
SchuU, p. 82 if. ; Hilgenfeld, itndem, 1849, II., and in his Zeitscbr., 1861, 
III., 1870, II. ; idem, Der PauAaxtreU der Allen Kirche, H. 1860. On the 
other side. Base, Tiib. SchuU, p. 43 ff. ; A. R^ville, in the Stransb. Revue, 
Vol. XIII. ; Steiti, in the Studtm, 1856, IV. ; 1857, IV. ; J. Abt. La con- 
trovene paieale et I'toang. de Jean, Mont. 1860. 

The circumstance that the Baptist is never distinguished from any other 
John of that time and circle by an adjunct, as in the SynoptihU, perhaps 
■hows that no such other stood over Bgamst him in the consciousness of tha 
author, and that therefore tlie author was at all events t}ot a forger. 

On the rek.tion of the Gospel to the Apocalypse see § 161. 

The idea might commend itself to many that the Gospel was written by a 
pnpil of John on tha basis of genuine and original information ; but the idea 
that two ditTerent pens were concerned in the book, and that the respective 
portions due to eacb can still be distinguished, sacrifices the spirit to the ap- 
pearance and in fact is altogether too shaip-sighted. So, under various 
modifications, C. F. Amnion, JoaimeM eoangelii auclor ab edilore diutrsus, Erl. 
1811 ; Rettig, m the Gienener Ephemer., I. 83 S. ; Weisse, Eeang. Gtsch^ 
paaaim ; idem, Die Evangdienfrage m ihreja gegenteSrligen Stadium, 18J>6 ; 
A. Sohweiier, Dot Evang. Johannes krUuch vntemtcht, L. 1841. — (Tobler) 
Die Evangelienfrage im atiijenieinen und die johanneische insbeiondere, Z, 185S 
(the book written by Apolloa for Corinth) ; idem. Das Evang, Joh, nack dan 
GrundCexte getreti tBtedergcgeben, Schaffh. 1867 (reduces the genuine portions 
to less than a hundred verses). Of. on these bypotbeses Uilgenfeld, in his 
Zeilachr., 1859, IV, ;_1308, IV. 

Against the genuineness: (Vogel) Der Evang, Joh. and teine Avtleger 
DOT demj0.ng$ten Gericht, 1801, 2 fts. ; Horst, m Henke's Mus., I. 47 ff. ; H. 
C. Ballenstedt, PhUo und Joh., Gott. 1812 ; C. T. Bretschneider, ProbabSia 
de mang. et epp.Joan. origine, L. 1820 ; B. Bauer, Kritik der evang. Ge- 
KhicAu des Joh., Br. 1840 ; E. C. J. Liitwlberger, Die kirdd. Tradition fiber 
Joh., L. 1840. — For the latest literature of the Tiibingen school see § 213. 
Also Schnitzer, in the Jahrb., 1842 ; ZeUer, Sfidem, 1845, IV. ; 1847. I. ; 
Hilgenfeld, § 217 and Allg. Lit. Zeitung, 1847, 1. 633 ; Schwegler, Jtfontoni.- 
ttiw,p.l83; SUp(§208), p. 232 ff., 316 B. ; J. C. Mattbee, in the Xcuf ncr 
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theol. ZeittiAr. 1867, p. 621 ff. ; J. H. Scholten, Het Evang. naar Johamut, 
Leyd. 1864 ; French tiuuslation in the Straub. Revue, 1864 fl. ; cf. Hilgen- 
feld, ID his ZeiUchr., 1868, II. [J. J. Tayler, Attempt to ascertaiti the Ckarae- 
ter of the FaurlA Gospel, Lond, 1867, 2d ed. 1871; Davidson, IrUrod., II. 323 ; 
Wai John the XutAor of the Fourth G^npeil Anon., Loud, 1868; Supernal' 
wal Religion, Anon., II. 251, 6th ed. Lond. 1875 : £. A. Abbott, Art. Got- 
peis,iaEncyd.Brit., Vol. X. 1879; we also Prof. Abbot's bibUogMi^ical 
appendix to Art John, Gaspd of, in Smith's Diri.'] 

In favor of it : F. W. Schlsoker, WiderUgung der EinwOrfe, etc, Roat 
1802 ; A. F. G. Gkser, De Joanne apost. evang. autore, Helmat. 1806 ; SiiSB- 
kind, in Flatt's Mag., IX., XI.; G. H. r. Griethuysen, Pro emoig. Joan, ou- 
thentia, Httrd. 1806 ; AiUhentia evang. joan. vindtcata, Tiib. 1818 ; H. A. 
Sehott, Examen didi. Brettehneideri, etc., Jenft, 1820 ; C. W. Stein, Aulhetitia 
evang. Joan., Brand. 1822 ; A. O. Calmbei^, Patrum teitimonia, etc., Homb. 
1822 ; J. T. Hemsen, DU Authentie der Schr. des Joh., Sehl. 1323 ; L. Usteri, 
Evang. joan. genuinum, Tuf. 1823 ; F. G, Crome, Probabilia haud probabUia, 
L. 1824 ; B. Froeter, Anim. in Brettuhn. probabUia, Hels. 1829 ; C. V. HaufF, 
Aalhentie und Werth de» Evang. Jok., Niimb. 1831 [also in the Studien, 
1846, p. 560 It.]; Frommann, in the Studien, 1840, IV. ; Liuige, Leben Jeau, 
I. 169 ff. [E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1872] ; Ebrard, Evang. Joh., Ziir. 1845, 
«ud Kritit der evang. Gadt., II. 1005 [also in Heraog's Eaq/U., 1861, 1868, 
and 1880, and, abridged, in Schaff-Herzog, N. Y. 1883]; A. Vigaii, Auth. de 
rifvang. de S. Jean, Mont. 1848 ; G. C. Mayer, Die Echtheit des Evang. Joh^ 
Scbaffh. 1854 ; Fwald in his Jakrb. der bibl Wiiaemichaft, 1859, 1865 [III., 
v., VUL, X., XII. ; and GSU. GeUhrle Anzeigen, 1866, p. 913]. O. The- 
dIds, Iku Evangelium der Evangeiien, L. 1865 ; C. Leuschner, Das Evang. S. 
Johannii und nine neuetten Widenacker, Ilalle, 1873 ; Niermejer (§ 161). 
TBata- and others on the Fourth Gomel, Art. in the Natioiud Rev., Jnly, 1867 ; 
C. A. Row, Historical Character of t)ie Gospels tested, in Journal of Sac. lot., 
Oot. 1865 and July, 1866, also his Jettu of the Evangdists, Lond. 1868, p. 223, 
391 ; J. I. Mombert, Origin of the Go^els, in Bib. Sac, Oct. 1866 ; Van 
Oosterzee, Dae Johannesevangeiium, vier Vortrdge, GUtersl. 1867 ; E. tr. by 
J. F. Hu»t, T. & T. Clark, 1869 ; J. F. Clarke, The Fourth Gospel and ii» 
Author, in Christ. Examiner, Jan. 1868 ; Sandav, AitiAorship and Historical 
Char, of the Fourth Gospel, Load. 1872 ; Beysiihl^, in the Studien, 1874, 
1875 ; Luthardt, St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, E. tr. by Gregory, 
Edinb. 1875 ; Lightfoot, in Cont. Rev., 1875-77 ; Geo. P. Fisher, Beginningi 

Jf Christianity, 1877, ch. X. and Art. The Fourth Gospel, in Princeton Rev., 
uly, 1881 ; Westoott, Introd. and Comm. ; Godet, Comm.j McClelUn, Th« 
Four Gospels, 1876 ; MUhgan, in Cant. Rev., 1867, 1868, 1871, and Conan^ 
1880; £zia Abbot, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evideneet, 
Boston, 1880 ; SchafT, Ch. Hist., 1, 408 if. and Smith's Diet, as above.] 

Cf. in general Liicke, Johannes, I. 70 ff. ; J. F. Pfitzenineyer, AperfU da 
oontrovertes, etc., Str. 1847 ; Base, Die TiOringer Schuie, 1856, pp. 1-69 ; A. 
Kayser, in the Strassb. Revue, XII. Hie histo^ of criticism is given veijr 
taUv by Holtzmann, in Bunsen's BOdwerk, VIII. 56 S. 

Eiegetieal helps : S. G. Lange, Die Schrifien dee vertrauten SchfUerr Jetu, 
1796 ff., 3 Pta. ; C. G. F. Liicke, Comm. iiber die SchHften des Be. Jok. 
(1820), 3d ed. 1843, Pts. 1-4 ; H. Ewald, Diejoh. Schriflen, GiitL 1861 f., 2 

On the Gospel in partlonlar r F. A. Lampe, 1726 ; J. L. v. Hosbeim, 1777 i 
S. J. Baumgarten, Halle, 1762 ; J. S. Semler, Ha^le, 1771 ; F. W. Heiel, 
Frankf. 1702 ; S. F. N. Moms, 2d ed. L. 1808 ; P. BFeitenatcin, Marb. 
1813; 0. C. Uttmann, L. 1816 [E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1844] ; F. G. Mayer, 
Linz, 1820 ; M. Wirth, Ulm, 1829 ; H. Klee, Maini, 1829 ; A. Tholuok, 
Hamb. (1827) 7tb ed. 1857 ; [E. tr. T. & T. Clark]. G. C. R. Matthiei, 
Giitt. 183T, Pt. I. ; L. F. O. Baamgarten-Cmsiiu, Jena, 1843 ff., 2 Pt» ; A. 
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Haior, Cubr. 1843 t. 2 Pts,; Lntbudt (S 221); E. W. Hengsteaber^, 1861 
I. [Bd ed. 1867 ; E. tr. T. & T. Clu^ 186fi] ; Meyer (| 5fti), 1th ed. 
18(>2 ; B. B. Bnickner, 1863 ; W. Baumlein, 1863 ; (Asli^) Eiplieation de 
rSvang. Mion 5. /«m, Gen. 18S3 ; F. Godet, Commentaire, etc.. Paris. 1861, 
2 ToU. [3d ed. 1881 ; E. tr, T. & T. CUrk, 1883 ; H. J. Riplev, Huston, 
1837 ; T. J. Coaaut, N. T. 1860 ; W. H. Vm Down, N. Y. 1876, 2 vol*. ; 
£. H. Sean, The Fourth Gotpel, tie Heart a/ Chritt, 4th ed. Bintan, 1874 ; 
Westcott, in Sptakcr'i Comm., 1879 ; Keil, 1881 ; Plummer, 1881.] 



227. The Epistle which haa last been mentioned anil wbicb 
is generally called the First, although in different form and bar- 
ing a different perspective, is a conipaQion piece to the Gospel 
of John. It is addressed to the esine circle of readers and de- 
signed to present to them the practical side of the Gnosis there 
laid down and to raise them to the higher consecration of tbe 
inner life. It has much more to do with actual facts, makes 
clear reference to existing errors in doctrine, particularly to 
the separation of the Spirit of God, Christ, and the man Jesus 
into two persons, and to false tendencies in life, as they were 
then present in the existing churches, and consents to religions 
conceptions which, from the mystic point of view, would be re- 
jected by the theologian, but which to the preacher would not 
for that reason appear any the less true or useful, At least we 
cannot avoid recognizing in this latter circumstance the traces 
of greatly divergent phases of development of the faith. 

It ia less on epistle tlum any other book in the New Testament,^ morepn^ 
erly a bomilctical essay, at the most a pastoral letter which has its r^dera 

t resent, doubtless even in a local sense. All that belongs to the form of ft 
itter from a distance is lacking, both at the beginning and end. (Tbe op- 
posite view, Ziegler, in Henke's Mag., V, 254.) 

A plan can be pointed oat in the little book only with difficulty and at 
tbe expense of tbe hearty simplicity of the course of thought. Yet it is eaaj 
to recognise as the guiding thread of the discontse, the keynote CTerywhew 
beard, the reality of the salTation made manifest bodily in Christ, and lore 
(among behevera) conditioned upon the fellowship of faith and sanctification. 
That the author now and agua dwells for some time upon one idea, and, so 
to speak, emphasizes and expands aertain striking expressions, does not 
prove, in the absence of all dialectic art, and even of all transitions, that he 
worked sfcording to a scheme. The best proof of the opposite is the difS- 
Culty aud variety of the analyses attempted. (D, Erdmann, Prima Ep. 
Joan, argum. nexia comiliam, B, 1866; Hilgeufeld, in his Zeitschr., 1859, Iv,) 
C. E. Luthardt, De prima Joannii ep. compoititume, L. 1860 ; G, T, Strieker, 
Introd. analytiqu^, etG.,Str. 1862 ; X Stocluneyer, DU Struelw dm ersten Joh. 
Brie/es, Basel, 1873, 

An attack upon DoceJ^ ideas is evident in iv. 1 B., cf , i, 1 If., ii. 18 ft. ; 
but such ideas, together with related phenomena of a dualistic Gnoaii, 
reach back into the apostolic age (§§ 72, 116 ff.). — 8. Gfrdrer, Urchrislm- 
thim. II. 368 ff. J H. A. Niemeyer, De doeetii, Hal. 1823 j Dahne, io Ersch 
and Gmber's Enq^iop., I. Pt, 26, —J. C, F. LofBer, Ep. I. Johanna gnosH- 
oot impugnare nepatur, Frankf. a T. 1784 ; C. C. Flatt, De antuAralii at 
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fnidoproph^ m ep. joati, Tiib. 1809 ; F. H. Rem, De Ep. eontUio, Tub. 
1830. 

Augustiiie, Qucuf. evang., II. 39, and tttei )am manj, bIbo Ladn Codices, 
designate the Epistle as written Ad Parihos. This peouliHritj is sot ex- 
plained ; it maf possibly h&ve been caused bj confusion with the des^nHf 
tion of tiie 2d epistle, llpit raptiroiii, which oocuis in the fragments of Clent- 
ent of Alexandria. 

Ezegetical helps on aU three epi«tles (§| 142, 226) : S. F. K. Mortis, L. 
1786 ; E. F. C. Oertel, 1795 ; H. E. G. Paulas, Ueidelb. 18^9 ; J. £. F. 
Sander, Elb. 18B1 ; J. E. Huther, 1855 [4th ed. 1880 ; E. tr. T. & T. 
Clark, 1S821 ; F. Diieterdieck, 1852 ff., 3 vols. [LUake, 2d ed. 1830, K tr. 
Edinb. 1837 ; 3d German ed. 1856 ; F. D. Maurice, 1867, new ed. 1867 ; 
Ebrazd, 1859, £. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1860 ; C. Braune, in Unge's Bibelaxrk, 
E. tr. bj Mombert, N. Y. 1867 ; Rothe, ed. MtihUutuser, 1879 ; C. A. Wolf, 
1881.] On apecial passages, bv C. F. Fritische, in Henke's Mm., ULlOitt.; 
Zi(«ler, in Gabler's Joamai, III. 1 S. 

On the first : J. S. Semler, 1792 ; H. C. Balleustedt, 1802 ; Sendtcirta>en, 
etc., 1827 (§ 86) ; C. Rickli, Luo. 1828 ; E. Haupt, Colb. 1869 [E. tr. T. & 
T. Clark, 1379] ; C. P. Wunder, Utnm prima ep. Joan, coetui e Judcat «t 
mdmo-chrislianu mixto scripta aU, Witt 1799. [Neander, B. 1851, E. tr. by 
Mra. H. C, Cooant, N. Y. 1852 ; B. Candlish, Edinb. 1S66.] 

The passage 1 Jn. v. 7, upon which numerous monographs have been 
written, plays a not uoimportant part in the history of the text. See the 
larger critical editions. 

228. Since this Epistle does not itself name its author, the 
question of its genuineness will mean only so mnch as this : 
first, whether tradition is right in ascribing it to the Apostle 
John ; and secondly, whether it actually and necessarily has 
the same author as the Foarth Gospel. The answer to the 
first question never yet has been, nor can it well be, attempted 
without regard to the last-named work ; the inner relationship 
between the two writings is so obyious, and from the moat an- 
cient times the conTiction has been so nnwaveringlT expressed 
that they belonged together, that it has not seemed possible to 
admit the apostolic origin of the one without the other. The 
same reasons appear to us sufficient for affirming the second 
point also, wliicn has been denied in modern times. Which of 
the two writings is the earlier may still be doubtful. For ua, 
the Epistle needs the Gospel as a commentary ; but inasrauch 
as at the first it had one in the oral instructions of the author, 
it is not thereby proved that it is the later. 

The number of theological oonceptuHis, peculiar both in themselTea and in 
their expression, which are common to both works, is very remarkable, and 
should scarcely need to be mentioned : itJidtia, (wii, pis, /laprvtila, JrrgXl), 
Itonrytviii, hAtm". and the phrases formed with these words ; also /Urtir in, 
ilvai h, tfir, fivAama, irfaait, txtiroi ifv^llr, paripm, ^cwrftu, rtpnrartir, and 
many others. Cf. Dion. Alex., in Euaeb., H. E., nL 2S .' wv^awrir iAMtXwt 

Only in escbatology does the Epistle seem to show an essentially different 
tlieob^cal stage fram the Gospel. For in the former alone occur the con- 
eeptious and forms of expresmon of the ordinary Jewish Christian and apos- 
toUB «xpectatii»B, iL 18, 26. But this does not constttnte a radical diver' 
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genee, such m would eompel ns to aamme a. different auUtor. The doetrine 
of the Antichrist (cf. iv. 3) ii spiritualiied ; fnith hoa even here overcome 
leu of the judgment, it. 17 ; Jewish nuteriiliBtn gives place to a Christuui 
hope of the future, iii. 2 ; the spiritual resnirection in faith is found eiplicit- 
ly, iii. 14. To attribute the differeoce that periiape Btill remains to an ear- 
lier ttage of develofiment is nnneoesurj; to refer it to the divei^ence be- 
tween master and disciple, inadmiasible ; it is sufGcient, oertaioly, to Temiod 
ourselves that a self-contained and self-cont«at mysdcism may turn its atten- 
tioQ awity from the future, while yet the conditions and prospects thereof must 
not be put in the background, concealed from the people, or neglected, bj 
thapreachcr. 

Ijie traces of Montanism which some have attempted to find (the sacred- 
ness of Christianity, xp^"!"^ distinction between mortal sins and others] de- 
pend upon exegetical extravaganoe, and orerlook the parallels in the Gospela 
and Epistles, Mt. xii. 31, 2 Cor. i. 21, etc. It would no doubt be true that 
the Paraclete, t Jn. ii. 1, has an un-Johannean signification, and Christ him- 
self an ofBce of which ^ Fourth Gospel knows nothing, provided Jn. xiv.— 
xri. necessarily made any essential distinction between the Spirit and the 
glorified Christ, and the petition Jn. xvii. 9 B,, Rom. viii. 31 were not an 
early apostolic idea. The ciraumstance that the destructive criticism could 
fix now upon the Gospel and now upon the Epistle as representing the higher 
■tage of development ia not calculated to arouse great conSdence in it« aiga- 

Fatriatic testimonies go back farther for the Epistle than for the GoapeL 
Papias in Euseb., H. E., iii. 39 ; Folycaip, Ad P\di}^., viL The Epistle it- 
self makes claim (i. 1 ff. ; iv. 14), and m an unsuspicious way, to have been 
written by an eye-witness of the gospel history. 

For older doubts respecting the genuineness, so far as they affect the Gos- 
pel likewise, see § 226. Also J. £. C. Schmidt, Bibl., I. 69. On the other 
side, M. Weber, AiUhfntia ep. I. Joan, vindicala, Hal. 1823. The Tiibineen 



tween the assumption of one author (Kostlin, Zeller) or two, in which esse 
either the Gospel (Baur, Jakrb., 1848, HI. ; IST.T, III.) or the Epistle (HH- 
genfeld,£panj. Joh., 1849, and JaArb., 1855, IV.), is regarded as older. Cf. 
Grimm, Studien, 1&17, I. ; 1849, II. A careful compariaon of the two wrib- 
ings, for the purpose of proving the diversity of authors and the priority of 
the Gospel, is eiveu by S. Hodcstra in the Ladner tkeot. Zeitschr., 1867, p. 
137 fl. 

229. Beside this so-called First Epistle of John, a secood 
and a third have also been preserved, both nameless, and not 
appearing in tradition until somewhat later. They are short 
notes to a Christian matron and to a certain Cams, — occa- 
sional writings, whose immediate occasion and recipients are 
alike unknown to us. In view of their slight extent and still 
slighter theological significance, their later mention is intelligi- 
ble, but the determination of the author difQcult- A certain 
similarity to the greater Epietle in single expressions and con- 
structions is not to be denied. An ancient confusion of the 
son of Zebedee with a contemporary presbyter at Epfaesus of 
the same name is always a possibility ; but we cannot r^ard 
the superscription as a sure indication of this, and under so in- 
timate personal relations forgery is out of the question. The 
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last epistle mentionB still another pastoral letter of the same 
author to the church of Ciuna. 

Jobannean forms of ezprewion are, in paFticular, the freqoeut nae of 
iKilStia in various connections, 2 Jn. 1~4 ; 3 Ju. 1, 3, 4, 8, 12 ; irroX^ Kcurii, 
2 Jn. 5, with I« Ayaru/Kv ,- ntpatatiir ir, 2 Jn. 4, 6 ; 3 Ju. 3, 4 ; ivrfxiTX, 
2 Jn. 7 ; the emphasis on (px«>^" '' di^I, 2 Jn. T ; x<V<k ittr\iipaiiiwn, 2 Jn. 
12 ; iMpTiipla iAi|»q>, 3 Ju. 1:! ; ix Bttv, ifSr, 3 Jn. 11, etc. 

Wiietber Kuplo is a proper name or an expression of respect may be diB- 
pnted : C. U. Ritmeier, De electa domma, Helmst. ITOG ; V. A. Krtgele, De 
K»p£f foannit, L. 1758 ; A. W. Rnauei, in the StvdUn, 1833, II. ; Laurent, 
in the Z&isehr. filr lulh. Thed., 186S, II. ~ HUgenfeld, Eaang. Joh., p. 498, 
sees in the VMpia onlj an abstractioQ for the individnal church, and in the 
whole Epbtle only ao extract from the first. Tobler (§ 2*26) regards it as a 
letter of commendation from one churob to anotber. More definitely, he 
finds in the Third Epistle a letter bom Apollos to Caius of Corinth. (1 Cor. 
L 14 ; Rom. zvi. 23.) 

On the presbyter John, see the Introdnctioiis to the Apocalypse and § 161, 

The strict rejection of heretics, 2 Jn. 10, is not an a^ument against the 
Johannean autborsbip, since the First Epistle and the Gospel also make the 
division between the two tendencies of life reiy deep. 

J. B. CarpzoT, Ep. Jo. leeunda, in his Theol. exegetioa,p. 105-208 ; H. G, 
B. Miiller, Comm. at sec. Ep. Joan., Sohleii, 1783 ; J. J. Rambonnet, De »ec. 
m. joannea, Trai. 1818 ; C. Klug, De aulhenlia ep. Joan, lecanda, Tiib. 
1823. — C. A. Heumann, Comm. in Joan. ep. III. (in the JVom Syll., L 
276) ; Senioris ep. ad Caium, Helmst. 1778 ; J. C. Stemler, De Diolr^U, 
L. 1758. — P. L. Gacbon, ATdhenticite de la Se el Se ep. de Jean, Mont 1861. 
[S. Coi, The Private Letters of St. Paul and John, Lond. 1867.] 

280. These Johannean writings worthily crowned the work 
of the Apostle. In words almost prophetic they pointed out 
to the Church the way in which it must gradually work up ont 
of the deep-worn and hard-beaten paths of the old ideas, which 
Paul had aptly called the elements of the world. But the 
movement had already begun to abate which once, under the 
leadership of highly inspired and energetic men, bid fair to 
realize on earth the wondrous things of the kingdom of God ; 
the succeeding generation gradually lost the consciousness of 
the divine spirit reigning within them, and witli it the purify- 
ing power of knowledge. The pressure from without would 
not nave choked the good seed had their minds been able to 
add to the warmth of their hope the understanding of it, in its 
ideal sense. But the process of separation between the old 
faith and the new was checked before the nature and aim of 
the latter were fully comprehended, and the Ixioks of the more 
gifted disciples remained enigmas to be solved only in a dis- 
tant future. 

Great religions revolutions, led by Btipenor minds and strong characters, 
always carry with them a great nnmber of crude minds, in which conviction 
is either less deep, or is directed toward incidental points, and which there- 
fore, when the first impulse is spent, or the leaders are gone, suddenly ap- 
pear in the foregmoud as a uomeiical majorityj in whiob the apiritnlJ 
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elemeot no longer bean rule. 
repronch can b« cftst upon any 
movement gain in fame with uieir gnuidcbildren, ftud these, ^raduallj fol- 
lowing them, at last k1>*11j and obadientiv gather abont their namea and 
watchwords (§ 296). Israel had passed throu^ Uie same experience with 
ber prophet*. 

231. This intellectual and moral atagnation reacted upon 
the literature. There arose no more a Faul or a John. The 
little that was written in the succeeding decades bears no com- 
parison with the apostolic models, which had drawn from the 
rich springs of the Spirit. But it is not only the energy of the 
discourse and the strong personality of the speaker that are 
lacking in the writings of this period. Even more striking to 
a reader of them is the inability of the writers to keep them- 
selves upon the heights of their thought so as to ennoole the 
often petty interests of the moment, to say nothing of finding 
new points of view or deeper approaches to a truth never fully 
learned. The new-lsorn Church needed the quiet of slumber 
in order to recover from the convulsive effort of her first breath 
of life. A half century passed before she opened her eyes 
again to the fructi^ing sun of thought. This new period, 
however, lies beyond the scope of our subject. 

Historicalljr we know little of this period. There is no evidence that im- 
portant writings have been lost. No prominent names can be found either 
m tradition or in extant worlu. The muck-mentioned Clement represents 
cwily the manifold, contradictory tendencies of a later lime. 

The theological result of this stagnation is very evident : from the Gospel, 
as piiie gain, the blotting out of sins by tbe blood of Christ ; no longer, bow- 
ever, through living faith and inner reeeneration, but through outward 
purification, a capul morluum of the preaching of Paul ; from the Law, the 
much-disputed circumcision given up ; the renxwning less important matters 
of public worship acctimiuodated ; in die form of church government the ayn- 
•gogue overcome ; the expectations of tbe future grossly materiaUzed. 

C. Vitringa, De ilalu ecd. a Nerone ad Trajanum {Obs$., p. 961 ff.); Kest- 
ner (§ 235); De Wette, in the Halle AUg. Lil. Zettung, 1820, I. 1 ; Bengel's 
Archiv, V. 187 ; Heubner, in Reinhard's PUm Jem, p. 420 S. 

More comprehensive special works on this period, from the older stand- 
point : J. Clericus, Hat. eccl. duorum primorum face., Amst. 1716 ; J. F. 
Cotta, AusfuhH. Kirchmhistnrie, Tub, 1T6S, 3 vols. ; A. F. v. Gudcnua, Ch»<A. 
der ersten christl. Jahrh., Wiirzb. 1783 ; Oach. da ziceUen, etc,, Erf. 1787 ; 
C. A. V. Reichlin-Meldegg, Gesck. d. Chrulenthunu, Frejb, 1830, 2 voU, ; E. 
de Presseiui^, Hat. des trois premiers iHcla, Paris, 1858 ff., 5 vols. [E. tr. 
by Annie Harwood, Lond, 1870 ff., 4 vols,] —On the basis of the results of 
the criticism of Bbut and his school : A. Schwegler, Dtu nachap, Zeiiailer, 
Tiib. 1846, 2 vols, (cf, on this work Franok, in the WUriternb. Sludien, 1848, 
II.) ; F, C. Baur, Das Chr. der dr<n ertten Jahrh., Tiib. 1853 ; A, HUgenfeld, 
Das Urchristenthum in den Hauptwendepunkteti leinet EntuncHungsgangt, 
Jena, 1855 (cf. the same author m bis ZeiUchr., 1864, II,}; EwalcC Getch. 
liraeh, Pt. 7 ; A. R^ville, L'EgSte chr. aux deax praruen liiclea, in his Eaaii 
de critique relig., Paris, 1860. — G. Uhlhom, Die altettt Kirchengeach. in ihrtr 
neuenlen DariteUimg, in the Jahrb. pr dnibcAc Theol., 1657, ILL ; 1868, 

n., UL 
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282. Here are to be noticed a few writinga which in their 
origin stand near to the apostolic circle, and u)r several reasons 
should be here mentioned ; chiefly because it is only after these 
that a final break occurs in the history of the Christian books. 
We are constrained also by the circumstance that the judg- 
ment of the early teachers of the Church varied as to whether 
these writings were to be reckoned as apostolic. These monu- 
ments of a dark time have in any case a certain value, not only 
for us, and because we have none more complete, bat in them-- 
selves, as well-meant attempts at the instruction of their con- ' 
temporaries, whose upbuilding and protection from error and 
sin the younger associates of the Apostles sought to promote, 
with a less measure of the Spirit, to be sure, yet upon firmly 
laid foundations. 

The ordinary cksBiflcntion — Canonical Books, Apostolic Fatbers, Fathers, 

— bos no longer auj value in the present stage of historical science, however 
legitJmate in the ecclesiastical field the separation of the first class from tha 
two following may be. In the first two classes criticism finds several writ- 
ings by iqioatolio men, but also (at least in the second) others which do not 
rifftLtly bear *l^i» name. 

238. The beat known among these didactic writings of a 
later time is the short and enigmatical Epistle of Jude. It 
announces itself as a general epistle to all Christiana. Yet the 
errors combated in it, which appear to be rather of an ethical 
than a dermatic nature, probably belong to a particular local- 
ity, whose state gave occasion for the writing. The author 
calls himself a brother of James, and since be at the same 
time excludes himself from the number of the Apostles, in the 
narrower sense, it is certainly natural to connect him with the 
celebrated president of the Church at Jerusalem, after whose 
death he may have taken an important place in it But this 
peculiar introduction, betraying design, arouses a suspicion 
which nothing in the contents is fitted to set aside. The Epis- 
tie does not inake a favorable impression, not so mnch because 
it appears to refer in great part to Jewish books and fables, as 
because at oar distance the passionate and excited discourse, 
in view of our complete ignorance of its reference, must fail of 
its eSect. 

The traditional opinion lecognizes in the antbor one of the twelve, who is 
called by Luke, vi. 16, Jndas of James, and who for barmonistie purposes is 
identified with the Apostle Tbadden* (Lebbeua). But this view is conti»- 
lictcd bj TB. 17. 

One Juda^ brother of the Lord and consequently also of the well-known 
James of the Acts, is known not only to the gcepel tradition, Mt. ziii. 55, 
Mk. vi. 3, but also to Hegesippus, in Euseb., H. £., iii. 19, 20, Yet others 
preferred to think of Judas Barsabas, or of a bishop of Jerusalem who lived 
trader Hadrian (Guseb., H. E., ir. 6). 
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Attempts ftt » historic*! explsnation have hitherto been nnsaceesafnl for 
the further reasou that critics have allowed tbemselTes to be too easilj mia- 
led Luto trying to bring' the erron combated into connection with otherwise 
known dogmatic heresies, for which comparisoii with the Second Epiatle of 
Peter gave occasion. The infomuitioD given bj Hegesippns (Guseb., H. E^ 
tii. 32 ; iv. 2'2) of the condition of the church at Jerusalem, at the end of the 
century, appears to throw bnt little light, if any at all, upon the Epistle 
(Credner, I. G18). ^- A. RitschI, Ueber die im Bruf da Judat charaeterwr- 
Un AntiuomUten (Studien, 1861, I.) j Ewald, GmcA. ItrafU, VII. 180 ff. 

Particular attention bail always been excited bj the quotations from tbe 
book of Enoch and from an apocryphal history of the death of Moses. 
These two works do not belong in our history (§ 293), but in that of Jewish 
literature. Tbe older science could theorize on the matter at pleasure 
(Bang, Citlum orimliii, p. 1(1 ; Cuiueus, Rap. Hebr., p. 8, 395, ed. Nicoloi ; 
Pfeifer, Cril. lac, p. 15 ; Jurieu, Hut. da dogmet, p. 24 ; Supplement to AU- 
gem. WdihUlorU, VI. 114 ; Buddani, HUt. eccl. V. T., L 162 ; tbe expositors 
on Gen. v. 24 ; especially I>ruiius, Henoch, in the CrilUi mcr., Pt. VI.). Bnt 
since the text of Enoch has been rediscovered apologetics has been endear- 
oring to render it harmless here by separating the genuine from tbe spnrioos, 
etc. (Preiswerk, MorgerU., IV. 257 ; J. F. t. Meyer, in the Studim, 1841, 
III. ; E. Murray. Enoch rettitutut, Lond. 1836, etc.) Cf. in general A.G. 
HoSmaun, in tbe Halle Encyld., II. 5. and his- translation of the Ethiopio 
text and the Prolegomena of Laurence, 1833. For tbe modem literature on 
the book of Enoch we refer to tbe Biblical cyclopiedias. — In former times 
•Iso numberless uiologetic dissertations were written npon vs. 9. See in 
general £. Arnaud, Les cUatiom apocrypha de Jude, Str. 1849 ; J. £. Car- 
penter, in tbe Theol. Review, 1868, p. 259 ft. 

That the Epistle must have been written before the destructiou of Jera- 
salem is not a logii^ly correct conclusion from its silence respecting this 
event (Guerikc), but tbe postulate of a criticism which can only in this way 
save the genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter. 

Cf. in general the literature on the Epistle of James and the second of 
Peter ; also C. Vitringa, De arfftm. ep. Petri II. el Juda (Iken's Thea., IL 
882) ; A. Jessien, De aulhentia ep. Judrs, L. 1821 ; L. A. Arnand, Essai eriL 
tar I'aath., etc., Str. 1835 ; F, Brun, Inirod. crit. i I'ep. de Jude, Str. 1842 ; 
Schwegler, Nachap. ZeUalier, I. 518 ; E. F. Gelpke, m Ersch and Gruber's 
Bncykf., II. 26 ; E. Amaud, Rtckerches criCiqva mr I'ep. de Jude avec com- 
mentaire, Str. 1851 [trans, in Brit, and For. Bv. Rev., Jul, 1859] ; Guerika, 
Batrdge, 175. 

Commentaries: Wits!nH,iWefc(mi., p. 461 ff. ; J. S. Hmike.L. 1748 ; C. F. 
Schmidt, L. 1768 ; Corrodi, Beilrdge, II. 132 ; Semler, Hal. 1784 ; F. I. 
Hasse, Jena, 1786 ; C. F. Hartmann, Ciitb. 1793 ; Moms, L. 1794 : G. 
Elias, Traj. 1803 ; H. C. A. Hiinleiu, Erl, 1804 ; M. T. Laurman, Grbn. 1818 ; 
Schneckenburger, BeUrSge, 214 ff. (and § 141>) ; R. Sticr, B. 1850 ; J. E. 
Huthcr (with Peter, § 149) [E. tr. T. & T. Clark, 1882] ; M. F. Rampf. 
1854; C. E. Scbarlmg (with James, § 145). — Ewald, Siefien Sendschrabm, 
p. 74 ff. [FronmiiHer, in Lange, 1862, trans, by Mombert, N. Y. 1867 ; 
Wiesinger, in Ohhiiusen (with 2 Pet/), 1862 ; Schott, 1863 (with 2 PeL) ; 
Bamea, N. Y. 1847 ; John LilUo, N. Y. 1851 ; F. Gardiner, Boston, 1856, 
with an Excursus and Appendix on the similarity between this Ep. and 2 
Peter, abridged from bis article in the BU>. Sac., Jan. 1S54.] — On the theo- 
logictd element cf. Schmid, BiM. Theol., II. 140. — For others, see under 2 
Peter, § 269. 

234. To a different aphere belongs the epistle ascribed by 
many aocient fathers to Barnabas, the friend of Paul and a 
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former Cypriote Levite. It has come down to us in two recen- 
aions. The Latin text, very imperfect, contains a treatise on 
the abrogation of the Law, the ordinances of which are allegor- 
ically explained and referred to Christian ideas. This is done, 
however, with much less intelligence and good taste than in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in comparison with which this stands 
in generiil upon a lotver theological plane. The Greek text, 
the beginning of which has only lately been diacoTered, con- 
tains in addition, at the end, a moralizing description of the 
ways of light and darkness. The question of the genuineness 
of the Epistle has only too often been made dependent upon 
the view taken of the value of ita contents, the more so since 
there are really no conclusive grounds of decision. At the 
present day, however, probably lew would regard the preacher 
of the early church as the author. 

Editiona by H. M^nwd, Pane, 1645 ; I. Vossins, Amst 1646 ; J. J. Mader, 
Helnst. 1655 ; G. Volkmar, Z. 1864 ; obo in St. Le Moyae, Varia Sacra, 
1865, with a full conunentarj, and in the larger coUecdonB of the so-called 
ApOBtolio Fathers, bj Couteliei, Clericus, Hefele, DreeseL Also, together 
with Clement to tiie Corinthians, in UUgenield's N. T. extra canonem recep- 
turn, L. 1866, 4 vols. The hitherto known Greek text, preserved in very 
few manuscripts, begins in the midst of a sentence of Uie 6th chapter ; the 
Latin ends with the 17th ; the whole has 21 chapters. A complete copy of 
the Greek text is found in the Codex Situuticas, discoTcred by Tischcodorf 
(S 392). [Gebhardt, Harnack. and Zahn, Pafrwn Apostoiieorwn Opem, L. 
1876 ; Saml. Sharpe, Ep. of Barnabas Jromlhe Smaitie MS., Lond. 1880.] 

The eenuiuenesa has been disputed by M&iard, Coutelier, Spanheun, 
DaiU^, Oudiu, Basnae^, Uoeheim, 'Hllemont, Semler, Rtisler, and others ( 



■e recently also by Ullmann, in the Studien, 1828, II. ; Mynster, tiirfem, 

9, II. ; Neander, Chiirch Hist., IIL 733 ; Hng.in the FVeiburger ZeiUchr., 

n. 138 i Winer, in the ReaJ^WSrier^i. ; C. J. Ififele, Dai SendichreOm dtt 



Bar., Tub. 1840; J. Kayser, U«ber den togen. BartuOxubrief, Pad. 1866 ; Hil- 
genfeld and others. 

It bag been defended, after Tobs, Du Vin, GaUand, Henke, Miinscher, J. 
E. C. Schmidt, J. G. Bosenmiiller, Gieseler, and others, by E. Henke, De ep. 
Bar. auCkenlia, Jena, 1827 ; J. C. Roerdam, De ai. Bar. authentia. Ham. 
1828. 

D. Schenkel, in the Studiai, 1837, HI., takes a middle eoorae, allowing 
only chs. i.-~vi.,iiii., xir., irii., to be genaine. A diunembennent to the ex- 
tent of rejecting the appendix, which is not preserved in the Latin, is in 
; the highest degree iustiiiable. As to the age, oonseqnently also aa to the 
author, of the rest, there is no external evidence, but only inl«niftl. (Cf. 
Hefele, in the TiA. QuarfobcAr., 1839, I.) It ia farther to be noticed that 
the author nowhere, either intentionally or nnintentionally, gives any oloe 
to his personality. 

The Epistle is characterized (1) by a decided anti-Jodaism ; (2) by am 
exceedingly imperfect Paulinism. In both of its portiotis it belongs to a 
period, or at least to a tendency, in which the Pauline doctrine of the Law 
■ud faith had on two sides chan^ped its original contents into somethmg for- 
eign, or, more briefly, had given place to another phase of theology. On 
the first point it goes so far as absolntely to deny all value to historico-legal 
u — ;_„ ^ch,, iii^ j^_^ ^y, g^^ „ ^^ even tor latael nnder the Old Cove- 
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nuit, out J tbe typioo-idealaeitte waaTalid,wldletbeciieniDcisMiD cdtteflNh 
eame from tbe devil. Thus it fomu the middle term between FbqI and 
Gnostiuiam, and might well be &ocept«b1e tu tUe Aleiaiidriaiu (Clement, 
A'lromoM, II. 373, 375, 389, 396, 410; V. 671, 577, od. Sylb. ; Origen, L 140, 
378 ; IV. 473, Riuttua), bnt by the Church, which nfter tbe time of Pmol 
retained so man; balf-Jewiih thin^ it could only be rejected. The wm- 
TBliditj of the Law for ChristiMU is nowhere tiieologicslly proved becaiue 
it it asBUoied aa a fundajiiei^&l poBtnlate. On the Moond Doint, only meagre 
f ra^menta of the Pauliite goepel appear. Faith, grace, eaJling, are wanting 
and it preachea the enli^teunent of the intellect for the typicsal undentaod- 
iag of tbe Scnpturei Mxl the ineitemeDt of the will to aavmr works. That 
it stands npon the highway which the Chnrcb has in EenerHi followed, le- 
duciog FEuilinism to a couple of abstract dogmas, and amalgamating them 
BO far sa possible with an ethical system resting upon a dilterent ba^o. 
Bi*l. dt Ui Theol. Chret., U. 557 (3d ed. 3081 [E. tr. II. 276]. Otherwise A. 
Ea^aer, L'epUre de Bamabat, in the Straub. limue de Theol., IL 202. Cf. 
Ittig, HiH. fee. prtnu, p. 121 S.; G. F. Redalob, Doctrina Julei quam expa. 
PP. ap., Arg. 1829 ; W. Steiger, Melanget, 1. 1; C. E. Franke, in Rudel- 
bach'BZ«t£iK3r.,1840, n^;P£ideper, Pauiwiw~«,p. 390ff. [E. tt.LL 119]. 

A hitherto overlooked a^ument for the proportionately higher antiquity 
of the book is ch. tt. at the end : " We spend in joy the eighth day, on 
which Jesufi rose, appeared, and ascended into heaven," iriim) col fwrtfwMj 
AriBv ■'» T«*' oi/woit. When this was written our Gospels can as yet have 
had no ezclnnve antliOTity, if they were in existence it all, for all bnt the 
third contradict this statement. Yet this view has sinoe been much dis- 
puted. For other explanations see J. Kaysec, I. I., p. 106. The Epistle thore- 
hm seems certainly to belong to the flrat century. Other modern opink«it 
Tarr from the time of Vespasian to that of Hadrian. 

Cf. in general BosenmiUler, Siit. uUerp., I. 42 fl. ; Schwe^r, NaduoMjtL 
ZeUalttr,!!. 240 ; Ritschl, AUkatA. Kirdui, p. 264 ff. ; Heberle, in Stmn's 
Sludien, 1846, I. [also Art. by same author in Herzog's Enq/ii.'] ; Fabridos, 
Bibl. grae., III. 173 ; V. 3 ; J. van Gihie, De PP. apott^ieonm doctrina 
morali, 1833 ; Hilgenfeld, Dit <nxM. VOUr, Halle, 1863, and in his ZeitttAr., 
1870, I. ; Holtnnann, tSWem, 1871, IH. ; Wieseler. in the Jairb. d. Theol., 
1S70, IV. ; foil commentary by J. G. Utiller, L. 1869 ; German translatian 
with notes by C. J. Riggenbach, Basel, 1873. On the date in particular, 
HUgenfeld, in his ZeUschr., I. 282 ; Ewald, Qe»cK IsraeU, VU. 136 ff. ; 
Weizsacker, Zur Krilik da, Bar. Bnefi, Tub. 1863 ; Volkmar, ui HUgen- 
feld's Zeilsehr., 1865, IV. [Donaldstm, Hiit. of Chr. Lit and Doctr., I.aOl, 
Lond. 1864 ; Cunningham, Din. on At Ep. of Samabat, Load. 1877 ; Eai^ 
Hack's article in Sohaff-Henog.] 

235. Finally there belongs here the Epiatle vhich Clement, 
a bishop of the church at Rome, is said to have written in its 
name to that at Corinth on occasion of certain controTorsies 
which had broken out in the latter. Without expressing him- 
self as to their nature and origin, he endeavors to lead the Cor^ 
inthians back to peace by considerations and appeals of many 
kinds, not remarkable either in thought or in form of expres- 
sion, snpported by numerous references to the Old Testament. 
Tbe opmion that this Epistle was written before the deetruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple is based upon a miaeonception. But 
it is important to realize the fact that no clearly defined der- 
matic tendency is to bo discovered in it, as would have been 
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the case had the author taken p&rt vigorously either for or 
against Paul in the gteat question of the Law. The earlier 
controyersies vatiish here, perhaps from love of peace, but more 
likely from intellectual impotenioe. 

EditionB : flnt b; P. Jnnins, Oxf. 1633 ; H. Wottou, Cunb. ITIB ; in tha 
ooUwtioti of ApMtoiio Fatheni by T. Ittig, L. 1699 ; J. L. Frev, Bob. 1742 ; 
Jaoobaon, 1838 ; J. C. U. Laarent, L. 1870 (with complete bibliograpyoal 
ftppftntua) ; J. B. Ughtloat, Lond. 1S69, and in the works mentioned in 
g 234, all from the smgle Codex Alexandrinus (g 39*2), whose text, partly 
effaoed or grown dim from age, hju necessarily been restored by conjecture 
in many single words. [An edition baaed on a newly discovered MS. in 
the library of tlie monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Famari, by Biveti' 
nios. Const. 1875 ; editions based on comparison of the two MSS., G«b- 
hardt and Hamaok, and UUgenfeld, L. 1876.] The gienutneneBB of the 
Epistle, which is frequently quoted by the early writers, has, it is true, been 
objected to by modem criticism (Banr, Paidui, 472 [E. tr. II. 61] ; 
Sdiwegler, NtuUitl. Zettoiter, II. 125 S.), yet not for coDcluaive reasons, see 
below ; also earlier by A. Calov, Clim. ^. nttlai conmnc., Vit 1673. 
Eusebius bears witness to a use of it in the churches in ancient times 
(gg 314, 317, 321), H. E., iii. 16 ; to^top tov KA^i^itrriii i/uiKiiyav^irt, p/a 
fa-mvA^ ^iftrui itryi^-il T» ui Bmiftaata . . . Tairrir 1} nol 4r wXtlmaa iiaiAri'Uut 
tthuturmiiiyiir iriUn t) «i1 mf ii/m nfrratii fyawfur, and indeed even in the 
second century, H. E., iv. 23 (g 291). After all, in view of the anonymous 
character of the Epistle and the discrepancies of tradition respecting' the 
person of Clement, it is difBcult to speak of genuineness. The integrity of 
tlie wotk has also been doubted, especially by Mnheim, who rejected 
a whole series of chapter* ; the opposite conclusion is safer, inasmuch as 
then is a gap after eh. IriL, and the aocieota quote much from the Epistle 
which is now no longer there. 

Clement of Rome (certainly not the one mentioned in Phil. iv. 3), judging 
from the nut he plays in the apoc^phal literature, must have been a man 
of no little importance in the practical afEurs of the Church ; whether from 
the confused mass of legend and fable which has attached itself to his name 
it will ever be possible to sift out a critical history is doubtful. The book of 
C. A. Kestner (Die Agape oder der gehame WeUiiiind der CKrutea mm Clement 
ge»tiftet, Jena, 1819) is nothing but a romance. Very much has already 
oeen done toward the aifttng of the apocryphal iQaterial, en>eciidly by the 
Tiibingen school and other contemporary critics, but this has first of all been 
shown, that party interest has mooiflcd the history in many ways, to such a 
degree, indeed, tiiat the person of Clement was drawn over now to this side 
and now to that Cf . Volkmar, in the Tub. Jahrb., 1836, III. 

The theology of the Epistle is a totally colorless Faulimsin, in which, 
strictly, only the formt of expression are left (i., ii., vii., xx., xxi., xixii.); of 
a thorough use of the Epistle to the Romans u particular there is no trace, 
HystJcism is wanting, salvation is externally accomplished, works again 
come into the foieground after the manner of the Old Testament (xxxiiL, 
v.), together with fear of the judgment (xxi., xxviii., xxxiv.), and the 
orchy (xL f.). Paul, James, and the Epiatle to the Hebrews (the last 
especially in oh. xzzvi.) are very obviously mingled in the theological dissert 
tation on Abraham uid Rabob (x., xii., xixi.). The work of Christ is 
essentially teaching, like that of the prophets (vii., xxi., m'i ); faith is 
properly hope (ixviL, xxxii., xziv.), but it is based perfectly weU upon pre- 
■ndT non-evangelical evidenoe (xxiv. ff.). Further see Hitt. de M Theol. 
Ckr&., II. 607 (3d ed. 318). This may aU be comprehended historicaUy 
and charitably expUined ; bat the gospel otmtent does not thereby became 
more vigorons* 
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Cf. in geaeral Oudin, SermL, I. 19 tt.; L«rdner, CrtdOnlitu, etc., IL 1, p. 
23 ff.; F^rieiuB, Bibl. Gtoc., IIL 175 ; V. 31 ; J. G. Freudenberger, HaU 
recerU. controveraia dt S. Clem, ep., L. 1755; J. Hashaid, in Schulthess' ThtoL 
NacArichtm, II. '/SB ; C. TboDiswn, AbKandl., p. 1 ff. ; A. Kajser, CtanaU 
de Home, in the Slroisb. Reoue, IL 85 ft. ; Schwerler, I. c. ; E. Gundert, in 
the Luth. ZoUiAt., 1853, IV. ff.; E. Ekker, De cXnu. Rom. ep. priore, Trki. 
1851 ; G, Uhlhorn, in Henos's fincyti. [b1k> in Schaff-Uerzog] ; R. A. 
Lipsiua, De priore ep. CUm., L. 1856 ; Stap, Originet du Chr., p. 203 ff. ; 
HUgenteld, in his ZeUschr., 1870, IV. ; A. lUriUe, E»$ait, p, 51 ff.; npon tbe 
theological contents of the Epiatle, wlao the literatare under the preceding 
Bectien. AUo C. E. Fninke.iD theXutA. Z«tbc&r., l&U.UI.; F. J. Reuchlin. 
Clem. R. doctrina, Arg. nSS ; C. KWeaanaim, Clan. R. dejutHf. per JidoK, 
Tub. 1732 ; Plleiderer, Patdinumut, p. 405 ff. [E. tr. II. 135]. 

Knodel, Hisl. AnaUkten <ta» d. Brief dei Clem. (Studiea, 1862, IT.). — Ai 
to the date full cert&intj cannot, it is true, be attained, but in geoend 

Siniona range within the period from the last jean of Domitiao to 3t6 flist 
Hadrian, and the most recent ciitios fiivor the earlier date. 

236. We liiivB now come to a pause in oar narrative. Had 
it been our purpose to write, in the strictest Beuse, tlie literary 
history of the first or apostolic century, we ehould already, 
according to tlie judgment of many of our learned contempo- 
raries, have broLi<r|)t in much which does not belong here, and 
in the opinion of others, too bttle. But lu no case would it be 
admissible to carry this history farther down, bo as to enu- 
merate and pass judgment upon those writings of the second 
century, extant or lost, which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
bear the names of men of that later time. Only this must be 
noted, that from the next fifty years so extraordinarily little 
of this kind has been preserved that from this fact alone may 
be anticipated the difSculties which embarrass the inveetiga^ 
tion of the facts still to be brought forward. 

For a luBtot^ of the N'ew Testament (commonlj Bo-culled) there is lackiiiK 
■till the Second Epistle of Peter and some sections in our Gospels ; and 
mention of Clement and Bamahaa was superfiuoos for that purpose. TIm 
limits of a literary history of the first Christian centuir depend, so far aa 
the material is cimcemed, upon the rerdict uf criticism respectiug the 
KparHt« books. We Ikave not been far from the g;reateBt possible rit&iess, 
while the Tiibingeu school goes back to a minimum, placing only five of Uie 
eitant writings with full confidence in the period before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and mauy of them far down in the second centurj. 

According to our conception, with the death of the veneration which bad 
seen this deatruction, the Ittttte between Paulinism and Judaism had, for tha 
greater part of the Church, been decided, and in such a wa; that the 
esehatologv and the tendency to asceticism and hierarchy had passed over 
from the lattcT into the whole body, while ritnals, circumcisioo, etc., had 
place to the gospel doctrine of redemption through the sacrifice of 
.Ihriat (§ 231). From that time on, after a short pause, the antitheua 
between Catholicism and heresy began to be dereloped, which before tha 
middle of the second century clearly entered into tha conscionsness of 
theology. Heresy, i. e., theolc^cal error, existed before, bnt not in contrast 
with a theology which bad already oremome Uie difference between tha 
Jewish and Christian fundamental pineiples. 
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"nie few litemry renuuDS of this period, whether genuine or sporiotu, so 
£u aa tbej make no claim to be reckoned with the Bncred liteistora of the 
New Teatament (Ignatius, PolTcucp, Fiagments of PiqnM, Hege^pus, 
Aristo, Quadnttua, AristideB), do not belong in our historj. S^ M. J. 
Ronth, lieliqtaa sacra, Ed. 2, Oif . 1846 If., 5 vol*. 

237. For in so far aa we have undertaken to write the 
bietory oE the sacred writings of the New Testament we hare 
certainly not yet come to the end of our account. Even the 
period at whose threshold we are now standing was not with- 
out influence upon the destiny of the apostolic writings, and 
moreorer brought to maturity conditions of affairs whose effect 

Xn the literature Ib too closely connected with matters 
ady considered, or to be touched apon later, to be passed 
over. On the one hand alterations of all sorts hare been 
undertaken with the extant books, which belong here all the 
more since they can even now be pointed out, and ou the other 
hand there were later books written under the nsraee of apos- 
tolic men which we cannot leave unmentioned, since the 
separation between the genuine and the spurious was accom- 
plished only gradually and not without hesitation in the 
Church. 

Tba justification of this widening of onr field it found on the one hand 
in oar definition, g 1, and on the other in onr strictly historical method, 
which most always so far as possible make allowance tor the ohronologi(»l 
•Mjnenoe ; further, in the history of the canon ; and finally, to n: ' ' 



unple, in the one circnmstance that the Second Epistle of Feter bus 
■ot loond its place in the foregoing period, and oannci appear in the next 
isolated and unrelated. 

238. After the close of the generation which had seen the 
Christian Church come into being, and which had produced 
the beginnings of Christian literature, it was natural that this 
literature should exhibit in its growth more and more numer- 
ons forms and tendencies. But it is the further development 
of the bistoncal literature which first claims our attention. Its 
urn was for the most part enrichment, and inasmach as it was 
based upon tradition, even the chronological order of occur- 
renca could not of itself alone furnish any absolute ground of 
distinction between different events. We have slreadv seen 
bow the composition of historical treatises fell from the oegin- 
ning upon the pupils of the Apostles, and that they coald not 
at once have obtained a fixed and unalterable form. Even be- 
yond the limits of the first century they might still suffer all 
sorts of alterations and additions at the hands of their possees- 
ors, who drew from the same tradition. Particular striking 
cocamples, which can be conclusively proved, altiioogh few in 
nomber, place the matter beyond doabt. 
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248 ADDITIONS TO THE FOUBTH GOSPEL 

On tlie Usting Titalitj of oral tradition ef. &Uo g 242, the declustkiD of 
Pspiaa, g 175, aud the circimutance that down to the time of Jostin no qno- 
tMiODS from written UospeU meet ni (g 173). 

239. Two such additions are found in the Fourth Gospel. 
The older one, very early bound up with the book, forma an 
appendix to it, added very probably by a younger pupil of the 
Apoatie, who wished thereby to bear witness to the apostolio 
origin of the thus enriched work. This addition has for its 
object not so much to preserve from oblivion a single scene 
from the life of Jesus as to explain and correct a common mis- 
conception as to the death of the disciple and further to re- 
store, by a solemn decliu-ation of the Lonl, the rank of Peter, 
compromised by his denial. Another and much later addition 
is the narrative of Jesua' decision respecting the adulterous 
woman, which now stands in the eighth chapter of the same 
Gospel, but which has not been able to preserve a definite 
position in all the copies. 

Appendix, eh. xzL Hie high antiquity of this paMag« ii clemr from the 
total silence of the nuwuscripta, ancient version*, and Church Fathers re- 
specting a doubt which has at the present day become very Btrong. For 
ourselves its force depends chiefly upon the snfBciently wairanted arrange- 
ment of the whole Gospel of John given fay ns in § 214 S., which is more- 
over externally rounded oft and brought to a close in xx. 31 (especially by 
fii0\iv Ts^r). It is not enough merely to cut away zxi. 24, 25, since the 
•nura in this passage cefeis not to ch. xd. but to the whole book, and the 
otlier Tuvra in VS. 1 posses over the immediately preceding ; moreover XT J. 
23 forms no close. Others have lu^d to the same purpose the conception 
of the Parousia in vs. 22 (cf. on the other hand xiv. 18 S,), the designation 
of the beloved disciple, vs. 20, which, however, is also found in ziii. ^13, and 
the evidences of a special purpose. Let it be noted in passing that vs. 14 di- 
rectly contradicts Lk. xxiv. and the whole vs. 49 of that chapter, while agree- 
iagwith Mt. xxviii. 16. 

The sporiousness has been maintained, after Grotios, Le Cleic, and P&S, 
by Paulus, in the If. Repert^ II. 327, aud in the Memorab., V. 176 ; Ber^ 
tholdt. Do Wette, Credner, Schott, in their IntroductioDS ; the last espe- 
cially, De origine et indoU cap. ult. evang. Joan., Jena, 1826. Also J, Gnr- 
litt, Explic. c. SI Joan., Hamb. 1806 ; Liicke, in his Commeutaiy, and many 
others. See Hoekstra, in the LMner thtoi. Zeitichr., 1667, p. 407 tl. 

The gentdneness is defended by nearly all the ancient writers, and among 
moderns by Miehaelis, Eichhorn, Weescheider, Hug, Guerike, Kiihnj^ 
Tfaoluck, etc. ; in special writings : J. G, F. Papst, De ai^htntia c. £1, ErL 
1779 ; J. F. Krause, Vindidas cup. nil., Reg. 1793 ; Velthnsen, in his Sft- 
loge, IV. 142 ; J. C. L. Handschkc, De oMhaOia, etc., L. 1818 ; Kdr^ 
berger 0$lerprogrtman, 1822 ; M. Weber, Avtientia cap. uil. . . . vrndie., EaL 
1823 ; J. Simon, Cap. uU. . . . vmdic., Arg. 1831 ; J. H. Redding, De au- 
tkentut, etc., Gron. 1833 j P. Doumecq, JntegriU de IVv. de Jean, Mont. 1836; 
H. L. SchetFer, Examen du Sle ch., Str. 1839. Cf. in ^neral, C. Wieseler, 
Indagatar nam loci Marc. 16, 9 iqq. el Jo. tl geavim sirU, Giitt. 1839 ; F. 
Vermeil, Ktade fw te Sle ch. de Jean, Sti. 1861. [For a full discnssiMi, sae 
Godet, Comm., II.; Meyer, in loc.] 

Ch. vii. 63-viii. 11 is wanting in more than fifty of our manuscripts, among 
them many of tbe oldest (eq>ecially Sin, Alex., Vat., Ephr., San^U.), in 
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most of the oriental veniong fuid Greek Chqrch Fathers. MaDj codices 
have asteriska, oboli, or other nuirks of suspicion against it, some place the 
pericope at the end of the Guspel, oQierg after vii. 33 or Lk. xxi. Luvhtnaim 
and TiBchendoFf reject it, Griesluch, Vater, Scbnli, and others bracket it. 
For further details see the critical editions. The authenticity of the nan^ 
tive is not to be doubted ; the apparent repulsivenesB of the contents would 
scarcely have led to its omission. MoFeorer the style is different from that 
of John. The manuscript text is very uncertain (perhaps translated from 
the Latin, at least in a recension ?) Special easajs bj J. F. F. DettinerSf 
Vindicia aUtrrln, etc., Fnnkf. a. O. 1793 ; C. F. Staudlin, Pericopa . . . 
auti^Mia defendUw, Gdtt. 1806 ; S. A. Bnddingh, Cap. 8 mang. Joan., Lejd. 
1833 ; E. T. Beck, Sur tatHJientidle de Jean 8, etc., Str, 1839 ; Schulthesa, 
in Winer's Jaumal, V. 257 ; Dieck, in the Heidelb. Studiea, 1832, IV. ; 
Oesterlen, in the WUrUemb. Studien, 1839, II. ; 1840, I. ; Hitiig, Joh. Mar- 
cut, p. 205 ff. ; Matthffii, N. T. ed. major, IV. 359 ; Doumecq, see above. 
[Meyer, in foc.j 

For the BpnnousnesB of the words, v. 3, 4 : iicttxoii4mr . . . rea^iitnt, there 
is much less evidence. They appear also to be presupposed by the narrative 
in vs. 7 ; moreover it ia easy to explain their omission. Yet Griesbach and 
others have bracketed the passage, Tischendorf, Merer, Muralt, Tregelles, 
have rejected it. L. A. DieSenl»ch, in Bertholdt's Journal, V. 1, discovers 
several other lesser interpoladona in the same Gospel. 

240. The additions which give to the Gospel according to 
Mark its present rounded beginning and end must certainly 
be of later date. This was not the first attempt made to give 
to this book, which seemed to break off altogether too ab- 
ruptly, a more becoming form. An older and much shorter 
close is Btill found in the manuscripts. The later, longer one 
is compiled from the accounts of Luke and John ; but it has 
also appropriated leas authentic elements, belonging to a later 
legend, and joins them not very skillfully to the genuine text. 
The addition at the beginning of tbe same Gospel, which be- 
trays the same purpose of chronological completeness, and is 
drawn in a similar way from the previously existing accounts, 
may be considerably older than thut at tbe end, since external 
traces of its later addition are no longer to be discovered. 

That the Gospel of Mark (§ 189) closed with ivi. 8, iipoBcvrrc yif, and 
that conseijuently vss. 9-20 are a later addition, is clear from the following 
eonaidemtions : vs. 9 ff. is wanting in Cod. B. and Sin., and in Armenian and 
Arabic manuscripts ; several later codices still have after va. 8 the remark: 
ri\ar t» Tirii irrrypipaii hti iti TXqpoirrw i ibtrrytXurHii, ir toAAd?! 3) kbI 
ravTo tiptTM' 'Amirrit K. r. K, or similar fononlas. A scholium (Codd. 23, 
34, 39, 41) terms the shorter recension the laipiB*<rr4par. In the time of 
Euaebius tJie addition was wanting irx'thr it Snuri toii imr/pJafotj, and ia not 
, supplied in all the codices with the Eusebian Canons (g 385^ Jerome, Ad 
Htdib. '. in rarafrrtur evangdia, omnibvt grade libru pane hoc cap. non ia- 
bentStus (_Opp^ III. 96) ; so several other ancient writers ; yet Iremeus knows 
it. For other patristic testimonies see tbe worka of the modern critics. 

Instead of Ote received teit Cod. t. reads : irdmi Si ri Tofitrry'^^" ™' 
wt/H rir Tlfrpoy irvniffuit ^{^TTtiAiu- furi )i ravra ital airit 6 'IiiirBiii iwh ivn-oXiil 

ntniplia. So also Cod. Bobbienais of the Old Latin version. 
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Tb. 9 ff. U tram Jdm, n. 12 from Luke, and tr Mpf fuy*^ if eridendy 
the exegetieal ceiutn^ of hii aamtiTe ; in ti. 14 a gUmpse of the history of 
"nunaai appears, in vm. IT and 18 the nuratiTe* in Acts ii. and xxviii. 3, as 
well as the legend of the poisoned cop of John. Moreover the account of 
thew event* lua no coooectioit with the prediction inn. 7; aiMi TB.8oontT»- 
dicte y». 10. 

Griesbach bracketa the addition, Tiachendorf strikea it out ; aee in gea- 
eral Ilottin^r, Cenlw., p. 131 ; R. Simon, Hist, dti tatt, ch. li. ; J. A. Ori- 
•nder, Ptatrrma eommata Marci genama, Tiib. 1753 ; Storr, Opp^ TIT - 50 ; 
Hezel, in the Sdiriflfoncher, II. 364; ScbnltbeM, in fho Ant^xkUn, III. 3; 
Scbott, <^., U. 131 ; Himlj, Dt Jeiu aicemu (Arg. 1811], p. 14 ff. ; Hit- 
ng, Joh. Marcus, p. 191 ff. ; Credner, 1. 106 ; Fritiache in hia ConunentAr]'; 
Wieaeler (§ 239) ; I^ichniann, in the Heidtlb. Studien, 1830, p. 843. [Ueyer, 
tn loe.; Baigoa, The Loit Tmlix Verm of Sl Mark, Uzf. 1871.] 

That L 1-:^ (1-15 ?) it only ft compilation from Matthew and Lnke, or 
at least a biieC redaction in accordance with them of the beginning of the 
gospel history, has been seen and shown by all who hare called Mark a com- 
piler at all (g 189). The queKtion presents itaelf whether the whole book 
really has the same character as thu introdnctioQ ; and in so far as me ia 
justified in denying this, it follows that the latter betrays the hand of a siqf- 
plemcnter. Lachmann, in the Heiddb. Studien, 1830, rejects only tlu quoto- 

241. Other additiona of less importance bave been preserved 
in Bome manuscripts, some of which have found their way into 
our editions. They arose partly through the introduction of 
single anecdotes or sentences, partly and particulitrly after 
people began to ase the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
by preference, inasmuch as their great similarity led their 
readers or possessors to supplement one from another. Yet 
this tendency belongs rather to a later time, and it will there- 
fore be more fitting to return to it under the history of the 
text. Similar small amplifications occur in the Acts of the 
Apostles beside the just mentioned part of our account. Yet 
many additions of this kind m>ty have been made in early 
timeB of which no knowledge has come down to ua, since after 
these books had gained public rect^ition such arbitrary dt;al- 
ing with them must have ceased. 

The best known examples of the addition of whole portions of discoui'ses 
OP anecdotes are in Lk. vi. 5, in Cod. D. in both languages, Mt. xz. 28, in the 
same manuscript, and in nuuij of the oldest tditiu Codices. Cf. J. A. 
Osiander, De iraigni addilamento Cod. Cantabr., etc, Tiib. 1755. 

In the Acts, beside many additions only preserved in Latin (or perhaps 
ori^nally written in Latin), there are also some in Greek : e. g., liv. 2, U ; 
xvi. 38 ; xviji. 26 ; xdii. 25, especially in Codd. D, E, and their translations, 
in the margin of the Philoieuian Version, etc. 

For examples of conformation and other less enrichment of the Sjmoptista 
we Ut. XX. 22, 23, xxvii. 35, Mk. vi 11, Lk. ii. 56, xi. 2, xvii. 36, in the 
printed editions ; and many in the mannscripts. Cf. § 358. 

What U. Bettig (Ephem. Giti., III. 36) says in his essay, De foibusdtati 
4MI. locit ab initio cum iu non amjunetit lid addiiit, is based entirely upon 
•objective historioo-dogmatia conjectural criticism. 

242. But the gradual dissemination of these historical wri- 
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tings did not prevent the preaeiration and active propagation 
of oral tradition. Pioas stories, embellislied, in accordance 
with the taste of the time and of the multitude, with miracles 
painted in more and more glaring colors, were demanded for 
the satisfaction of the religious wants of the people, and the 
narratives famished by the older books were soon no longer 
safficient to gratify this perverted taste. While these books 
were becoming estubliahed in the Chnrch legend bad bad time 
to become fixed there also, and waa able thenceforth to main* 
tain equal rank with them. But tradition fixed its attention 
especially upon those portions of the sacred history on wbicb 
the older narratives appeared incomplete or were entirely si- 
lent, and gradually drew within its field all the persons belong- 
ing to the family of Jesus or mentioned in the former histories, 
embellishing their lives and sturounding their figures with 
a sacred radiance which shone the more brightly as it rose 
from a darker background. 

How litHe the propagation of oral traditioD in the Chnrch was ever quiet 
may be seen in pEtrticnlar from the fuct that majiy of the most widelj-spread 
ideas respectiiig the K<»pel hlBtoiv have no other source ; e. g., the birth id 
JeauB in a cave, which is distinctly attested by the apocryphal Gospels and 
onl; apparently excluded by the canonical ; the three kings instead of the 
indefliiite niunber of Magi ; Anna the prophetess as the mother of Mary ; 
Magdalene as a penitent ; the age of Joseph ; the form of the cross ; not to 
Bpeak of many things whose conTentioual form owes its existence to a fieak 
Of artistic fancy. 

An accurate comparison of the extant apocryphal Gospels with one ait- 
other and with the few parallel passages in the canonical, as well as of the 
endlessly varying recensujoa of Oie former, shows how living was the inner 
thonght, how little the significance of the exact words. Cf. in general R. 
Boffmann, Diu Ltben Jesu nach den Apoeryphtn, L. 1851. 

243. But legend did not always develop in such naive and 
poetical simplicity that the desire for its creations can have 
been the sole ground of its origin ; nor even an unconscious 
desire for a more definite form of the history, whose details bad 
often vanished, whose outlines were uncertain, or which other- 
wise did not furnish to the imagination suEGcient occupation, 
and consequently provoked it to freer play. Much more fre- 
quently there was interwoven with it a certain party interest, 
which may be recc^nized by the preference and exaltation of 
certain names at the expense of others, by a stricter separation 
of those once more closely connected, or a closer connection of 
those once farther separated, by the carrying back into former 
times of later facts, by the prominence of certain places and 
their ecclesiastical importance, by the extension of the for- 
merly more confined apostolic activity, and in general by the 
subordination of the events, whether embellished, fabricated, or 
only transformed, to a ruling idea, and to the purpose intended 
to be subserved. 
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252 SPECULATION. 

Everr mighty lerer of hnmaji sctiTitf divides individuals and separates 
tbe masseB in tta train. Religion is no exception, especially when it becomes 
theology, nhere diSereDces in mental endowment are added to the ferment 

Jroduced by other causea. The historical interest of a religious literature 
es in no small part in this fact, all the more as the religious element dimin- 
ishes, as is the case with the apocirphal hterature. 

Cf. in general on the apocryphal literature of the N. T. : the well-known 
Histories of Ecclesiastical Literature by Cave and Oudin; also J. A. Schmid, 
Pteudo-V. T., liehaat. 1707; Pieudo-N. T.. Hehnst. 1699 ; T. Ittig, Hut. 
Sec. I., p. 1 ff. ; idem, De PP. Apotl., p. 12 fE. ; R. Simon, Higt. du lezte, cha. 
3, 7, 8 ; his Nouv. remarque*, ch. 1 ; Mill, Proleg., poisim ; J. Lami, De trudil. 
aposU, p, 176 ff. ; A. V. Dale, De orig. idolol., p. 253 B. ; Pritius, Inlrod., p. 
^68, ed. Hotm. ; I. de Beansobre, De N. T. U. apocr., BerL 1734, German 
tianslatioQ in Cramer's Beitriige, I. 261 0. ; Hagemann, Hitt. Nachricht. v. 
N. T., p. 646 ft, J J. F. Cotta, KinAmgesch., II. 1107 ff. ; H. Corrodi, Be- 
leuchlung der Geirh. da Kanora,pai!aim ; J. A. Stark, Gesch. des eraten Jakrh., 
Pt II. ; J. F. Kleuker, Ueber die Apokryphea det N. T., Hamb. 1798 ; J, 
E. C. Schmidt, Einl. ins N. T., p. 234 fE. ; ThUo, ProUg. ad Acta Tktma ; 
J. Pons, Lea apocryphet du N. T., Mont. 1830 ; A. Dillmann and E. Hof- 
nuum. Art. Piendepigraphen, in Herzog's EncyU. 

Collections : Narrationet apocr. de Chriato et rebv* chr., in the appendix of 
Cateckesis Lxttheri gr<zco-lai., tA. M. Neander, Baa. 1567; Codex paeudepigr. 
V. T. cMxtiu, etc., by J. A, Fabrioins. Ed. 2, Hamb. 1722, 2 vols. ; idem, 
Codex apocT. N. T., Hamb. 1703-43, 2 vols. ; cC. also his Bibl mec.. III. 
168 ; XlV. 270 ; Spiciiegitim Palrum et harelicormii Sax. I., II., III., by J, 
E. Grabe, Oxt. 1698 ff., 2 vols. ; A. Birch, Audarium cod. apocr. Fahridani, 
Ft. I., Hamb. 1804 ; Corput apocryphorum extra biblia, ed. C. C. L. Schmid, 
Had. 1804, Ft. I. ; Codex apocr. N. T., by J. C. Thilo, Vol. I. L. 1832 
(only Gospels). A new collection has been begun by Const. Tischendorf, 
of wbich tbere have appeared thus far Ada app. apocrypha, L. 1851 ; Evan- 
gdia, 1853 ; Apocalypses, 1866. 

We pass over the numerons translations into modem languages. Tet we 
may mention here, on account of its copiousness, whiob, however, is almost 
ita only merit, the Dictionnaire det Apocryphei of Abb^ Migne, Paris, 1836, 
2 vob. 4°. 

244. Finally, more mighty and dangerous still in this direc- 
tion ivaa the effect of the contact of Christianity with Jewish 
and heathen speculation. The history came thereby altogether 
anprotected into the power of the idea, which used it arbitra- 
rily to serve its own purposes. More than one philosopher of 
that period who, having attached himself externally to the 
Church, but not having taken his stand upon its historic basis, 
had become tbe head of a sect, doubtless thought he could sup- 
port and commend bis doctrine by an appropriate adaptation 
of the history of Jesus. Now inasmuch as it was generally 
treated not so much as a matter of historical knowledge as of 
religious faith, tind in proportion as tbe latter is more pliable 
and changeable than the former, the history mast have lost in 
fixedness, and even its essential part must have been eaten 
away by tlie aftergrowth in wbich it was enveloped. 

On this and the following sections cf. also g§ 292, 508. — B. Germon, Dt 
vett. karetieit eedet. codicwm ayrniptoribut, F. 1713. 
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245. It is highly probable that this was the origin of those 
books which the ancients call the Gospels of Cerinthiis, Car- 
pocrates, Basilides, Apellea, and still other speculators of that 
syncretic metaphysics which is genemlly known under the 
name of Gnosticism. These writings muy h&ve arisen in dif- 
ferent ways, by selection from the extant material, as well as 
by addition of new, in varying degrees of mixture. Our 
knowledge respecting them ia scanty, in part untrustworthy, 
and seldom definite enough for the purposes of science. The 
degree of similarity of these Gnostic Gospels to our canonical 
books can in no case be asceitained with certainty, yet it may 
probably be asserted that in the first half of the second cen- 
tury there had as yet been no wholly free and fanciful fabrioap 
tion of the history. 

CennthiiB appears to belong to the end of the first centiur ; he u not ao- 
cased of interpulation, but of mutilation (Epiph., Hot., zxviii. 5, xpitrroi t^ 
mri VLwrBaiar ibarfytfdif iiA liipmn kb] elix ^¥i J^t he bad the genealogy). 
The Eame wnter, xxi. 14, ascribes to Iiim the uae of the Ebiouitic Goapel, 
by which he may possibly mean the same thing. Iretueus, iii. II, appeon 
merely to say that his school found Mark Buit^le for their purposes. Cf. 
H. E. G. Paulus, Hiitoria CerinlAi, Jena, 1795 ; Schmidt, in his Bibl., I. 181; 
Jablonski, De regno miilenario CervUhi (0pp., Vol. III.), and § 313. [Mos- 
heim, I. 250, Murdock'g trans. ; Sohaff, Ch. Hist., I. 236.] 

The same passages iu Epiphaniua speak alao of Carpociates, who proba- 
bly, like most of the foUowing, belongs to the middle of the second century. 
Jerome, Adv. Lucif., 0pp., II. 100 Trib. : ad eoi venio hirrelieoi qui evan- 
geUa laniaverunt, Salummwn qumdam et Opkita» , . . et Carpocratem et Ce- 
rinthum et hujus auccetiorem Htbuman (/} guonim plurimi vwenle adhuc Joanne 
ap. enmertmt. 

On BasUides, see Ori^ on Luke, Om., HI. 933 : atau* fuit BasUide* 
tcribere evang. et mo nomine titulare ; cf. Jerome, Protrra. in Matth. Accord- 
ing to other accounts (Euseb. it. T) one might infer an exesetico-pbilosi^hi- 
cal writing upon an older Gospel (or rather, perhaps, on the Gospel in the 
abstract), in which he had brought forward his Tfpar^di fui«airoi>at ; e. g., a» 
Iren. i. 24, Tertull., Pnaa-^ 46, Epiph. xxir. 3, and Theodoret, Hot. fab., 
i. 4. The quotations in Clem. Alex., Slmm., I. 340, III. 426 a^ree with 
canonical texts. A free treatment (of the Epistles) seems to be indicated 
by the fragments in Hippol., Adv. kixrei., upon which see Jacobi, Banlidet 
SenUntia, etc.. B. 1S52 (cf. § 292). The Gospel of Basilide» and the Tradi- 
tions of Matthias (§ 26a) are identified by Gundert, in the ZeiUdiT./ilr luth. 
TheoL, 1856, 1. 

Valentinus (f 160) is said to have bad another Gospel beside the canon- 
ical ones (fuum pnUer hac nostra, Pseudo-Tertull., Prascr., 49), by which is 
doubtless meant tbat which his adherents called the Euangelium veritatis 
(Tien., iii. 11 : m nihiio convenient apoatolwum evangeiiit). But neither what 
Tertullian says of him. Prater., 38 (§ 508), nor the expression used in the 
Episloia ad Floram of his pupil Ptolenuens (Epiph., Hta:, nxiii.), nor yet 
the quotations in the Ejxerpla ex Theodoto in Uie works of Clem. Alex., 
lead us outside the range of the canonical Gospels. The probably Valen- 
tinion work riirrn aafta, which, preserved in the language of Upper Egypt, 
is now in the British Museum (Woide, in Cramer's ^itrage. III. 81 ; Dulau- 
rier, intbe JnumaMx., IV. 9, p. 634, since printed, ed. Schwartxe and Peteiv 
mauu, B. 1851), appears also to agree for tiie most part in its not infrequent 
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nspel qnotatiou with Matthew. Cf. also Bnddens, PhUot. h^^ p. 409 B.; 
0. Hooper, in the Mtu. Hag., II. 

Of Apelies Origen sajB, Opp., TV. 62 : eeangdia purgavU. Epiph., Har., 
xliv. 4, thus apostrophizes him : il ft QaiKti ^aiiMrtxt i'^ riji tfUu ^pof^i ml ft 
fioC^ti Kora^fiviM'tiSj &pa yoGv iTprHjc inAOuraj K. t. A. 

Several Church Fathers (Clem. Alex., Stnm^ HI. 445, 452, 46fi ; Oiig., 
Opp., III. 933 ; Epil^ Hcrr., IziL 2, etc.) speak d a Gospel of the Egjf 
iituis, which afcon^ar to the quotations from it (also in Clem. Rom., Ep. il., 
without name) must have been theosophico-aacetio in its contents, and is said 
to bave been need by Docetn, Encratitas, and Sabelliane. M. Scknecken- 
burgnr, Das Evang. der ^gypter, Bern, 1834 ; Hilgenfeld, N. T. extm ca- 
nimem receptunt, IV. p. 43. 

1 be email portions which have been preserved of the text of aU thew 
Gospels render it impouible at the pcesent day to venture an opinion, or at 
least to establish it, respecting their relationship, conjectured hj many, with 
the Hebrew or Petrine Gospel. For the fraements and testimonies, see 
FabriciiiB, L 339 ff . ; Grabe, I. 31 ff. ; II. 36 ff . For the literature cf. ako 
§ 199, and in general §§ 292, 608. 

The very recent corruption of the Gospel of John of which the so-^alled 
New Templars (Chrc'liem prirnili/s') at Farie made use, of which there waa 
much talk about 1830, maj here be passed over. F. Miinter, Nolitia cod. 
grac. evang. Joan, variation contmentii, Hafn. 1828 ; Ullmann, in the StudUn, 
1828, IV. J Thilo, Cod. ap., I. 317 ; French translation in the acMjaUed ie- 
vUiam, or book of worship, 1831. 

240. The most famous work of this kind is the Gospel of 
Marcion of Sinope, a Gnostic of the middle of the second cen- 
tury, whom the ancient writers and many modems accuse of 
a corruption of the Gospel of Luke, undertaken for the same 
purpose, while others in recent times have, so to speak, re- 
versed the relation. The truth of the matter is probably sim- 
ply this, that this heretic, a sworn enemy of Judaism, reject- 
ing all the Gospels then known, prepared one for himself, for 
which he drew his material by preference from that of Luke as 
the least Judaistic. A similar charge was made against him 
with reference to the Epistles of Paul, whom alone he recog- 
nized as an Apostle. In reality, therefore, his books were 
emasculated editions of different apostolic writings, not diplo- 
matic corruptions ; the crime which is charged upon Marcion 
was altc^ther impossible at a time when there were only 
nameless gospels and no cation. 

On Mareion (floorished 140-170) cf . also §§291,362. — Iren. i. 27 ; Tep- 
tull,. Adv. Marc., v. ; Epiph., Hot., ilii. ; Tbeodoret, Bar. fab., i. 24. The 
Church Fathers not only diarge him in general with intentional corraptioD, 
•ud with great animosity, because, as they declared, it was done on purely 
dogmatic grounds (Tert., Adv. Marc., iv. 6 : contraria qufttnte nue tenlentia 
erasit . . . amtpelenlia reaervainl), but Tertullian and Epiphaniua also go 
through the whole work in detail, in order to point out the mutilation point 
by point. This jtidgment has been adopted without reservation by most 
earber writers, and by many modems ; indeed, the attempt baa been made to 
restore the work of the heretic according to the representations of this patris- 
tic attack (Das Eoang. M. in a. urspr. Gestalt, by A. Haim, Kon. 1823, printed 
in ThUo, Cod. opwT., VoL L). Cf. Olshamwn, EdWeii (far JEwi., p. lOTff.; 
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R. SmOD, Mill, Hng, Guerilce, uid otben. W&lch, Kelzergackidile, I. 604 ; 
Hosbeim, D« nbu» Chr^ 408 ; Hatter, Onoat., U. 238 ; Neander, Chiirch 
Hiitory, II. 534 ; Grual^ p. 311 ; Gratz, Unlena. Uber Marc. Evang., 1818 ; 
H. Rhode, ProUgg. ad quceationan de evang. M., Be. 18^ ; C. E. Becker, 
Exameti eric, de renang. de M., Str. 1837 ; F. Ueim, Marcion, ta doctrine «t 
aon ihcmgiie, Str. 1862. Marcion u raid to have called thii work the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and, thoQKh only thtODgl) a Uter mleundenttanduig (Dialog. 
de fde, in 0pp. Ofigen.,!.. 608), to have maintaiued that it mu written bj 
Jesua himself and completed bj Ptud. Bat the circumstance that no apoft- 
tolie name was assumed a« authority foi the histoi^ led Grieahach (Om., II, 
125 ; of. Paulus, Contemat., I. 115 S.) to a much milder judgment. Semler, 
( Vomde m Toamson, see § 180, and in other places) first conjectured that 
Marcion had au oldet and stwrter Gospel befoie him, and Eichhom asserted 
that the canonical Luke was an elaboration of the work used bv Maici<m. 
He was followed at a greater oi less distance by J. E. C. Schmidt, m Heuke's 
Mus., V. 468, and in bis BiU., II. 365 ; Corrodi, Bibelkanon, II. 172 ; Ber- 
tholdt, Gieseler, and others ; tee § 362. 

Recent criticism has taken up Eichborti's idea again with poeitiveness : 
A. Ritschl, Das Evang. Marciont u, da$ Evang. des Lucas, Tiib. 1846 ; F, 
C. Baur, in the TiOi. Jahrb., 1»46, IV., and m the KrU. Unten*. Ober die 
Em., p. 397 flf, Schwegler, Nachapoit. Zeit., I. 260 ff., does not poeitivel^ 
assert the dependence of our Luke npon the Giospel of Marcion. Thia 
theory has been opposed especially by G. Volkmar, iu the Jahrb., 1850, I., 
II. ; idem, Dtu Evang. M., L. 1852 ; also in a certain sense by Ililgenfeld, 
in bis J\D,t\n (§ 199), p. 448 f., and especially in the Jahrb., 1353, II. ; he 
only admits that Marcion may have had some better readings than we. 
Ritschl retracted his view {Jahrb., 1851, IV. 528), and Baur (Marew, in 
the Appendix, 191 ff.) modified his in essential points. Cf. still D. Harting, 
De Mardone luctint evang. vi ferbir adidieralore, Trai. 1849 ; G. F. Fiank, 
in the Studien, 1855, II. 

From this whole discussion the following results appear to have been 
reached up to the present time with full certainty : (1.) Tertullian and Epi- 
phaniuB are not sufficient for a clear nnderstanding of the ai;tual material 
constitution of Marcion's Gospel, partly because they are intent not upon a 
Ut«rary-critical purpose, but upon a dogmatic and polemic one, and partly 
because their accounts are neither complete nor altogether harmouions. (2.) 
In many of the alterations pointed out by them it is not at all a]»iarent 
what was to be gained for the system of Marcion thereby. Some of them 
are readings which might be placed on a level with the received or even 
preferred to them, e. g. Lk. zi. 2, iKiira rh mtufui o-ov; viii. 19 is wanting ; 
viii. 21 with the question standing in Mt. xii. 48 ; i. 22, aiiltlr ty»ia, and Om 
two membere transposed ; di. ^, timpir^ instead of the number ; rvii. 2 
adds il ^4 iyriiii; zviii. 19, /i4 in hiyi iyaeir ih irrir, etc. (3.) Moat ot 
the longer passages, with the rejection of which he is charged, are actually 
such that they would oome into conflict vrith the basis of his theology: i. 1— 
4, 15 ; liii. 1-9 ; xv. 11-32 ; zix. 29-46 ; xx. 9-18 ; also some smaller ones: 
xriii. 31-34 ; ixii. 28-30 ; ziii. 28, wirraf JiKofauj Instead of the prophets and 
patriarehs ; xvi. IT, K6yoy 0(ov {^v_) instead of ri^ov ; xx. 37, 38 ; xxii. 16 ; 
much of irii. 35-51, etc. (4.) It is not correct to say that after the omis- 
sion of such passages (though not all) a better connection is produced be- 
tween what remiuns. The proof of tins has been made plausible in but a 
few passages, where it is not surpriring considering the composition and 
editing of the Synoptic Gospels. (5.) The theory of a pro-Mareionite origin 
nal ot Luke and a post-Maroionite canonical Gospel stands or falls with t ~ 



assertion that Mark copied from the latter. (B.) The di-'^tinct and agreeing 
' ' ' }f the ancient writera that the Gospel of Mareion began wita 
mediately connected with iv. 31, is ^most suflicient of itself to 
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eatabliah the view of &n arbitrary adntatioii of Luke. (T.) The eziatenc« 
of a shurter origiiuU of Luke, Uiough conceivable in itself (g 203], could 
■oarcely be carried down to the time of Marcion ; and if it could, the pas- 
Bionate defeuM of tbe Cfuioiiiaity of a Gospel of Luke so altogether lata and 
new would be inconceivable. 

But least of all ought those to have taken the field afainst Marcion who 
called Mark an epitomizer of Matthew and Luke ; for tms epitomiaer would 
have done, mutalU mutandii, exactly what Marcion ia blamod for doing, 
Bud deprived the ChrigtiauB of the advantage of a full reading, rich in doc- 
trine, iu order to foist itpoD them a history certainly cheaper, but also more 
scanty. In general, if it wei« true that our ayuoptiatd manipulated the 
gospel tradition according to particular dogmatic points of view, they would 
■11 stand upon tbe same ground as Maiciou. 

247. Finally, as the writinga of the Apostles became more 
and more a rule of fnith, the necesBity of commending every 
doctrine by Bome sacred name brougnt into exiateoce a new 
literature, which was soon richer than that of the first centary, 
and often supplanted it. Catholics and heretics vied with one 
another in composing, under the assumed name of some apos- 
tolic personage, histories, or doctrinal works, whose number 
even is unknown to us, and whose fate is in most cases as 
obscure as tbeir origin. This practice, already in favor among 
the Jews, was the more general from tbe ease with which the 
masses could be imposed upon at a time when even the learned 
were ignorant of literary criticism. Such writings are geu- 
erally designated by the technical term Paeudepigrapha. 

The name is often, but incorrectly, used as synonymous with Apocrypha 
(§ 3181 ; the latter is much more comprehensive and general. 

Analogies are found even in classic literature, but especially in tbe pre- 
CbristLin Jewish (Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Sulomon, Enoch), and in 
tbe later Christian (fal!;e decretals, etc.). It is something wholly different 
when from i^orauce a oaineless writing is ascribed to a tamous author, as 
occure especially in the patristic and classic literature, but also in the Old 
and New Testaments (Psalnia, Proverbs, Canticles, passages iu the book of 
laaiab. Epistle to the Hebrews, etc.). Cf. also the notes undec § 2G0. 

A comprehensive work npan the poat-apoatolic literature of this kind, 
wl^h should make use of it for church history, the history of doctrines and 
apologetics, is still wanting. J. L. Mosheim, De cautiis luppositorum librorum 
inter Chrulianof, fee. I. el II. (_Diss., I. 217) ; H. A. Niemeyer, in hia Zeilschr., 
I. 257. — C. I. Nitisch, De apocr. em. in expiicandii canonicis usu el abusu, 
Vit. 1808 ; F. .1. Arens, De euu. apocr, um hiilorico, crilico, eiegetico, Gtitt. 
1835 ; C. Tiscbendorf, Di ew. apocr. origine el tisu, Ilag. 1851. Cf. also 
Ammon, Leben Jeiu, I. 91 ; R. Kostlin, Die pKudoiiym. Liter, der tiileiten 
Kirche, in the Tab. Jahrb., 1851, II. ; M. Nicolas, Etudes aw lea evangOtt 

rcr'jphes. Par. 1866 ; J. J. Taylor, The Apoayphal GoepeU, in the Tbeoi. 
'lew, 1807. 

248. Yet all Pseudepigrapha did not arise out of dogmatic 
interests. Some were productions of pious fraud, with a more 
innocent design, if you wiU. In one case it might have been 
an over-exciti'ment, aping prophetiam, in another a childish 
mania for miracles, that brought them into existence. Yet 
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tbese latter have for ua and the history less importance than 
the other class, inasmuch as every embodiment of an idea, bat 
not every play of the fancy, may properly claim the attention 
of the investigator when he is attempting to follow the devel- 
opment of the mind in time. They always bear witness also, 
though often only caricatures of sacred things, to the state of 
religious culture from which they sprang, and serve, like 
shadows in a picture, to bring out more clearly the light 
of genuine inspiration. 

Taken as a whole, there is in this literature, which ■prong almost entireljr 
frum the imagination, exceedingly little poetr;, and tbia little is buried 
beneath a mass of insipidity and absurd exa^eratiun. The miracle be- 
comes a gross, mechanical triok of jugglery ; the idea vaimhea or remains 
as a dead formula without productive power ; and apologetics, in so far as it 
thinks it worth the while to institute a comparison with the genuine models, 
has slight value. The reasons which nnderlie this judgment will, therefore, 
be despatched more briefly in the following ; the more important and 
interesting of them have already been made known. 

249. It is quite impossible to arrange in any accurate 
chronological order all forged writings which have laid claim 
by their titles to a place in the apostolic literature. Our 
information respecting them is insufficient for this purpose, 
much of it contradictory and confused. But in view of the 
course and plan of our history tliia point does not greatly 
concern us. The only practicable principle of an orderly sum- 
mary is precisely that most conformed to the pi-actice hitherto 
objected to : the religious or theological tendency must decide 
the order in which they are to be named. According to this 
principle they would be distinguished as belonging either to 
the Catholic Church or to the heretical schools, and among the 
latter for the most part as either Ebionitic, approaching in 
general more or less toward Judaism, or Gnostic, favoring the 
philosophy which was mostly opposed to Judaism. 

It is also to be noted that by no means all the Apocrypha and Psendepig- 
rapha thus fat fully known, from their age or value otherwise, have an eqiul 
claim to be mentioned in this history, agreeably to its plan. But partly because 
criticism haa not yet come to full agreement respecting these points, and 
partly because there is nowhere else to be found a complete summary of this 
literature, it will be for^vou us if briefly and without wa^te of space we 
treat of it somewhat more at length than would perhaps be necessary. Even if 
it has no longer any signifioance for us, it was otherwise in antiquity, when it 
arose. When one thinks that even in the Middle Ages Christian people were 
fed almost as much with such unwholesome food as with the genuine and 
nutritious, and that the history of the Christian Bible should give knowledge 
of all this, it will not appear out of place if we search out the beginningB of 
error in a time when its influence was scarcelj leas than that of the 
truth. 

250. This classification, general as it is, nevertheless has its 
difficulties. The same book, as it passed from hand to hand, 
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often changed its coloring and character. The religions partdes 
which drew their spiritual nourishment ti\>ni such wridngs 
iiihttrited them one from another and remodeled them ao- 
cording to their special needs. Th^t they could do this is 
a proof that the older books had already begun to be lifted 
aboYO the danger of such treatment. The Catholics them- 
setves, while pronouDcing their anathemas against the docirines 
contained in them, did not heaitiite to retain the mistiiible 
stories which served to clothe the fulse doctrines. In later 
times the field was left tolerably clear for them to increase the 
Dumber still farther, and they actually did produce a Sood at 
legends as insipid as false. 

Pgeudo-Mellitiu, He pauione S, Joannit Evang., p. 604, Fabrio. : Viio loU 
licilam ase fralemitaUm vatram de Leucio quodam (aee below, § 261) qui 
3criptU App, acta . . . qucrdam dt virtutUna quidan, qua per eos dominui Jecit, 
vera dixit, dt dodrina vero muifa meaiilM* tat. In tLo same wot speaks 
Pseudo-Melito, Dt Iratuitu Maria, in Tbilo, Acta Tkoraa, p. 17 ; Tmribiut 
Astur. (otb cent.) Ep. ronfra PriscHl.: ut mirabilia ilia et trirtuta ^we m 
apocryphis scripta tanl SS. apoitolorum vtl tt$t eel potuitse tut noa dvbtum e$t, 
ita di-iputalionei aiiertiorieique iilai geiuuum malignortim ab h/a-eticis cotulal 
es$t interlai, aod many utbere. Fseudo-Atbaoasius, in the Synopa. S, S, 
(§ 31 T), declares tbia useful residuum to be iospired. 

In the GumpmitiuD of historical Pseudepigrapha, tbe litiated taste of the 
time vas baited with fanciful and absurd stories of miracles, while the real 
purpose was accomplished bj the discourses and prophecies interwoven. 
The interest of the various writings of this kind foe us is measured bj the 
degree of reasonableness of the second element. But it is preciselv tfaia 
element which in the Catholic adaptations was more or less skillfully re- 
moved, BO that in booka which among the ancients were decried as heretical 
there is now no trace of heresy to be discovered ; while the legendaiT 
material, which bad often come from the same source, has been preserved 
in the Church and among tbe people. 

251. The paeudepigraphio literature of the Cliristiiins, with 
which we have to do here, presents a great variety ulso in ita 
forms, in tbe choice of which it does not at all confine itself to 
tlie models left behind by the first teachei's of the Church. 
The most prominent style with them, the epistolary, is almost 
wholly wanting, presenting but few and insignificant examples. 
Equally noteworthy ia the fact that proper Goapela, accounts 
of Juaua' teauliitigs and deeds, ao far at least as we yet know, 
were not lightly fabricated, doubtless not so much from respect 
for sacred things as from the felt impossibility of attaining t» 
the elevation of the model delineated long before. Only the 
portions of the history left fragmentary and obscure in the 
older books, at ita beginning and end, furnished a welcome field 
for the play of the imagination. On the other hand, beside 
several new kinds. Apocalypses were especially numeroas, 
showing the disinclination of many for clear, practical, and 
edifying instruction ; more frec^uent still, and most important 
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of all among the extant renuuna, Acts, or Memorabilia of trav- 
eling apostles. 

Knee the ^rreatez part of the writings of the second and third centoriea 
belonging under this Lend are lost, and many are Htill ncarcelj known, even 
bj name, the opinion just expressed is of coarse only hjivatfaetical, and 
formed mostly in accordance with the extant remains. It is ooncelvable, for 
example, that pseudepigmphio gospels (beside those of the Childhood}, 
because of the ^>solute and normative authority of the eauonioal books, may 
have been in existence among heretics but were exterminated by the Catho- 
lioa ; while Gospels of the Childhood or Acts, because, or in so far ss they 
•Bomed to fill ap the gaps in the canonical writiugs, may hare been 
tolerated. 

C. Ullnuum, Zvr Chanikttrvtik da ka/nonueAen und apocryphitchen, etc. ; 
aae S 319. 

252. The history baa shown how the Christian literature 
properly proceeded from the party of activity and prepress, 
troiD the HelleDists, especially of the Pauline school. The 
Jewish ChriatiaoB did not follow nntil later, and took a less 
extensive ptirt. After the departure of the apostolic genera- 
tion, as the sptrituiil energy of the Pauline ideas grew wenker 
and graduallv became extinct, the outstripped Jewish-Christian 
element again beoame more prominent, at first hindering the 
growth of the other, afterward subordinating it to itself and 
making it serve its own purposes, or seeking to adjust it to 
itaelf, bnt in part also malignantly standing out against it, 
and holding fast to its own peculiarities with or witboub con- 
trorersy. The remuins of the literature of the next century 
bear witness to a noteworthy religions and ecclesiastical devel- 
opment of alt these different shades, and to the most interesting 
(H them is due a place in our history. 

The history of Jewish Christiamty and its literature, which at present rests 
in great part upon critical theories, can only be brought into a state of 
Irreater certainty when the points of dispute between the traditional concep- 
tion of the apostolic writings and that maintiuned by Baur and his pupfls 
have been fought ont on all sides and brought to more definite conclusions. 
On the chronological presuppositions followed in this book the position of 
the parties is conceived in a way only partially different from that of the 
critics named, though more simply ; bat manr writings are withdrawn from 
the history of the second century and ascribed to that of the Orst. 

253. There first meets us a series of writings which, whether 
internally or externally considered, are closely related to one 
soother, and form a chain reaching from the threshold of the 
second century' far down into the third, whose connection is 
easily seen. These are the Acts of Peter, or the writings which 
were designed to present the doctrines of Christianity more or 
less systematically in the form of a Sermon of Peter. But not 
only was this simple plan itself altered in various ways, not 
only did the titles of the separate books change, bnt to a still 
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greater extent was this the case with their spirit, and the pai^ 
ticular purpose which each had in view. Especially important, 
with respect to the latter point, is the position which the Apos- 
tle named is made to take with reference to Paul, inasmuch as 
the two are represented now as friendly and in accord, so mach 
so that Peter even appears as a Pauliniat, and again the sharp- 
est contradiction exists between them, thongh concealed. The 
historical dress, as the scene was changed, made use of or cre- 
ated a mass of legends and fables which tlie later ecclesiastical 
tradition has appropriated ; but it everywhere betrays to the 
skilled investigator the design which produced it. 

The flrst writing to be considered here is known nndel the name of tho 
tc^pvn" ntTfwii. Euscb., H. E., iii. 3, mentions, beside the Gospel of Peter, 
tisa the sp^dj, ivoKiUv^u, and Kis^vyiia nirinni. In connection with the lat- 



ter book, often quoted especiall; by Clem. Alex, (the fragmenta have been 
collected by Grabe, Spic., I, 55 ff. ; Pahrieins, Cod. ap., III. 654 ; Credner, 
Seitrdge, I. 351 ff. and others), there occurs also a iiiax4i doctrina "^ ' " 
princ. prcef., 8), and in the works of RuSnns and Jerome a Judic 
tbe author of the treatdse De bapt. hrereL {Opp- Cypriani, ed. Rig. p. 1 



Seitrdge, I. 351 ff. and others), there occurs also a iiiax4i doctrina (Orig., De 
'"•-''-"-- -1 - f « o .1 - n Judicium Petri; 

, * , .. u • quotes 

A Pradicatio Pauli; Lactantius, Divin. iiala., iv. 21, a Prtdicatio Petri et Patdi. 
Modem investigations make itprobable (Credner, I. e. ; Scbliemami, CiemenL, 
p. 2o4 ; Schwegler, Naclmp. ZeitalXer, II. 30 ; Hilgenfeld, Recogn., p. 24), in 
spite of the dif^rence in theapostolic names, that aU these titles belong to one 
and the same work, or at least only to closely related recensions of the same, 
which, although it does not reach back into the first century (Grabe, Mill, Ber- 
tholdt, and others), yet does into tbe beginning of tbe second, since He rscleon 
(Orig., 0pp., IV. 226) uses it, and, at least in one of its divisjons, represents tho 
two Apostles as preaching in Rome in company, and therefore as in accord, 
while perhaps another division (originally a separate work ?) may have pre- 
sented Peter alone. Should this view be established the book would have to 
be regarded, if not as Pauline, yet as nniiicatory. The fragments are incon- 
aiderable; that its gospel quotations point to a Jewish-Christian tradititai 
decides nothing. The case is different with the JudiiMtm only provided, 
as Hilgenfeld assumes (iV. T. extra eanonem rec, IV. 93 ff.), it is identical 
with a short and very old coUection of proverbs put into the mouths of tbe 
Apostles (ai Sattayal al tih KX^fntTdl Jial Korirtt iiucKtiaiaimKiil rSf I7. ixeff- 
TiMaii'l, which was also called Dwx via, and has a certain relationship with 
tbe last chapter of the Epistle of Barnabas. 

Of the Apocalypse of Peter, which occurs not only in Euseb., H. E., iii. 3, 
25, but also in Clcinent (according to Euseb., vi. 14), and frequently in tbe 
Excerpt, ex Theodoto, in the works of Clement, also in the Muratorian Canon 
(g 310), cf. Grabe, I. 71, Fabricius, I. 940, nothing more particular can be 
said from lack of definite knowledge. — For details respecting all these 
Petrine writings see Hilgenfeld, in the work just cited. 

See, in general, E. T. Majerhoff, Ueber die in rfen enten Jahrh. enoainien 
Schr. Petn, in his work already cited, on the First Ep. of Peter, p. 234 ff. 
The Petrine legends have beeu muntained by the hierarchical interest, 
which later joined itself to them, with a tenacity almost invincible to criti- 
cism ; it is to be acknowledged, however, that they are older than that intep- 
est, though not on that account more gentdne. We pass over the oUler litep- 
atnre on tbe episcoiwte of Peter at Rome. See Baur, in tbe TiA. ZeiiteAr^ 
1831, rV., and Lipsius, in the work cited under § 5S. CI also etpecial^ H. 
Scharbau, Harmonia fatoram Petri et PauU, Obu^ L 86. 
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254. By fur the most important series of the Acta of Peter, 
of which we have preserved Dot only a knowledge but in part 
the work itself, may, for the sake of distinguishing it fi-om all 
others, be comprehended under the name of the Pseudo-Clem- 
entines. The ancients knew the writings belonging to this 
series unijer different names, and it is uncertain whether a dif- 
ferent work was designated hy ench of them. But there are 
at least three wholly different recensions, or rather remodel- 
ings, which have come dowji to us, all of which, with more or 
leas rom;intic coloring, lay the scene of the labors of the Apos- 
tle ill the coast cities of his native land, and make Clement of 
Rome the relator of the narrative, partly also the hero of the 
romance. It appears certain that several similar books are 
lost. 

The oritical investigations of the Petro-CIementine literntnre, carried on 
zealously, especially in recent times, leave little to be deaired as respects 
acutenesa and thuroug-hueas, but much as respects absolute certainty of re- 
sults. A. Schliemami, Die Clementinen nebst den veruiandten Schtijien und 
der EMonitismw, Hamb. 1844, ia which, p, 17-48, the immense older litera- 
ture is cited, togetliEi with its chaos of conflicting opinioua. C£. also his 
essay in the KteUr MUarb., IV. 4. In conneetiuu with these are to be taken 
the more iniportant works which have appeared since that time : Baur, in 
the Tub. Jahrb., 1844, III. 5.% ; A. Hilgenfeld, Die clem. Recognitionen u. 
Homilum ruKh ihrem InkaU und (/rtpruna, Jena, 1848, and Tub. Jahrb., 1850, 
L ! 1854, IV. ; ct. hia ZeUidir., 1858, III. ; 1868, IV. ; 1869, IV. As early 
as 1847, a special essay by the game author on the leiipiiyiui nJTpou. Schweg- 
ler, Nachapost. ZeUalter, I. 363 ff., 48t fE. ; Ritschl, Alttath. Kirche, p. 153 
ff. ; A. Knyser, in the Stnaab. Revue, Ft. III. 1851 ; G. Uhlhom, Die Ho~ 
mUien und Recognitionen dei Clem. Rom., Gdtt. 1854 ; idem, in Herxog's En- 
eykl. ; A. HKimpel, Etude sur iet homeliei ckmentiitet, Mont. 1861 ; J. I^eh- 
mann. Die dem. Schri/ten, Gijtt. 1369. 

We have here a noteworthy example of how littlesufficient in and of them- 
selves are patristic quotations for the correct preservation of a lost writing, 
since we obtain from the eictant text a conception of tliis literature such as 
never ooutd have been farmed from the scanty notices of the Church Fb- 
therB. And so it will doubtless prove with many other Pseudepigrapha. 

Origen (Phdoc., 22, and elsewnere) mentions the Utptotoi KKtfarrm, from 
which it has been rendered probable that they were nearly related to, if not 
identical with, the Recogniltona translated by Rufinus (see below). To the 
same work are also referred the quotations of Clementine histories (HtpfoSoi 
nirpov). for the most part rather indefinite, iu Epiph., Hi^., kkz. 15 ; Jerome, 
Ad Gal. i. 18 and Adv. Jovin., i. 14 ; Auctor op. imperf. in Mallh., passim • 
Gennad., De oir. ill., ch. xvii. — Enseb., H. E., lii. 38, mentioni AhUotoi nt- 
T^u *<d 'AirlWot (while thero are at present in the Homiliet, iv. and vi., dia- 
logues held between Clement and Apiou). The aame work is also mentioned 
by PhotiuB {Bihl. cod,, 112, 113), who also quotes, however, a Clementine 
writing related to the Recogniliom as wpdins nirptiv ; and knows the title 
iFryrapuriiis beside. The title tA KAqiUrrin, the Clementines, first occurs in 
the Chron. pasch. (4th cent.), I. 60, but not of tbe work now so-called, the 
HomSia. No one expressly designates these, in spite of their high antto- 
aity, before Pseudo-Athan., Syn. S. S., and Nioephonia, Chronopr. ($g 320, 
3S^), noless we are to refer to them general expressioua concerning heretical 
Acta of Peter. — In the DecrO. GAtsU (g 324), tha /linenoriinn CUmentii 
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Ubri X. u mentioned, thoogh with Tari»Uoai is the nnmbeF ; in ctiU later 
times >uid in nuuiuBuripU the Recognitiotu of Rufintu (whoae Greek title 
Jtufinufl himself wriMa now irrfrAvta uid now ifayrtcfurfiii) are called Itio' 
erarittm Petri, Gala Clementu, Hatona CUmentit, — The queatioa now pre- 
tents itself whether fur theM different nnmes more wrilinga than tboM ex- 
tant an to be aaaumed. It ii possible for BC»ne, probable for the Diaiogutt 
of Apion, periiaps also for those KAq^rrw which Nicephorne CxJlisti, H. E., 
iii. IS, quotes as an entirely orthodox work, and of which posBibl; earlier 
writers have preserved fragments (Schliemann, 3-1S). 

There have been printed (1.) Recognitiomt S. Cle7nend$, in ten books, ao- 
eoiding to the tran»Uliuu of Rufinua, a. presb^r at Aquileia in the begin- 
ning of the IkfUi centurv, — first in 1S'2& and often since ; also in all the edi- 
tions of Coutelier, PP. app., the last edited by E, G, Gersdorf, L. 1838, 8", 
Bulinus himself knew two recensions of this work, for even now the manii- 
•eripts are dilferent, and in puiioular the section iiL 1-11 is not found in its 
oldeHt form. • 

(2.) KA V"*' •** nJT(»u iwitiiiiUa' itufiuTf'iTM- iwireni, or the so-called CUm- 
entint Homiiies, aUo called simply tbe Clementines, in twenty 6iu\itu or di- 
dactic dlauounes, of which, however, the last was altogether, and the next to 
the liLst in part, lacking in the Fsris Codei, formerly the only one known. 
First edited fftim tliis manuscript by Coutelier, I, c., 1672, repeated in the 
later editions of his Patra, 1696, 1724, also in Gallandi'e collection ; last by 
A. Schwegler, Stuttg. 1847, 8°, Now, complete, from a Vatican manuscript, 
' A. R. M. Dresscl, Gott. 1853, 8°. Critical remarks on tbe text by F. 

ieseler, in Dresscl's eiiitinn of the Epitome. — The Syriac translation, edi- 
ted by F. A. du Lanrdc ^L. 1861^ contains only the fint books of Ruflnot' 
Recngiatumt to the beginmng of toe fourth, and fragments of the Hon^lim 
(Hom. x.-xiv.). 

(3.) Under the same title, the M>«alled Emtomt, edited Par. 1555, then by 
Coutelier, I. c, an orthodox addptation of tiie history, properly a mere ex- 
tract from the Clementines (Hom. i.— ivi.), with everything heretical omit- 
ted, historical HflditionH at the end from the tentb book of tbe RtoognitionM, 
and a Mart^um CI'm. Beside this, Dressel also edited another worl^ doubt- 
less older, more akin to the Homiliet {Clementinorvin epitoma dwe, etc, L. 
1859). So further notice will be taken of this work in the foUowing seo- 

(4.) An E[N8tle of Fet«r to James, to leoonunend to bim the concealment 
of the missionary sermons sent to bim. 

(5.) An account of the proTisi<mB adopted by Jamea for that purpoae, 
SufuifrriipfriL 

(6.) An Kpistle of Clement to Jamea, pvin? information of tbe last in- 
junctions of Peter, of hiB own consecmtion as bisbop, and of the transmi*- 
■ion of tbe missionary sermons. 

The last three f m^^ments are in Greek, and are now placed with tbe Horn- 
iUea. RuflniiB believed he had reason to regard the epistle of Clement 
which stands before bis copy a* not a part of the work which he tiajislaled 
^ tnuLslatifHi of the epistle has been edited by 0. F. Fritzsche, Z. 1873) ; 
Fhotius testi(ie» tliat there were oopiea with an epistle of Peter, others with 
•n epistle of Clement, others!'?) vrithont an epistle. The question is 
whether all three fragments belong together and to our HmiMiea, or tbe 
two Nos. 4 and 5 to a different recension of these Acts from No. 6 ; furtbei>- 
nune, in this case, which epistle beloiu^ to the Homilies, which to tbe origi- 
nal of the Reror/Ttitions, or does one of tbem belong to a third, older writing 
now lost ; finally whether the ntp^T^utra mentioned in them may not have 
pnrported to be edited not by Clement, but by Peter himself, so that we 
ahonid have to distin^iish an earlier Petrine and a later Clementine branoh 
of this literatore ? Especially moit tb» fact be taken into oonsideiatiaii 
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that in Recom^ m- 75, there ia eniresslj ^ven the table of coatents of the 
ten books of an eariier woric, whion wae worked over in Recogn., i.-iii., and 
of which, tnees are also to be found in Bks. iv.-vi., while in Bks. Tii.-x., in 
which no longer Peter, but Clement, ia the chief personage, the original 
writing is wboll; different. Upon this hTpothesis we should have to assume 
an old (c. 120) Palestinian (?) Kiipuyim Uirpov as the first link of the chain, 
and distingiiisb it from that mentioned in § 253 (Roman 7). 

Also respecting the place of origin of the separate worka discosaiou is not 
jet closed. The widespread view that the whole literature sprang' from 
Borne (earlier single church historians favored Alexandria) has latelj l>een 
dispnted with respect to the HomUiei (UhLhom, 370 IE.), and S^ria assigned 
instead. 

255. A high interest attaches to the doctrinal contents of 
these writings, both on account of tbeir remarkable extent and 
the completeness of their respectiTe theological systems, and 
on account of the peculiarity of these latter. In general both 
the Homilies and the Recognitions are productions of the Jev- 
isb-Chiistian spirit. But the former adhere to a Gnosis far 
removed from the doctrine of the Church, which might be do- 
scribed as a speculative Ebionitism, and combine with a 
stricter asceticism a tolerably obvious opposition to Pauline 
yiews, while in the latter these tendencies have disappeared or 
are less marked, and the Ebionitic origin is indicated for the 
most part only by the Christology. The view that these wri- 
tings express the ruling faith of the time is an ex^^ration ; 
bat just as little are we at liberty to regard them exclusively 
as party manifestoes of a heresy essentially schismatic in its 
nature. It is especially the outspoken hierarchical principles 
and the general apologetics, the former genuinely Catholic, 
the latter often ingenious and learned, which form the con- 
necting link between the traditional ecclesiastical faith and the 
more subjective philosophy. 

The di^matic system of the Homilia b too complicated and too note- 
worthy iu its details for a short sketch to be satiafactorj ; detailed presen- 
tations like that of Schliemann or thorough eriticisms like that of Schwegler 
and others, are indispensable. The faniumental idea of the theology is the 
identitj of true Judaism and Christianitf, the former being found, however, 
□ot in the writt«n Old Testament, but in a traditional esoteric sjstem of doo- 
trine ; its purpose is to reveal the truth respecting God and his relation to the 
world (anti-Gnostic metaphysica) ; Christ is to that extent the true prophet ; 
the gospel doctrine of salvation (reconciliation tfaiongb the death of Jesna) 
goes enttrely into the background, and the Trinitarian Christoli^y wbicli 
aubaervea it is directly controverted. The Gnosis nroper reveals itself in a 
transcendental cosmology and psychology, in the doctrine of the male and 
female (divine and sinful) principle in man, in the identification of Adam 
and Christ, etc. Clear traces of the Essene spirit are preserved in the re- 
jection of sacrifices, iu the commendation of asceticism, poverty, continenoe, 
waslung, and abstinence from flesh and wine, although all these things are 
not absolntely conmianded. As respects form, tiXi opposing principles, bow 
ever far ^ait they may be, become concrete in the historically dressed 
penOB of ^mou the Sorcerer, who represents not only the ^^vt^rv/at yrmm 
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of the heretical scbools (Marcion's abore «11) bnt also the Apostle FmI him~ 
self, aa ie tUMiifest from aeveTal indispntable i«tereiioea to his writiDTs, es- 
pecUllj from the polemic against Gal. ii. 11 {Horn., xvii. 19), and from ute re- 
jection of TiaioDs as a nuFce of revelation (cf. »iao Epwl. Petri, § 2 ; Bom. 
«i-35). 

256. Notwithstanding t]ie extent of the two principal pseado- 
Clementine writings, and the many points of contact in his- 
tory and doctrine at which their atGnity and their divergent 
tendencies may be discerned, criticism has not yet been able 
to come to a certain and final conclusion respecting their mn- 
tual relation. The view formerly most prevalent is that tfas 
Recognitions are an adaptation of the Homilies, or at least a 
later work, which, with the same historical framework, was 
d<!signed to commend a dogmatic system nearer to that of the 
Church. But the matter has boen reversed in modern times, 
BO as to represent the Homilies as the later work. In the in- 
sufGciency of patristic testimony external grounds of decision 
fail, and the internal are less favorable te tue latter view. As 
to date, the older work certainly reaches back inte the second 
century, and the later in any case does not come down far be- 
yond the beginning of the third. 

The idea that the Recognition are older has been defended b; Hilgen- 
feld and Sitschl. Their line of proof seeniB to be dominated in part bj tha 
importance which thej give to the polemic side of the contents ; according 
to which the actual or apparent reference of ttiis to particular chrouolon- 
cally limited errors is mads to furnish the criterion for Ute time of the 
origin of the work. In the HoinUia they find the Gnosis of Marciou btbtj- 



the Recognitiont, however, tbey find traces of a special polemic asainst the 
Valeotimaus (after 140), while finally in the assumed original writing 
(xipirrita) Basilidea (120) ia »ud to be the opponent attacked. 

But this standard of criticism (it is based npon other grounds also, it is 
true, but they appear by no means conclusive) seems to us untrustworthy ; 
all the more bo because, while in both works the theory advocated may be 
brought into a consistent ty{»e of doctrine, the error combated, on the other 
hand, is very manifold and disconnected, so much so that heathenism, false 
and half true .Judaism, extra-Chrietian Gnosis, Faulinism, Montanism, are one 
after another, partly even simultaneously, subjects of discussion. The posi- 
tive contents is the principal thing, the polemic incidental ; a fact which 
has often been otherwise looked at by the school of Baur even with respect 
to the literature of the first centniy. 

There still remains the couceivaole case of mutual independence but com- 
mon dependence upon an original writing. Likewise the snppositioD that 
the RecognitioTu in their present form are not a homogeneous work, and 
that therefore priority is to be claimed for them only paxtially (Lehmann). 
The greater or less divergence from the (subsequent! orthodoi Ohurch doc- 
trine is no absolute criterion of the relative age. Doubtless, were the doo- 
trine here presented the expression of the general f ^th of the age we shotdd 
he obliged to say the more Catholic the later ; but the Ebionitio Gnosis 
maintained itself long after the time when the Recognitioru must hare 
arisen, and one mi^ht infer from this tlie later origin of the BomUiei, as an 
eridenoe of the giadually widening breach between the CatboUo Chnrch and 
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Jewish Chriatianitj. But the tamlogj of the oatboUcizing of api 
books in general ravon the fint view. On the relatieii of the Gnostic B 



257. A wliolly different phase of development of the Jewish 
Christian spirit is presented to U3 in the work which has come 
doTvii to us under the title of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. By its external aettiog ^Iso it is entirely separated 
from the hooka thus far described. According to an idea in 
itself not unpleasing, the author, whom we must certainly 
place after the middle of the second century and probably re- 
gard as a Palestinian, represents the sods of Jiicob, while upon 
their death-beds, as holding ethical discourses with their chil- 
dren which, however, continually maintain a higher inspiration, 
as it were, through Messianic prophecies. These at once reveal 
the purpose of the writing, the conversion of the Jews. The 
older Apocalypses have exerted an aumistakable infinence upon 
the presentation ; but more than anywhere else a Levitical 
spirit crops out in the theology. The occasional praise be- 
stowed upon the Apostle Paul has roused the suspicion of 
spuriousness. 

The special mention of this writing almost needs an apology, since hv ite 
very name it makes no claim to canonicitj ; it may perhaps flnd a place here 
on account of its age, and as a further monument of the spirit of the time^ 
which is only so fragmentarily attested. 

Auffquoi fSy iff rarptapx^', text, Greek and Latin, in Grabe, I. 129-253 ; 
Fabriciua, Cod. ptetidon. V. T., I. 496-748. A German translation in the 
BerUburgtr BStd, Ft. VIII. The Latin transladon, formerly the only one 
and often printed by itself, is bv Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln 
(tl263). 

Cf. Lardner, CrtdibHitg of the Gospel Hittory., 11. 1, p. 623 ; Wieseler, 
Von den 70 Jahrw., p. '226 ; Lucke, Offfi^. JoA., 2d ed. p. 334 ; Kitschl, 
Enlstehung der alUcath. Kirche, p. 305 ; especially C. I. Nit«ch, De leal. XII. 
patrmrcAarma, Vit. 1810, and A. Kayser, Die Teslam. der 12 Patriarchen, in 
the SiTOsth. theol. BeitrSge, III. 107 ff. ; Ewald, GtKhichie Iiradi, VIL 
(328) 363 ; Langen, Judenlhvm in Palastina,ja. 140 ff. ; Diestel, Dtu A. T. 
in der ckr. Kirche, p. 60 ; J. M. Vorstman, Be leelamertlarum duodeeim patr. 
oriaiae et pretio. Rot, 1857. 
- In Test. Ben}., 11, the appeannce of the Apostle Fanl as converter of the 
heathen (to the disadTantage of Israel), hfwiinr ti Kixm liri tsu 'lo-fxiJlA aol 
Bilot'i Tp aimrfirr^ rSr Hrar, is predicted, and his writings mentioned, to- 
gether with the Acts of the Apostles (it ^tf Ami raa lylmi hvaypa^fUiHn aol 
Tt fpymi ml i \iyvi niraf); while elsewhere in the book Pauline tendenoies 
are never found, but the opposite are clear. RitschI {^AUkaOi. Kirche, 1st 
i ed. 323) and Hilgenfeld (^Zeitschr., L 395 S.) regard the whole book aa 
Pauline. — 'Hie Messiah springs from both Levi and Judab, the first ap- 
parently bestowing upon him the higher dignity ; Reub. 6 ; Sim. 7 ; Levi, 
2, 8 ; Jndah, 24 ; Napht. 8 ; Gad, 8 ; Dan, 5 ; Jos. 19. The priesthood of 
Christ, however, surety cannot be called a characteristio Pauline idea, since 
Paul himself does not have it. 

As to the date of compositioii, opinions have of late become unsettled. 
" place the book mnoh earlier and have reooorse to the Iq'pc^lieais of 
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The recently diioovered Testament of Solomon (Greek in fleck's JneoiJpt, 
pp. 111-140 ; kIbo in Furat'B Orient., FU. T., VTL ; German bj F. A. Borne- 
mann, in Illgen'a Zeilschr., 1S44, III. ; cntioal notes by the same autlior ia 
the Sae/uiacke SlMdim, II. 45 ; IV. 28 ff.) wu no doubt written bv « Chris- 
tian, but has nothin^t all to do with Chiiitiuiily, and does not beltaig lien, 
bnt rather with the Thousand and One Nights. 

258. It is noteworthy that in this sphere of Jexnsfa Chris- 
tianity no writing can Be pointed out which has attempted to 
embellish the life of Jesus himself by mean!) of fiction. This 
may be explained both by the greater richness of authentic 
tradition in those churches and by their less developed Cliris- 
tology. Yet perhaps the oldest pseudepigraphic Gospel known 
to us ought to be mentioned in this very place. This is the 
BO-ca Ilea Acts of Pilate, probably a narrative of the passion in 
the form of a report of the governor of Judea to the Emperor 
Tiberius, This book, belonging to tlie first half of the sei'ond 
century, read by several Fathers with fall confidence, disiip- 
pears soon after, probably because merged into a similar but 
more comprehensive work. 

Fabricioa, Cod. apocr., I. 214 3. ; A. t. Dale, De oracc., p. 608; Lilienthal, 
Ovte Sache d. Offenh., XVI. 6M ; Thilo, ProUgg. ad cod. apocr., p. 118 ; 
Merer, Vertheid. der Gack. Jaa, p. 35 ff. 

Tbe Acta Pilati (Kara, with a Rooian name) bi« addueed as evidence by 
Justin (c. 140), Apol. /., 35, 48 ; Tertull., Apa., 21 ; Eiueb., H. E., ii. 2. 
Epiph., H<er., I. 1, mentioos them in connecl^on with the QunrCodeciniaBi. 
Later mention of tjiem occurs alsoiupBeudo-ChrrMNttom, Honul. mi. in Paneha 
^Opp., VIII. 277 : tA hro/u^furrn nk M rsi HiAciTau irpaxB^rro), and in Oros. 
vii, 4. Whether Gregor. Turon., Hial., i. 21, 24 (PUatui gala ad TA. 
Casarem ntiuit . . . qua gata apud noi kodie rdinmfur tcriplia) ia to be re- 
ferred to the originsJ Act* Pilati or to a later recension is uncertain. His 
extracts agree well with Evang. Nicod., XT. 

In accordance with Roman judicial regulations an official report of the 
procurator to the higher authoritjes might certainly be assomed : H. P. C. 
Henke, De PontU Ptfofi aetii in eauta J. C. ad Tib. mtMii, 1784. — A Tsrbal 
process of the prooeedinga before Filat«, said to have been found in the 
thirteenth century in an Itnlian convent, is much circulated this year among; 
the Catholic population of France. 

Just as Bpuriona, however, as these Christian Aets were tbe heathen ones 
(iwBiir4i)iara) published under M&iiminus (311), — a libel upon Christiamtv ; 
see Euseb., H.E..LB,U; ix. 6, 7. 

259. This work is perhaps the same aa that preserved under 
the name of the Gospel of Nicodemus. In its eittunt form it 
does not reach back fartherthan the fifth century. The author 
of the preface claims to have translated it into Greek in the 
re^n of Theodosius from the Hebrew pf the well-known friend 
of Jesoa. It consists of two parts, a detailed narrative of 
the passion, doubtless a fabulous recension of the old Acta 
Filati, and an account, by two persons raised from the dead, of 
Ohrist's journey to Hades. Although in Greek, the book seems 
to have been known only in the West, where, though not men- 
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tioned by writers before the thirteenth centnry, it vas cir- 
culated long before the discoyery of printing in Latin, Gaelic, 
Anglo^axon, German, and French versions. 

The reUtionsbip with the Acta PiUti is sbovni l^ tlie qnotetiona in Ter> 
talliau and Epiphajiiua (§ 258), which ore found again in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, preface and cbs. i., x., zi., white tboae of Juatiu Hoem to point to 
a different source. 

The medieval catalogues of Apoci^pha (Daret. GeUaii, Synop». S. S^ 
Nicephori StuAom.) do not contain the Gospel of Nicodcmus ; it oocuib for 
the first time,— tiie first part, — in Vincent. Bellov., Spec, hal., vii. 40 ff. ; 
the second part in Jac. de Voracine, Hut. lomb., ch. lii. In Greek writers 
onlj one mention is known, in tne Si/naxaruim, or Leo Allatins, De librit 
ecd., p. 235. 

Teit : Greek in Birch, 1-154 ; in Thilo, I. 487-795 ; in Tnschendopf (ee» 
below). Latin in Fabricius, I. 238-297 ; also in Schmid. — Critical ap- 
paratus in Hess, Bibl. d. heU. Gei<A., I. 433 ff. ; Schmidt, Exeg. Bibi., U. 
608. Anglo-Saxon, with tha Heptateuch, Orf. 1698. German in the BerU- 
burger Bibal, and freq. — Cf. in general Thilo, Prolegg., p. 118 ff. ; W. L. 
fimnn, Diiq. de indole aiate et utu Evang. Nicod., B. 1794 ; Paolus, f/e&er 
die EiUstehvng des Nic. Evang., in his Coraervat., L 181. A more accucate 
distinction of the elements of the now extant work is attempted bj R. A. 
Lipsius, Kril. Untatuchung der PHaiiu-Adat, Kiel, 1871 ; cf. also A. Manir, 
Crogancet et tegendes de Vantwuile, p. 289 ff. ; Lacroze, Thesaur. epitt., TH , 
129 ; am. Bibl., I. 762 ; G. W. Lorsbach, De vetuita Evang. Nieod. itMrpr. 
germ., Herh. 1802 ; Urudi. Nachr., 1703, p. 747. 

F. Miioter, Probabilien ear Leideiageschichte ma d. Evang. Nicod., in 
Staiidlin's Ardiiv, V. 317 ff. ; Tischendorf, PUati circa Chr. Judido quid 
Ivcit afferalur ex actis PUati, L. 1856. One never gets bejond isolated "fiofr- 
sihilities in such favorable comparisons, and too easily forgets that there is 
arecjrwhere bo much trash along with it as to cast discredit even npon these. 

The names of the two men raised from the dead, Lucius and Charinus 
(the first variousl; corrupted in the manuscripts and versions, both lackinjc 
in the Greek), seem to point to an (earlier) heretical origin of the socimd 
part (§ 261). The first, on the contrary, is remarkable for its sobriety lu 
the amplificadon of the canonical history. Tischendorf, Ev. apocr., p. ut., 
separates the two parts entirely {Getta Pilati-~ Deseensue ad mferas), and 

SVea three different Greek and Latin recensions of each (pp. 203-410), bat 
«s not make it certain that the second part ever existed by itself. 

Joined with the whole in manuscripts and editions are various essays of 
kindred contents, but even more insipid : (1.) a Latin epistle of Pilate to tlie 
Emperor Tiberius, in a double recension, relating to the death of Jesus ; (2.) 
a longer Greek account (h-a^opi), also by Pilate, of the miracles of Jcsns 
and his resurrection ; (3.) a warrant of arrest by the Emperor against Pilate, 
(uid a donble account of his execution (mpMaais). Text : Fabricius, L 298, 
972 ; Birch, 1&4 ; Tbilo, 796 ff. A new recension of the epistles in Fleck's 
Anecdot., p. 141. Cf. J. G. Altmann, De^- P- ad Tib., Br. 1755. What 
has been added by the latest collection (xisohendorf, pp. 411-463), in the 
wa^ of new recensions or texts, is only fitted to place in yet dearer light the 
pitiablenesB of this legendary trash. 

The age, if not of these fra^^ents, at least of the legends contained in 
tbem,ii evident from the apotheosis of Jesus bvthe Emperor Tiberius, men- 
tioned by Euseb., H. E., ii. 2,and Chron., Bk. li ad arm. gOSl, and by Ter- 
tulL, Apol., V. 21, which has been believed in by no small number of mod.- 
ems. Ct A. Grevius, ApolA. Christo a Tib. decreta, Vit. 1722 ; T. Hasteus, 
De deereto Tib^ etc.. Erf. 1715 ; J. W. J. Braiu, De TiberU CMUum m 
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Jlieuthal, (Tute Sat^ d. 

We maj mention incidentally, becaiue it mnst eyeii vet feed superstition, 
the epistle of Lentulus, the alleged predecessor of folate, to the senate 

iFabricius, I. 301), wHch might lie called the description of Jesus. See J. 
'. Gabler, De ep. Lentuli, Jena, 1819 f. ; Vaihins^ri in Henog's EncykL 
The pictures of Christ also, modeled earlier according to Isa. liii., later ao- 
cordiiig to P»\. xlv., would be intereatiug material for the historj of doctrinea 
as well as for the history of art. J. Reiske, Dt imagg. Christi, L. 1692 ; 
JabloDski, 0pp., III. 3TT ; J. P. Anstett, Stude sur Us tmaga du Christ pen- 
dant Us iic premiers siecUs, Str. 1853 ; G. Peignot, Heeherehet huloriqvet «»■ 
la penonne de J. Christ, Dijon, 18:^9. 

260. Richer by fiir must have been the literature by means 
of wliich tbe sects of the Gnostics, wholly alien from the Church, 
probiibly from the middle of the second century on, set in cir- 
culation their peculiar doctrines. Its history is very obscure, 
because the writings which belong to it are either altogether 
lost, or at least, with few exceptions, have come down to ub 
only in mutilated editions. Beaide the Gnostics, our authori- 
ties also mention, either generally or in particular, the Mani- 
cheans, and still other sects, differing widely among themselves, 
who are said to have used and approved these books. Tbis 
Buggests to us the probability that they did not have at their 
command altogether accurate knowledge of the origin and fate 
of the individual books, and it is uncertain whether the future 
will furnish us a more definite explanation. 

It is important that one should form a correct conception of the tme aim 
of such Pscudepigrapha, Cntholic as well as heretical. It is not a matter of 
snbstitutiou of a false canon in the place of the true one (§§ 244 ff., 291 f.), 
but of doctrinal writings which, according to a literary custom in favor at 
the time, were adorned with fictitious names j possibly, of coarse, with a 
purpose of deception, commercial perhaps no less than theological. But as 
a rule it was not the names of the alleged authors but the doctrines and nar- 
latives presented which were depended upon to win currency for them. Our 
tendency romances, especially the so-called historical novels, furnish many 
analogies, except that at the present day every one knows exactly where he 
IB with them. 

Cf . in general the well-known larger works on Church History, as well as 

Xcial works on Gnosticism (Neander, Matter, Baur, Lipsius), and Mani- 
iam (Beausobre, Baur). 

261. The most important place, so far as the matter is now 
known to us, is held oy the early existing forged Acts, which, 
bowever, owed their not inconsiderable inSuence less to the So- 
titious name of the author than to their extravagantly miracu- 
lous contents. A few of them have been preserved in ancient 
manuscripts and have finally been brought to the light in oar 
day. Their relation to the Gnostic doctrinal systems, however, 
has not yet been argued to a conclusion in all respects, and stilt 
less has their external history been cleared up ; inasmuch as 
to all appearance they have passed through several hands and 
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been variously remodeled. Worthy of note is the aaaertion, 
widely speiid in antiquity, that these Acta were written by a 
certain Lucius Charinus, a heretic of the second century, of 
whose personality all further information is wanting. Nor is 
it altogether certain whether we are to regard his work as 
a wbole, or oe a series of separate, independent theological 
romances. 

The first is the view of Tiulo (see especially Acta Jok., p. G), who con- 
cludes from the testimonies of the ancients, especially Fhotius, Cod., 114, 
that the work of Lncius had the title Ilrplolai rar iraariJAaiv, and narrated in 
five books, which were not always all combined in one copy, the acts {vpHia) 
of Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul, probably from the mouths o( the 
heroes themselves, whence is to be eiptiuned the feet that frequently the first 
person still stands, even in the late recension of Psendo-Abdias (§ 268). If 
this is true it follows at once that Lucius Charinns cannot have prefixed his 
name to the work, which is improbable for other reasons also ; it was first 
added by a later custom (as in the codei of Photius ; yfi^ii a^kt \i6kio% X. 
bi t^KoiTh Sf^AiDv). The same writer thus characterizes the cout«nts : tSifia 
wojZoftid^ Hal kwiSaya ifol KaK6it\oirra col iffii5$ jial fitfpi icol tEAAoii ^ajc^/ifra vol 
ifftfl^ »al iSta rip>^x«i ft' i''*ir ra fJoth alpiauit miyiir mil itr)Ttpa ci* Sr 
iwoirpa^ti-il TBu tlxi^TU. — Nevertheless it is certain that the ancients often 
quote the Acts of individual Apostles (with and without the name of L. 
Chaxinua) as in use among Gnostics, Manicheans, Apostolicists, Encnttites, 
Origenists, Priscilliauists (see Euseb., H. E., iii. 'J3 ; Epiph., Har., ilvii. 1; 
ki, 1; IxiiL 2, etc. ; Philastr., Hier., 88 ; Synopi. S. S.; Nicepfa., SricJom.); 
usually the above-mentioned names and Philip, also irpj^fit rAr SiMiks hitoff- 
TiKtr. Phot., Cod., 179. The Deerttum Gtlasii (§ 324) also names the Aoto 
of Andrew, Thomas, Petec, and Philip, and after mentioning some apuciT'- 
phsl Gospels goes on to say: Libri omne» quotfecU Ltucna, dtscipulxa diaboli, 
apocryphi. Cf. also Fahricius, 1. 744-832 ; Ttecheel, Kanon der ManichOer, 
p. flO ff. — napoiid'tii HaT«lDu (Grabe, II. 117), already extant in the second 
century, was probably a Gospel- 
Genuine fragments of the work or works of Lucius Charinus appear not 
to be in eiiatence in so far as they are to be sought in the mutilated editions 
(g 267). Yet we specify here, as nearer to the original text and still con- 
taining traces of heretical theology, the following : — 

1. Fragmenta Acltaim S. Joannu, ed. Thilo, Hal. 1847. — The otherwise 
ecclesiastically authenticated history edited by TWhendorf {Ada apocr., p. 
266) contains very little dogmatically suspicions. 

2. A(^ Thomtt, ed. Thilo, L, 1823, and in Tischendorf, p. 190 ff., in which, 
althongh not at first haod, Gnostic and Manichean ulemeots nay still be reo- 
ogmzed. Ct. Thilo, in the Kirchenhist. AnAio, I. 4 ; II. 2. 

3. Ada Philippi (at Hien4)olia), in Tischendorf, p. 76 fl., perhaps only % 
fragment, showing points of ^reement with Gnosticism, or at least with » 
theology more fantastic than philosophic. 

262. But this was by no means the only form in which the 
theology of heretical thinkers or the dreams of wild syncretic 
imaginiitions were set forth. Unfortunately, in respect to 
most of which we have any knowledge at all it ends with the 
names, whi<^h have been brought down to ua by writers thera- 
selves unknown, often of a later age, perhaps from mere hear- 
say. Indeed, with respect to many books we do not even 
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know with certainty whether they really owed their origin to 
a departure from the doctrine of the Church. The little that 
remains has been preserved only in Catholic Betting. KTen 
the future diacoveriea to be hoped for, perhaps id Syriac and 
Coptic manuBcripts, are hardly likely to bruig us an nncor- 
rupted original text. A complete catalogue of such a heretical 
library therefore possesses little intereat. 

NoticM and Ustimoiiies referring to nlleged Gnoetie and btber Gospeb 
«M collected bj FabriciDB, Cod. apocr. N. T.,l. 335-386 ; II. B2l&-^5i ; Vet. 
TesU I. as. (Gospels of Eve, Matthias, Fhilh), Jadas Iscariot, of P«rfee- 
tioD ; iLio magio books of Jenu, the story ol Maij and the midwife, of 
Zeefaarias, father of the Baptist, etc.). E^ciall; prominent are the Gos- 
pel of Thomai^ of the childhood of Jesas, and a Ttrra Mopfni, perhaps the 
sources of the works mentioned in g 266, of which in anv case the writing 
Ss^ tdE 'la-fXHiAlTou f iXw^^n \6rfos tli tA railicl raS nupfiw (Fabricius, I. 169 ; 
Thilo, pp. 275-315 ; cf. his Ada TXoma prcL, p. 24 ; TiidieDdorf, pp. 134- 
170, in three different recensions) can on^ be a very colorless remnant. An 
nnprinted compilation, said to be by Lncius, Imirum tdG Biokiytri tli riir cst- 
fnfiriv Tit ir,payiat iimrorHfi (De trangitu B. V., cf. Thilt^ I. c, p. 16 ; Fabri- 
otus, II. 633), to jndgie W the title, cannot be extant in ha original fona 
(5 2M). 

Gnostic Apocaljpsea (of Adam, Abraham, Elijah, Stephen, Paul, pertiapa 
also of Moses, ZepbaaisJi, Thomas), Fabricius, I. 935-970 ; Liicke, Offenb. 
Joh^ 231 S. On the Apocalypses of Moses and Paul (2 Cor. zii. 1 ff.) see 
Tiscbendorf, in the Scudiert, 1851, IL ; on the latter, also HaTcmick, Lucubr. 
ait. in Apoe., u. 14. Syriac fragments of the Apocalypse of Adam by K 
Benan, in the Joam. Aaiat., Not. 1853. 

We pass over scTeral books with Old Testament names. Likewise sncli 
books as are not properly pseudepigrapbic, bowever related to those men- 
tioned in origin and purpose ; «. g., the so-called nfvru Zo^fa (Coptic and 
Latin editioiil>y J. H. Petermann, B. 1861). 

263. These Gnoatic fables, by which the biblical history 
was distorted beyond recognition, were circulated through the 
whole Orient, especially in regions and among peoples where 
there was little or no opportunity to draw from the pure 
sources, and maintained themBelves for centuries, though more 
in the mouths of the people than by the help of tlie writings. 
The most striking proof of these facts, not unimportant in the 
history of Christianity, is given by the apocryphal narratives 
in the Koran, which Mohammed neither invented nor obtained 
from books. The older heretical form of divers stories and 
legends, which have otherwise come down to ua only in color- 
lees catholicized forms, has apparently been preserved in the 
sacred documents of Islam; others have there only escaped 
oblivion. 

1. 166 ff. ; V. 82, 109 If. ; zzL 89 f-t 

J. Zecbendorf, Nuga Alcorani, 1627 ; W. Scluckaxd, Deus orhia Saraae- 
norum, Tiib. 1622 ; L. Wamer, Compendium hitt. eorvm qua Muh. de Chrato 
tradunt, Leyd. 1643 ; Dapper, Asia, p. 634 ff. ; Hottinger, Hiit. or., p. 17 ; 
D. MiU, ZHm., p. 1 i J. C. Sehwarx, De Moh. farUt >«nt«itiimim S. S., Im 
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1711 ; X M. IdDge, Fabvla Muh^ Nor. 1697 ; J. H. Callenberg, Hi»Uma 

J. C. muhammedUa, Hal. 1736 ; Herbelot, BOil. or., sub voce Iia. ; (Hasse) 
KBnigiberger Osierprofframm, 1769 ; G. L. Bauer, Wai hiell Moh. vort d. cAr. 



Relig. u. ihrem StifUr, Niirnb. 1782 ; J. E. C, Schmidt, Bibl.. 1. 110, and AUa. 
Bm., IV, 35 ; MaUer, LtKre Moh., p. 197 ; Schrockh, Kirchmgach., XIX. 
327 ; Norberg, C^p., IIL 459 ; J. C. W. Au^ti, Chrigtoiogite coraniaa lm»~ 
amenta, Jeoa, 17(J9 ; Genoaii, in his Apoiogien, p. 158 tt. ; et. aiao his Ki»- 
dicug cor., p. 1 ff. ; Thilo, Cod. apocr., I. 132 ; G, FlUgel, in Ecsch and em- 
ber's Encyld., Art. IndiehU ; Sokolnioky, Mohama Ugiilaleur du /emma ; 
M* opinions mtf' U Christ, Par. 1846 ; C. r. Gerock, Alcoramu prophelici mu- 
nerw ChritH laudator, Arg. 1833 ; bnt especially his Chrittoiogie det Koran, 
Bamb. 1839 ; A. Maier, in the Freib. ZeiUchr., II. 34 ff. ; T. Ndldeke, in 
the Zeitschr. der deuOcA. morgeni. GaeUsckaJl, 1858, p. 699 ; A. Sprenger, 
Leben u. Lehre Mtthammeda, B. 1861 f., 3 toIs. ; J. P. ManevaJ, ChrisCotogie 
da Coran, Tool. 1867. [Sir Wm. Muir, The Cor&it; to Composition and 
TeacAing, and the Teadmong ii bean to the true Scripturet, AUaJubad, I860, 
3d ed. Loud. 1878 ; H. Hirachfeld, Judiscke EUm. im Koran, B. 1878. For 
a full recent bibliograpb; on Mohamnied, Mohammedanism, and the Kuraa, 
we Schiiff-Heriog.J 

Some have regarded the alleged GoBpel of Barnabas, of which a poor 
Italian text in moDuscript is extant, u uie source of the apocrrphal narra- 
tives of tlie Koran ; but this is only the botch of a reuegaae wno donbtlesa 
drew from the Kotbd itself and attempted to support the Arabic tmditiooB 
bj a Christian authority. S. ToUnd, Nazartmii ; or Jemiah, Gentile, and 
Mahometan Christianity^ containing the history ofthe Gospel of Barnabas, ed. 
2, Load. 1718 ; against him Motheim, VindKtce antiqaa ckr. discipi. contra 
Tolandum, ed. 2, 1T22 ; Fabriciua, Cod. mocr., II. 365 S. ; Baumgarten, 
HaUiteke Bibliolhek, III. 299; BOl. firm., III. 8M ; Lacroze, Tkesaar. epitL, 
1.137. 

264. But from the same turbid fountain, for the most pRit, 
those also drew who felt themselves obliged to aid the up- 
building of tlie Catholic people by aacred fables, whether be- 
cause they had in mind simply the efficacy of the means or 
because they actually persDaded themselves that their acconnta 
were based upon ancient tradition. Yet tlipy still found op- 
portunity and need to enlai^ the range of legend, especially 
as the ascetic element made its influence felt, and the glory of 
the gospel personages was made the model of that which ac- 
cording to the conceptions of latter times shone around the 
heads of the heroes of the Charch. For this very reason many 
of these fables have been deeply impressed upon the memory 
of Christian people, and have become, so to speak, articles of 
faith. 

If our present business were a history not of the literstnre but of tradi- 
tioD, a great mass of material mi^t be gathered from the Church Fathers 
(eapeci^ly in homilies for feast-days) and from the monumeots of art The 
necessity of pictorial representation tor the eye, and the homiletica] neces- 
sity, worked in the tame way as books and the religious spirit of the time 
for the dissemination of these stories. 

Hoet of the still extant apocr^hal writings of this kind, especially^ the 
Gospels, exist in many manuscripts, some of them in varying recensions, 
which of ittelf would prove their former dissemination, even if ancient ver- 
aiotu did not also bear witness to it. 
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265. We have to mention bere a series of writings Teferrintr 
chieSy to tbe history of JesuB, which may be comprehended 
under the common name of Gospels of the Childhood. Yet not 
all of them are occupied exclusively or chiefiy wit^ the birth 
and youth of the Redeemer, and they embelliBh these subjects 
with fables insipid in contrivance but following faithfully the 
metaphysical point of view of the ecclesiastical Christology. 
Several have the history of the parents of the Saviour for theit 
subject, and vie with each other in praising their virgin puri- 
ty. The Oriental cbui'cheB of all tongues seem to have made 
Seat account of such books ; the Latin, otherwise inclined to 
arioltttry, were not willing to be poorer. 

Protevangelium Jaeobi, brought to Europe in the sixteenth centorj by W. 
Poetel i Greek and Latin in Iseander ; t'abrieius, I. 66-126 ; Birch, pp.195- 
24^ ; Thilo, pp. 159-273 ; Tischendorf, pp. 1-49 ; Beparate edition with ap- 
paratus b; C. A. Suckuw, Bresl. 1S40. There ia an Arabic and a Coptie 
version in manuscript. Traces of the work reach as far back aa Origen, 
but the legends are found touched npon in Jnstin and Clement ; mized and 
read in Oriental churches. C. A. Suckow, De argvmtnto a mdde Prtd. Jac^ 
Br. 1830. 

HUloria Jotephi fabri lignarii, Aralnc and Latin, edited b; G. Wallin, L. 
17'i2 ; also in Thilo, pp. 1-61 ; Latin tHooe, in Fabriciae, Cod.jiseud. V. T., 
II. 309-336, and Tischendorf, pp. 115-133. Used especiall; b; tbe Egyp- 
tian Climtians for a church reading at the feast of the saint; indeed the 
the original was Coptic and it appears to be preterred even yet in mann- 
■cript in both the Egyptian languages. 

Evatigetiiim de nalirilale S. Mana, Latin in Fabricios, 1. 1-38 ; Thilo, pp. 
317-336 ; Tischendort, pp. 106-114 ; with a prologue in epistolary form in 
which Matthew is named as the author, Jerome as the translator ; l^acheo- 
dorf, however, in accordance with the maouscripts, connects it with the fol- 
lowing aa an older text. 

Hisloria de nativ. Maria el m/antia StdmtoHt, Latin in Thilo, pp. 337-100 ; 
OBtenbihly bv James, the eou of Joseph ; in Tischendorf, pp. iiU-lOS, more 
complete. Both recensions are free editing, relatively extensions, of the 
legends found in the Protevangelium. — LS/er de infantia Maria et Chritti, 
ex cod. Stutlg., ed. Osc. Schade, Hal. 1869. 

Evangelium in/anlite, Arabic and Latin, ed. et ill. H. Sike, Traj. 1697 ; 
Id Thilo, pp. C3-158 ; in Fabrioins (1. 168-211), Latin only, so ako in 
Schmid and Tischendorf. The most extensive work of this kind and the 
most widely disseminated, certainly also a compilation from earlier sources. 
So far as is now known originally Syriac and m use among the NcKtoiians, 
qireading theucc into Egypt, Armenia and India. 

Liber de Iranxita B. V, Maria, in manuscripts in various languages and 
recensions, Arabic printed, edited by M. Enger, Elb. 18^ ; cf. E. Reuss, in 
the Stnasb. thenl. Ikitniiie, VI. 119 ; if not originally {§ 262), certainly as to 
Us present contents, a Catholic legend of the journey of Mary to heaven, 
and current in the Latin Church no less than in the Oriental. 

J. A. ^hmid, Proluaione* marianm, ed. Mosheim, Helmst. 1733 ; F. L 
Schwars, De ev. infantia Jetu vera et fido, L. 1786 ; J. E. C, Schmidt, Ueher 
die Evv. der Kind'keit, (BihL, II. 481) ; F. W. Genthe, Die Junafrau Ma- 
ria, ihre Evangeiien and ihre Wimder, H. 1852 ; Stcitz, in Herzoga EncykL, 
Art. Maria. In general, Nicolas, Etudei lur Us e'vang. npocr. (§ 247). 

G. Veedenmeyer, Beitmg turn Cod. apocr. (Herod's command for tiw 
mnider of the children), in the Kirckenhist. Arckiv, II. 1, p. 38. 
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266. As has already been obaerred, the busy haod of eilly 
fiction wisely refrained from the public life and teachings of 
Jesus. Single legends with which the Middle Ages were edi- 
fied doubtless belong for the moat part to this age itself and to 
its thoroughly kindly and poetic spirit ; but they were iiever 
collected in a pseudepigraphic Gospel, The best-known frag- 
ment of wholly ancient date which may find its place here la 
the Epistle of Jesus to Al^ar, the king of Edessa, together 
with the previous epistle of the latter to Jesus. It is said to 
have been preserved in Syriac in the archives of the king, and 
has found a favorable reception, wholly undeserved, with the 
ancients and even with many moderns. 

Various apocrypbftl uuratiTes of earlier and later Greek writers axe ool- 
lected in Nemider (g 213). 

The correspondence with Abgar ia preserved bj Eusebios, H. £., i. 13 
(Syrian ia Ciireton's Monumenla, p. 1 ff.), received in the Syrian Chorch 
^Sozotn., ^. £., vi. 1), and defended or commended by moileras (Cave, 
ScripU., p. 1 J Gmbe, Spic., p. 1, and others) \ by Thieracb, Kircheageach^ 
L 106, even bruught into connection with Jn. lii. 20 ff. The traditioD as- 
sociated with it, also preserved in the arohives, confoauds the Apostles Jndas 
utd Thomas, and distin^iahes Thaddeus froni the first as one of the seventy 
disciples. Of. Fabrieius, I. 318 ; Thilo, ProUg. ad Acta Thomm, p. 65 ; 
Jacob V, Sarug, in Grimm's Syr. Chrut., p, 103 ; Greg. Barbebr., Ckronk^ 
ed. Bnins, p. 51 ; G. H. Goie, Dt Christx icriptu, Vit. 1687 ; J. 0. Frauen- 
dorff, De tp. ChrUti ad Agharum (sic), L. 1693 ; £. Dalhusius, De eaden 
Hafa. 1699 ; J. S. Semler, Dt eadem, Hal. 1768 ; B. Welte, in tbo Tab. 
Quartalschr., 1842, III. 336 ; W. F. Rinek, in lUgen's ZeUsckr., 1843, II. 
German, in the Berieburgtr Bibel, VIII. 413. [Ct. &. A. Lipsiiis. Die eda- 
tenitche Abgar-Sage, Br. 1880.] — The Armenian historian Moses ChoreDensis 
(ed. Whiston, II. 29) extends the narrative of Eusebiua and adds a corre- 
spondence of TiberiiiB and Abgar couoemiug Pilate. 

In Fabrieius, 1.384 S., ia also an epistle of Jesus respectinj; the keeping of 
Sunday ; epistles of Mary to St. Ignatius, to the inhabitants of Florence, 
and to those of Messina ; nuMt of them believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and to be referred not bo much to the history of pseudepigraphic literature 
as to that of superstition. Several are mentioned by Thilo, I. e., p. 87 ; 
SeUer, KrU. BeUrOge, I. 117 ; Ewald, in the Deuttch. morgenl. Zeitichr^ 1847, 
L16 ; in. 335;Murr, Beilriigt zar anb. Lil., p. 11; L.deDieu, in Xaverius, 
Ui*t. Chr., p. 611. 

A modem apocryphal Gospel has been compiled from old fables by the 
Jesuit Uier. Xavenus ; Hialoria Chrisli penice comcripla nimulque muitU 
modis conJamtnafa, translated aud illustrated by L.deDieu, Leyd. 1639, 4% 
by whom a similar history of Peter was edited from the same author. 

267. A much wider range was open to the imagination when 
the attempt was made to entertain the wonder loving curiosity 
of the people by accounts of the lives of the Twelve Apostles 
and their immediate disciples. They had written very little 
of themselves, and the sacred radiance which surrounded their 
names, growing brighter and brighter from generation to gen. 
eration, was an irresistible temptation to fix its rays in pictures 
of more definite outlines. Much material had already been 
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prepared by the heretics, who had exerted their talent for fio- 
tiun for other purposes. Moreover the woes of tlie time sought 
conaolHtion in illustrious models, and the heroism of the mar- 
,tyra was strengthened by contemplating them. Above all 
' others the legends exalted the leader of the Apostles, not so 
much by miiucle and adventure, as by the more miportant field 
and bighei rauk which they assigned to him. 

Tbe fact mast be especiallj empha«ii«d that in tbese Catholic pseudepig>> 
npha, M & rule, Paul ftppeua as a helper of Peter, and (in Rome) plays a 
sabordiiiate part. 1)80811}' the booka treat of both at ODce. For Acta Petri 
of various luuda see §^ U63 ff., 261. Acta Pauii are known to Origen and 
Eusebius, see Fabricius, I. 791 ; Grabe, I. 81, 128. Greek Acta Petri et 
Pauli are ^iven bv fabricius, Bibl. Grac., XIV. ; others by ThUo, Hal. 1837 
{also iu lisuhendorfj, together with a partly parallel Latin Pasiio Petri et 
Paali. The luttiT is nearly related to Marccllug, De mhificu rebut et octAut 
Pet. el Pauli, iu Fabricius, 11. 632, cf. 1. 778, which is also found in Latin 
codices of tbe canunical Acta of the Apostles. Later, probably, is Pseado- 
linus, De passions Pet. el Pauii (Fabnciiu, I. 775, II. 626, and ia Faber 
Stapul., Comm. ad epp. poul.). 

Ada PaiUi el Theda (after a legend of Asia Minor), known to TertuUiMi, 
Debapl.,ch. xv'u.; ct. Jeioiae, Calal., 1 ; Greek in Grabe, I. 9u S., andlisch- 
endorf ; see also Tbilo, Acta Thoma, prolegomena, p. W ; Liardiier, Credibll- 
tly, II. I, p. C'JC 

Acta Andretr, first known in Latin (Fabriciua, L 745), then piinted in 
Graek under tlic title Presbyteromm el diacoiiorian Ackaia epist. de nutrtyrio 
Andrea, ed. C. C. Woog, L. 1749, and in Teschendorf ; regarded by many 
scholars as a writing of the first centuiy. Different from these, Acta An~ 
drea el Mallhiie (Matthai), ed. Thilo, Hal. J846, and in Tischeudorf j the lat- 
ter much more eitniTagant, bat both perhaps to be derived from tbe woi^ of 
LucioB ; the latter history almoet word tor word in an old Anglo-Saioa 

Seta (Andrem and Helen, edited by J. Grimm, 1810). Ada Matthai or 
atlhiie, with different contents, have also been edited by Tischendorf in 
Greek. 

In the Utter collection are also fonud Acta Thaddtei, which allude to the 
correspondence with Abgar (§ 266) ; Acta PhSippi, different from tboM 
mentioned in g 'J61, and having their scene in Athens, — perhaps also a 
fragment of the collection of Lucius, as to their substance. Acta or Mar- 
tgnum Thomie, presumably holding a similar relation to the better known 
Acts of the same Apostle ; Ada Barikolomm, ajid finally Ada Bamah<^ by 
Mark, formerly in the Ada S. S. ol the Bollandists {Jimitu, VoL H.). Ci. 
Fabricins, I. 781. 

Mutilated Acts of John hava been printed : Mellitus (Psendo-Melito, 
see Piper, in the Si'idien, 183S, I. Ill), De pasiione S. Joannia, Latin, in 
Fabricius, II. 604-623 ; ProohoruB, n,pl^io, 'I«J»™u, Greek, in Birch, pp. 261- 
307, incomplete, and in Neander's collection. Syriao Acts of John, Andrew, 
Thomas, Matthew, and Philip have been edited by W. Wright in hia 2d vol- 
ume, of which the latter only are an enrichment of the former store. TTke 
Doctrine of Addai, the Apotlle, ed. Syriac and English, by Dr. G. Phillipe, 
Lond. 1876.] 

268. It may be that many of the writings mentioned are later 
than should have been noticed here. But it is difficult to 
draw the line between the legends which reach back into the 
early times of the Christian Church and the pious fables in- 
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Tented by later generations to embellish and render tKem nn- 
recc^nizable. Fiction doubtless from the beginning took the 
^eater space, even when any at all was left for the truth. 
When it had exhausted iteelf upon this field and turned its aU 
tention to other related material, it finished its work by com- 
bining its gay images, however discordant their colors and the 
spirit in which tbey were mixed, into one great painting ; to 

, the sober judgment a monument of bad taste and superstition ; 
but to a kindred spirit an evidence of Bteadfast trust iu God 

' and childlike piety. 

Abdite Babylonia primi epucojn dt hutoria etrtamna apoilolici ISni X., 
Julio Afnca.no interpnU, Bas. 1551, and frcq.; in Fabricins, I. 387-742. This 
oompilaCion, printea also in Protestant editions and versionB, whose alleged 
author claims to have been ordained as bishop bj the Apostles themselves, 
was whollj unknown in antiquity, and wb« hardlj- made before the seventh 
oentuiy. It draws from very various soorces, heretical and Catholic, and its 
value variRH, if it can be said to have any, from book to book. Tbus the hifr- 
torr of Paul is almost whollj from Luke, while in other portions («. a., 
Ffauip, Thomas, Andrew, Bartholomew, John) one detects traces of tLe 
BifMat of Lucius or obvious relationship with the otherwise known older 
^NMirvphal Acts. 
J. C, Stemler, De vervfidaque certaminit apoat. Auforia, L. 1767. 

268. On account of the infrequent choice of the epistolary 
form for the Catholic Pseudepigrapha all the greater interest 
attaches to the little doctrinal writing which has found a place 
in the canonical collection of the sacred writings of the New 
Testament under the name oi the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
only example, in our judgment, of a positive mistake of the 
Church in her final choice. We do not mean a mistake as to its 
contents, as to whether this writing was in conflict with the 
spirit of the Gospel, but simply with respect to its external 
historical relations. Yet it is doubtless true that had it not 
been for the name, the contents would not in all respects 
have commended themselves as from the same source as the 
original apostolic preaching. The apparent purpose of this 
Epistle is to defend the doctrine of the last things, in its Jew- 
ish form, and against unbelief no less than against a spiritual- 
izing interpretation. Such a polemic was perfectly consistent 
with the necessity of winning the friends and followers of 
Paal, among whom at the first a different -view was to be as- 
snmed, and the commendation of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
inserted shows at the same time that the author occupied a 
Catholic and unificatory position, especially as he qnite plainly 
chacacteiizes his principal opponents as Gnostics. 

It eatmot be denied that the sooffen at tlwdootrineof tbeParoosiainiiL 3 
ff. are attacked on a different side from tha opponenta oombated in the seo- 
Md chapter. But this does not justify the oontunsion that they were diffei«nt 
liie Bocond ehapteif diieoted against Uw bortile aud nprehei»iU« 
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tendency of the time in genertl, is needed to clear the way properly tor tfa« 
special purpoae of the author. Since he only copies bis rhetoric, it ia not 
strange that the delineation is not clear, and Uiat the concrete image floating 
before his laind cannot well be distinguished from the different one of Jnde; 
but theological errors are treated side by side with moral oorrnption, cf . L 5^ 
yrSmt; i. 16, atai^iaiiinit itdSm ; ii. 1, 19. 

Exegetical helps, see luidet the First Epistle, § 149. Also J. S. Seraler, 
1784 J W. 0. Dietlein, B. 1851 j F. Steinfaas, Host. 1863 ; T. SchiAt, Eii. 
1663. [Harms, 1873 ; Ernst, 1878 ; J. F. Demaiest, N. Y. I860 ; John 
Lillie, N. Y. 1809.] 

270. It ia not eo tnnch upon the latter circumstance as upon 
the profound silence of writers down to the third century that 
we found our conjecture that this is not one of the oldest ex- 
amples of pspudepi graphic literature. Its actual spunousness 
is betrayed by unequivocal signs, among which the perfectly 
plain plagiarism which the author oommita upon the Epistle o£ 
Jutle 18 the chief. Its difference from the First Epistle of 
Peter, already noticed by the ancients, might in reality be used 
against the latter just as well. But the remarkable anxiety of 
the writer to make himself known as the Apostle, his acquaint- 
ance with the apostolic literature in its later form, and some 
other circumstances, confirm the above chief ground of decis- 
ion. Moreov«'r the long hesitation and conflict in the ancient 
Church would otherwise be completely inexplicable. 

For the so-called external evidences of. tbe bbtorj of the canon. Tlw 

necessity of finding ancient evidences hea led apologetics so far that one 
would almost suppose that the second century could have obtained its 
Christianity nowhere else than from this Epistle. The relationship of 2 Pet. 
ii. 1-3, iii., with Jude is acknowledged on all sides, and now, by moat, alao 
tbe dependence of the first; it is evident especially from tbe peculiar altera- 
tions or misconceptions in 2 Pet. ii. 13, 17 ^^^ Jud. 12 ; from it. 11 which is 
incomprehensible without Jnd. ; and in general from the fact that tba 
delineation in Jude is coherent, while in 2 Peter it is obscure because of iti 
reference to a different subject. 

Upon the theological and linguistic difference between the First and 
Second Epistles of Peter, already discovered by Jerome and much emphaozed 
bv modem criticism, we lay no great weight in tbe decision of the question 
ot the genuineness of the latter. The two Epistles are too short, treat of 
wholly different matters, and really direct contradictions there are none. 
Only when tbe spuriousness has been proved in other ways may this point 
also be taken into acconnt. 

Tbe readers, according to iiL 1, aie the same as those of tbe First Epistle^ 
which, however, names a more limited circle than tbe second does in i. 1. 
Katorolly, because at the time of its composition tbe Epistles of the apostle* 
were already the common possession of all Christendom. The same readers 
are regarded in i. 16 as disciples of Peter, in iii, 15 as disciples of Paul, 
which, at a later period, is certainly easUj reconcilable from the accleaiostico- 
theological standpoint, but not as a matter of history. — In iii. 16 a collection 
of Pauline Epistles is recognized as ypa^ and referred to as a ooUeotion, — 
for the assertion would be false with reference to them mngly, — and at (bo 
same time as already a subject of exegelical study. — i 14 appears (?) to ba 
ocqaainted with tbe dosing chs^tei of John, or at leaat the legend thers 
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■nggegted. — iii 2 according to the UEnal reading (iin&i') ia eridentl j oat of 
character ; yet Lachmann and IWheudorf, with ancient codices and the 
Vnlgate, read S/iir, — In iii. 5 B. appear philoBnphical propoaitionB which 
would have been foreign to the pure apostolio tvpe of doctrine. (Cf. 
Vitringa, Obn., 1116 ; Budde, in Mite. Grvn., I. ; SeiJer, Erl. 1792 ; Heiike, 
JV. M., IIL 315.) 

So Erasmus, Calvin, GrotiuB, Sender, Schmidt, Eichhora, Be Wette, 
Guerike's BeitrSge, 175 ; Neander, ApotCdge»ch., U. 310 (471) ; Credner, 
MayerhofE, Schwegler, Nachap. Zeilauer, I. 490 ; Neudecker, Kem, in the 
I raft. ZeUschr^ 1835, K. 65 j Huther ; — especiallj : E. A. Richter, Be 
' origme ep. pelr. pott tx ep. Judce repetenda, Vit. 1810; J. H. Magnus, Examen 
de Favth., ete., Str. 1836 ; L. Audemara, Secomle ep. de P., Gen. 1838 ; A. L. 
Danmas, Introd. crU.lt la 2de ip. de P., Str. 184S ; Ewald, Gesch. Itradi, VU. 
(231) 260. 

On the other hand the gennineneea is defended, beside nearly all ancient 
writen, by Michaelis, Augusti, Pott, Guerike, in his Eird., and especially by 
F. A. I,. Nietzsche, Ep. Petri posterior vindkala, L. 1786 ; J. F. Flatt, Origo 

?j. P. gatuina, Tub. 1806 ; J. C. W. Dahl, Auth. ep. F.poit. el Judo, Rost 
807 ; H, Olshausen, De integr. et atrf*., etcT Reg. 1822 [E. tr. by B. B. Ed- 
icts, in Bibi. Repos., July and Oct., 1836] ; C. N. do Graoff, Analeda, etc, 
Leyd. 1833 (the two hitter undecided). Alio : P. E. Picot, Recherchei tar la 
Sde ep. de P., Gen. 1829 j F. H. Kem, De tec. Petri ep.. Tub. 1829 ; E. 
Montier, La Sde ^. de Pierre et celle de Jude sonl auth., Str. 1835 ; I. A. 
Dehlle, AiUk. de la 2de A>. de Pierre, Str. 1835 ; F. Windischnmm^ Vindiaa 
petrituE, Rat. 1836 ; A. L. C. Heydenreich, Ein Wort iur Vertheidigung, etc. 
Herb. 1837 ; Dietlein, Steintass, Schott, see above ; F, Oilier, Introd. criL, 
etc., Toul. 1852 j Tliiersch, Apottelgetch., 209. 

Intermediate views withoot sufficient fonndation : Bertholdt (Eint., VI.) 
accepts the second chapter. Ulbnann, Der Sle Brief Petri, Ileid, 1821, also 
the third ; Schott, Ilag., p. 424, a pupil of Peter, from reminiscences ; J. P. 
lAnge (Heraog's Enq/kl., XI. 437, and Apoal. Zeitalter, I. 153) reearda 
2 Pet. L 20-iii. 3, on account of the repetition of the introductory words, as 
interpolated from the Epistle of Jude, which, being drawn from a canonical 
source, signifies nothing. 

271. Moat of the remaining writings which belong here owe 
their exietence not so much to a didactic neces.<3ity, like their 
unapproachable models, as to the desire to fill out every 
imagined gap in the biblical literature. Thna a well-known 
passage oF the Epistle to the Colosaians gave the idea for an 
Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans. Its origin is unknown ; no 
traces of its existence are found before the fourth century. It is 
preserved only in Latin, and is in spirit and words aliko a short 
compilation of Pauline phrases, borrowed for the most part 
from the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossiaos. Conse- 
quently, at a time when there was no historical criticism, it 
could creep in among the number of the genuine books wholly 
unopposed, and the Middle Ages meant no harm in finding and 
leaving it there. 

Sea CoL iv. 16 and above, § 119. Jerome, Catat. Sar., eh. v. : Ugunt 
quidamet ad Laodicenses led ab omnSnit exploditur ; Theodoret, Ad Col. 1. 1.: 
Ttrli iriXaior Mnl T|>it Aaotutita airir ■yrypB^irai, nirlica rolnr «al irpotf^/pavo'i 
»«irt(wjJnT>' trnrroKiir. Cf. Gregorins Max., § 328 ; Condi. Nicart., IL 
(S ^8} ; Haymo Halb, Ad CoL LUi Et earn qua ent Laodieentitm idea 
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pracepi legi quia, licet perpana tit el in eanone turn it^eatur, aliqidd toHM 
titilUati» hahet. Cf. klso §g 329, 330, and l/tucA. Nack^ 1705, p. S35. 

Text uid Greek (re- ?) trvulatum, tiie latter by EUaa Untter (1599), Me 
in Fabricius, Cod. apocr., I. S53 ff., aUo in Stein's Cartm. sum Luctu, p. 295 ; 
Anger, Ueber dtn Laod. Brief (§ 119) ; with Tariutts ftom tbe B<nemian 
version, in Alter, N. T., II. 1067. 

Cf. OD this and tlie foUowing seotioiii, aa well aa for Borne passt^es in the 
foregcHiig : H. Witsiua, De icripfy PauU tiqipimlit {Mela., p. 3i!8 ff.), B. 
Elsing, De pteudepltfraphia PauU op^ L. 1707. 

272. Under the same head belongs a Third Epiatle of Fanl 
to the Corinthians, preceded by a letter addressed by them to 
tbe Apostle, bother with a short narrative connecting the 
two epistles. The former Epistle was perhaps designed to snp- 
ply the place of the lost First : but it does not harmonize wiUi 
the circumstances aa otherwise known. It contains a polemic 
acainst heretics who promulgated Gnostic principles, but espo- 
cially agiiinst those who denied the human nature of Christ 
and the resurrection of the flesh. Bnt it is too colorless to de- 
termine with certainty its age or Uie immediate purpose of ita 
origin. The Epistle has come down to as only in the Arme- 
nian languf^, and in manoscripts of tbe Bible as a portion of 
Sacred Scripture. But its contents in no way justify the honor 
which has thus been accorded it, and which Occidental schol- 
ars, from love of tbe nnnsoal, have attempted to maintain for 
it. 

It was not known in Europe nntil the Berenteentfa oentnrj, jet before Qm 
Armenian version of tbe Bible. Of a Greek (or in the first place a Syriao ?) 



arifinal, which might certainly be conjectared, there is nowhere any tiaoo. 
— Made known for the first time, incompletely, by P. Masaon and D. Wil- 
kins,1715 (Fabrioioa, Corf. apoCT-., 11. 666 ; (/n»cA»W.iVocAr.,17U. p. 827; 



FrOAaufgelfa. Frilchte, 1736, p. 171) ; complete, not nntil 1727 (after Lft- 
oroze'B translation, see his Tbes. <^, III. 237), and 1736, by W. Whistm 
and his song, br the latter also Greek and Latin with notes, with the Antie> 
man historian Mosea of Chorene. From this edition : Epp. dua opocr. Corr. 
ad Paulum el PauU ad Corinthioi, gr. et lot. cam WkiaUmianim notis, ed. J. 
B. Canizov, L. 1776. Armenian mannaoripta of the Mechitarists at San Ia- 
saro give a mnoh better teit, which baa passed into the modern Armemao edi- 
tions of the Bible ; where, however, tliey haya been sepusted from the other 
two Epistles to the Corinthians and plaeed among the Apocrypha. 

Dai Sendschreiben der Kott. an P. und rfot 3le Sendichr. da P. on die 
KoTT., translated into German, with an introduction on (in favor of) the gfoi- 
ninenesa, by W. F. Rinck, Heidelb. 1823 ; against him, Utlmann, Ueber den 
Zten Brief, etc., Heidelb. 1823 ; Bengel's ArcAiu, VII. 287. 

When theologians of the Middle Ages (Psoudo-Anselm and Tbom. Aqninaa, 
Ad Col., iv. 10, and others) speak of sixteen ^stles of Paul, they reckon, 
beside the thirteen nsnal ones and that to the Hebraws, that to the Laodi- 
eeans and the lost one to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), but not this third ; 
but they repeat tbe ingenious ooneeit of (xregory (§ 32fi) to expbun why there 
should be really only fourteen. 

273. Other extant sparioDS epistles of apostolic men scaroelj 
deserve mention in this history, sinoe they have never really 
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attaioed the honor of bein^ incorporated into the sacred collec- 
tion of any Church. Yet they may be introduced on account of 
the names with which thev are adorned. The tradition, quite 
generally believed in ancient times, of friendly relations be- 
tween the Apostle Paul a^d the philosopher Seneca gave rise 
to an apocryphal correspondence between the two, which, in 
spite of its silliness, has never lacked admirers. VariouB epis- 
tles are extant ascribed to Clement of Rome, partly homiletic, 
partly ascetic, partly disciplinary in contents, which appear 
once to have enjoyed a certain authority. 

(1.) Fabrioina, Cod. apocr., L 880 S. ; an improved text with cntical ap- 
paratus, ed. C. R. Fickert, Br. 1853 ; ed. F. X. KnwB, in the Tub. ftuai^ 
laltckr., 1S67, IV. ; six epiatlea of Paul, eight of Seneca, as onworth; of tbe 
latter as of the former, altogether »o either of a philosopheF of of a gospel 
Cliriatiiu]. Tet tfaej secured Seneca a pUce in Jerome s catalogue of the 
writers of the Church (Ch. zii.: quern non ptmerem in calaiogo lancforum nut 
me iltte epp. provocarent qua Z<^iui/ur a plurimu). Augustiae also, Ep. IBS 
ad Mated., cit«sthem, hut without express recognition. Is the ground of 
the flctiiHi to be looked for in Acta xviii. 12 ft., where Gallio, Seneca's 
btotiier, apparently shows himself meroifully inclined toward the Christiana 7 
Certainly rather here than in the tendency of Seneca's philosophy. Cf. Wit- 
aus, Mdel., p. 234 ; Hagemaon, Eiid., p. 674 ; A. Strauch, De Chratianumo 
Seneae, Vit. 1668 ; C. F. Pfotenhauer, De Seneca rum chritliano, Vit. : a. ; 
P. C. Gelpke, De familiarUale P. et S., L. 1812 j C. Aubertin, Elude eritiqut 
tur let rapportt auppma entre Senique et S. Paul, Par. 1867. — Even modem 
etitioa (not mereh' fiuiciful Frenclinien like J. de Moistre, Soireea de S. Pe- 
tenbourg, IX. ; K de ChamMwny, Les Citan, IV. 317 ; A. Fleury, S. Paid 
el Seniqtte, 1853, hut also Fick^) regard an epiatolarj relation between 
Paul and Seneoa as entirely couoeivahle, the latter, however, distinctly placing 



extant epistles in the seventh century and distinguishing them from 
those read by Jerome. Cf. also C. Schmidt, La Society eivUe £mt le monde 
Tomain, p. 379; Baur, in the Jenatr ZeiOcbr., 1858, II., III. ; KRenaa, Art. 
Seneca, m Hersog's Enq/U. 

(2.) Two Syriao epistles of Clement of Borne in commendation of celifasoy, 
published by Wetrtem, in the appendix to his JV^. T., 1762, with prolegoitt- 
ena in favor of their genaineuess. (New edition by J. T. Beelen, Liiw. 
1856 ; German by P. Zmgerle, Vienna, 1827.) Modem (Catholic) writew 
also defend them, but upon wholly insufficient grounds. See Uhlhom, in 
Herzog's EneyU., II. T^. Several Latin epistles of tbe same author cm 
motten of church discipline stand (with as much right as many others I) in 
the canonical coUectionB and decrees of connuls. 

(3.) Mora interestinf* is the fragment which is nsuallv attached to the col- 
lections of the Apostolio Fathers as tbe Second Episue of Clement to the 
Corinthians (S 236). Its genuineness is defended, against Euseb., ff. E., iii. 
38, and Jerome, Col., ch. xv., br Pbotins, Cod., 113, Coutelier, Maiui, and 
many others. Cf. J. A. DieteWur, De Jrafftnenlo Clem, quod fu5 nomine, 
eto., Altd. 1749 ; Schwegler, Nackapoil. Zeitaher, I. 448 ; Ilogemann, in 
the Tta. (^lartaUtAr., 1861, IV. It u a Jewish Christian treatise, especially 
emphasizioff abstinence, which nevertheless expressly rejects the later spe- 
tnallr so-caUed Ebiomtic Christology, — therefore catholicized, — and quotes 
die Goapel of the Egyptians. 

274. Not the latest productions of the apocryphal Chriatian 
literature are the Apocalypsea. Yet it was certainly not ao 
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often the inner impulse which caused the choice of this form as 
the once existing taste for it. The writings to be arranged un- 
der this head do not at all resemble one another either in spirit 
or style. The most insignificant among them, mostly lost, 
were decked with the names of one or another Apostle. The 
seers of the Old Testament were also obliged to lend their 
names to Christian discourses, in which the prophetic form 
was the most natural. Nay even heathen propneta and proph- 
etesses did like seryice, with perhaps all the greater effect upon 
credulous readers, and without offense in a century which waa 
eager to find in heathenism the traces and ruins o! ancient rev- 
elations. 

Propbecies of HystospeB, said to be so ancient Median kin^, reach back 
nDarlr to the firet century, and aie already mentioned incidentallj bj Justin 
and Clement (§ 293). Yet the few notices (Fabricius, Bibl. Gntc., I. 93 ; 
Liicke, OJf'enb. Joh., '23iT) are not sufBcient to form a judgment as to their 
origin, form, and tendency. C. W. F. Walch, De Hytlatpt ejusque vattciautj 
in the Comment. Soc. Gi)tting., 1TT9. 

Weil known are the Sibylline UracleB, in Greek hexameters, according to 
modem investigations a series of larger and smaller writings (and fragments) 
pat together in the codices and editions, partly of Jewish, but partly also, and 
to a considerable eitent, of Christian origin. The idea that ancivnt heathen 
oracles were interwoven is to be rejected. The patristic apologetics, in the 
childlike faith in their genuineness, made much of these evidences of revelatitm 
(g 293). Most complete edition of the eight books formerly known, by S. 
Gallmns, Amst. 16S9, 4° ; newly discovered portions in the Scripiorum veil. 
nom coU^ctio, ed. A. Mains, III, Pt. 3, and Bk. XIV., Mediol. 1817; com- 
plete edition by Alexandre, Par. 1844, 3 vols. ; new edition in one volume, 
1869 ; edition with German metrical translation by J. H. Friedlieb, L. 1852. 
— For older notices see E. Sehraid, Op. bibl., p. 1488 j Van Dale, Df. orig. 
idol., p. 308 ; 0. J. Vosa, De poelii gr., cb. 1 ; J. H. Horb, Omaila sib. dt 
CkritCo. L. 1667 ; I. Voss, De oracc. Sib., Leyd. 1680 ; R. Simon, Diii/g., ad 
jfn. ; P. Petit, De S&'/lla, L. 1G86 ; J. Marck, De Slb^tlinii canninibui, 
Ftanet). 1682 ; J. Retske, De vatidniii StbyU., L. 1688 ; J. C. Mehring, 
Vertheidigang der Sib. Prtntheeet/tmgen, Halle, 1720 (by whom also a German 
translation, 1719) ; Fabricius, Bibl. Grmc., I. 167 ; Hrde, Relig. pen., p. 38G ; 
Oudin, Scripa., 1. 141; Lardner, Creda>ilitv,U. l.p.BOO; Boullanjrer, GEwrea, 
II. 78 i Corrodi, Geneh. der Chaiasmut, 11. 333. Especially : Birger Thot^ 
lacius, Libri sibr/Hislanim vet. ecel. erisi lulaecCi, Hafn. 1815 ; his Corupecttit 
doctr. cAr. tn U. sib., in the Miec. Hqfn., I. 1 ; Fr. Bleek, Ueber die Enlslehung 
and Zusammenseixung der tibyl. Orakel, in the BerL Zeiliehr., 1821, Pts. I., 
n. ; Dahue, Alei. ReL Phil., II. 228; Gfrorer, VrchriitmA., II. 121 ; Liicke, 
Offenb. Joh., I. 66, 248 ; J. H. Friedlieb, De eedd *&. raw., Br. 1847 ; R. 
Volknumn, De orac. t&., L. 1855 (textual criticism) ; U. Ewald. Ueher 
Entilehunq, Inhcdt, vnd WrrA der Sib. BOcAer, Gbtt. ^J158 ; Prankel, in tha 
Jild. Zeituckr., 1859 ; E. Keiiss, Lei SibyUei chre'tiennei, 1861. (Noiwelk 
Remit, Vol. VIII,) In contrast with my view H. Dechent (Ueber dot erxte, 
tmeite urtd elfie Buck der sS>. Weiuagungen, Pntnkf. 1873) finds a larger 
niunber of ancient Jewish compositions. 

The Afcengion and Apocalypse of Ifoiah (iroBaruiir, Spw")- mentioned by 
ftncient Fathers, is still extant in an Ethiopie and Latin re<"tnnon ; origiunllr 
oertainlytwo separate books. Vim'o Jesajce, Ethiopie, ed. R. Lawn-nec, Orf, 
1819. The seoond part waa printed in L«tin witk similar writings, Ven. 
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1S22; &om tlus edition, Vetui traralalio viiumii Jaaja, ed. J. C. L. GiMeler, 
Gott 1832 ; EngelhsJ^t, Kirchengack. Abhandlungen, p. 207 S.; German 
by H. Jolowicz, L. 1851. In the Middle Ages it wna Btill used by dissenting 
secta (§ 330) ; cf. Gesemuii, Jaq}., I. 4fi; Nitzsch, in the Studiea, 1S30, H. ; 
Uoffmann, in the Halle Encyld., Art jtaajaa ; Liicke, Offenb. Jdh., 274 ; 
GfriJier, Jahrh. del Heilt, I. 66 ; Langen, Doj Judenlhum tn PalOilina, p. 167 
ff. — In its present form the worit be&ra traces of manifold remodeling Mid of 
an original sepaiation of the parts. The Martyrivm appeals older, the Apoo- 
aiy^e at a more Gnostic chaiacter. 

The Apocalypsis Joharmis, the Greek text of which, printed in Birch, p. 
243 ff., swarma with lingnistic and clerical errora (now improved in l^jMhen- 
doif, Apocc. apocr., p. 70 ff.), is a weak and insipid imitation of a splendid 
erigbisl Wholly unknown to the ancienta, destitute of all chiliastic ideae 
or other dogmatic character, it owes ita existence to the lazy method of book- 
making prevalent in very late timeB. Fabricius, Cad. apocr., I. 963 ; 
Thilo, Acta Thomae, proUgimena, p. 81 ; Liicke, Offenb. Joh., p. 302 ; 'Dsch- 
endorf, in tlie Studien, 1861, II. 452. 

The Fourth Book of Ezra, as to date cerbuuly belon^g to the end of the 
flist century, although of Jewish origin, may be mentioned here because it 
appears to have gone through Christian hands. Latin in Fabricius, Walton, 
FntzBche, and in the Biblia maxima, V. Separate editions by G. Volkmar, 
Tub. 1863 ; A. Lepelletier, Amerre, 1872 ; Ettdopic by K. Lawrence, Orf. 
1820 ; AraWo by Ewald, in hia essay immediately to be cited ; modern ver- 
nons we pass over. Modem discussion of the book ; C. J. v. d. Tlis, De 
Ezra lAr. IV., AmsL 1839; G. Volkmar, Das 4te Buck Eira, Ziir. 1858 ; hia 
Bandbueh d. Eail. at du Apocryphm, Ft. 2, Tub. 1863 ; Uilgenfeld, Apota- 
Iwtik, p. 186 ff., and Zeilsdir., 1858, II. ; 1860, III. ; 1867, III. ; 1870, JIL ; 
idem, % Prophetm Eira u. Daniel, HaUe, 1863; A. v. Gutschmidt, in Hilgeo- 
feld'fl Zeil3cAr., 1860. I.; Lucke, Offenb. Joh., 1. 144 ff. j Ewald, Israel, VIL 
62 ff. ; idem, Dot vierte EtrabucA, Gdtt. 1863; C. Wieseler, in the Studien, 
1870, II. 

A later Christian Apoe. Etdnr, an Apoc. Pauli, and an Apoc. Afruu, all in 
Greek, and without literary or theological significance, are edited by I^aob- 
endorf , I, c. 

275. Among the ApocalypseB some reckon also the work 
known by the name of The Shepherd, which reaches back into 
the middle of the second century, and probably does not belong 
to the Pseadepigrapba at all, but which, in spite of that fac^ 
and notwithstanding energetic opposition, was very widely cir- 
colated in the ancient Church and much used as a book of edifi* 
cation. There may have been much that was edificatory in it, 
according to the tariite of the time, however little interesting to 
OS may be its form and contenta. Most of it rune in cold alle- 
gories, not ve^ closely connected one with another. That 
part in which the guardian angel of the author, in the form of 
a shepherd, ^ves him instruction, has suggested the name of 
the whole. It is ascribed to a certain Hermaa, whom some, 
erroneously, have made a pupil of Paul. Until recently, no 
Greek text had been discovered ; before, only a poor Latin Ter- 
sion was extant. 

'O nii^i^*, paxtor. Latin in Fabridus, 11. 738-1036 ; abio in Contelier, 
Cluiena, Hefele, with the Apostolic Fathers, and often sepaiBt«ly, hut by 
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Hilgenfeld, L. 1873 ; also id TeTsioiu. Greek, after on incomplete LeipziK 
Codex, ed. R. Aager, 1856 ; also in Dressel's PP. apott., 1857 ; and in Hit 
^nfeld, N. T. extra craumem rtcephm. Vol. III., with the aid of Cod. Sintd- 
tiaa, here likewise incomplete. Tiscbeudorf regards this Greek text as a 
medieval retranslation from the Latin, which has itself come down te lU 
oulj in a verj doubtful state through Terj untrustworthy hands (?V In 
Dressel'a edition there is, in addition te the old Latin version, a lecond, pre- 
viouBl; unknown. An Ethiopic version disoovered by D'Abbadie and edited 
in ihe Abh. der deutsch. morgaU. Oaeliachafi, II. 1, and separately, L. 1860 & 
Dillnuum, in the Zei/acAr. der dwitch. morgeni. Guellsch., 1861, p. 111. — Di- 
vided into three books, the first contaiiung fonr visional, the second twelve 
ttumdala, the third ten timUUudina, the whole used aa the setting far a kbo- 
ninely Jewish-Christian discourse upon morals, all traces of the Pauline- 
evangelical element in Christianity having completely disappeared, both in 
theological propositiona and in literary allusions. Its close reference to the 
various tendencies of the time, especially the Montanistic, has not yet been 
fully explained. Yet cf. Lipsius, Der Hirtt des Htrmas u. der Moalaaigau* 
m Rom, in Hilgenfeld's Zeilsc\r., 1865, 1666. 

The author, incorrettly identified with the one mentioned in Rom. xvi 14 
(Euseb., H. E., iii. 3 ; Orig., ad ioc, ; Jerome, Cat., ch. x.), is to be looked 
for in the middle of Uie second century and probably in Rome, although not 
necessarily in the person of an elsewhere named Hermas (ledtTtie Piofratrt 
gu», i. e., after the year 156; Canon. Mvral., § 310 ; aS. also PBeudo-Tertnll., 
Ado. Mardnn., iii. 9). It would be an example altogether isolated in the 
early Christian literature of the enoneoua placing of a work too late, if, in 
opposition to this testimony, we should be obliged to place the book farthei 
Inck. The mention of Clement (I. 2, 4) brings us down te the time of the 
Clementine Fseudepigrapha. Otherwise in Scbwegler, I. 328 S. £. Gaab, 
Der Hint des H., B^, 1866, and T. Zahn, Der HirU da H., Goth. 1868, 
also attempt te place the book at the end of the first century ; see, against 
them, Hilgeufeld, in bis ZcttacAr., 1869, II. 

Irenaus (§ 293), Clem. Alex. (Strom., I. 356 ; II. 384 f. ; TV. 603, 511, 
and frequently), use and praise it as an inspired book, Origen often, but 
sometimes with qualifying clauses (n ad Uia tcriptara redpienda cufetur, 
Horn. 8 in JVum. ; ffnrn. 1 in Pt. xxxvii. ; in MatA., Bk. XIV., ch. ixi. : oi *i^ 
waair ifio\<i7au^f'n) ilrai Sila, yet rniki valde atilii videtvr et ul pato diviniiut in- 
$pirata ; Comm. in Rom., Bk. X., ch. xixi.)j TertuUian (Deprididtia, cb. x., 
XK.: apocryphut ptator maehonmi) treats it with contempt. — For latoropui- 
ions see below in the liistery of the canon. 

Cf. in general Fabricius, Bibl. Grax., V. 7 ; Eosemniiller, De Ihwl. cftr. 
orig., p. '27; Lardner, Credibility of the Gospel History, II. 1, p. 76 ; L. 
Lange, in Erscb and Gruber's Encykl. ; Liicke, Offer^. Joh., p. 337 ; and 
the monographs of P. A. Gratz, Bonn, 1820 ; C. R. Jachinann, Kdn. 1835 ; 
O. Torell, Pladta quadam Herma, Lond. 1825 ; A. Kayser, in the Strastb. 
Revue, XJV. 239 if. j Anger and Dindorf, Nacktragliche B^iertangen xu 
Hennas, 1856 ff., 3 Pts. ; Hagenuuin, in the Titb. QuartaUdir., I860, L; Hit 
genfeld, in his Zeitschr., 1858, p. 423 ff. 

276. A last class of Apocrypha embraces a Beries of writ- 
ings wbich have for their purpose to trace back later and 
more developed ecclesiastical institutions to apostolic author- 
ity. Justice demands that -we admit that by no roeam always 
was there any intentional fraud involved ; more often, from 
excusable ignorance, institutions were ascribed to the first 
founders of the Church whose origin was lost in remote an- 
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tiqaity and which had already become moat intimately con- 
nected with the life of the Cbarch itself. A greater interest 
attaches to these books than to moat of those already enamer* 
ated, inasmuch as they touch much more closely the actual 
circumstances and practical life of the Church, or at least give 
better evidence of its state, than any other class of Pseui^pi- 
grapha can be said to do. Succeeding ages also have ex- 
pressed themselyeB with respect to them, often in recognition, 
always at least without repnguance. 

In pardcolar, litor^eg and forms of pnjer and otbei piescriptions Tela- 
ting to the oidering of public wonhip were readilj ascribed, by pimu igno- 
rance, to those Apostles who were generally considered the fonnders of this 
or that ohuFch or metropolitan see. Thua the Syrian Christiam had litur- 
nes of JameB, Peter, Mark, John, and of the twelve Apostles ; the Bxtt 
tiiree names also lend their glorj to Greek litui^es ; the Gthiopio Church 
referred theirs to Matthew. To attempt to prove their later origin by crit- 
ical arguments would be superfluous. 

Teida in Fabricina, Cod. apocr^ II. ; of. the literature in Buddeua, Stag., 
p. 756. — J. E. D. P. Reimold, IHe tog. apoil. Lilurgim aus hut. Gakhtm. 
betra<MU, Heid. 1831 ; J. Uglitfoot, Be fitirgia S. Jacobi, 0pp., III. 147 j 
H. Ludolf, Comm. ad hist, athiep., p. 301. — Bunsen, Hippolyt.,11. 363 B. 

277. The most important work of this kind ia the so-called 
Apostolic Constitutions, an almost systematically arranged 
collection of regulationa respecting church government, public 
worship, apiritual discipline, and smiilar matters, intermingled 
with ethical instmctions, and couched in general in the atyle 
of a aermon. The Apostles appear as a legislative body ; only 
in the last section are certain ordinancca put into the mouths 
of individuala among them. Public opinion finally, but with- 
out justification in the text, ascribed the editing of the work 
to clement of Rome, whom legend makea, as it were, the gen- 
eral secretary of the twelve. Thia ancient and noteworthy 
Corpus jurit clearly betrays in some portions the purpose of 
supporting the structure of the Catholic Church by means tA. 
a Levitical hierarchy. 

The work in its present form was in existanoe at the earliest toward the end 
of the fourth ceatnry. But it is obvious that older elements are employed in 
it. (As to whether Irenteus knew sach in written form, see Pfaff, Ad Irtn^ 
I. 860, ed. Stieren.) The immediate proof of this is that the Apostle Paul 
is not reckoned among the body, is only mentioned at all a fen times in 
passing, and much else which characterizes the original edition as a Jewish- 
Chiistian work. Nor would it have been anything strange if paiticnlar 
prominent cburchea had very early poesessed an order and discipline, in re- 
corded form, based upon a cnstom readilv referred to the Apostles. A fre- 
qneiit copying, in the course of which iterations crept in, is further prob- 
able on account of the different names which occur among the ancients for 
the whole work {ttiKxal, Enseb., H. E., iii. 25, g 314 ; 5ilax4. Athan., g 320; 
lidrafii or tumtftu, Epiph., HccT., 46, 70, 76, 80, g 320 ; Ii-rr^ tOaaitXla, 
in manuEcripla), and because all the notices of it are not now appropriate. 
Contradictions and differing style also prove its gradual rise. 
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Much mora certain remlta hare oonie from the mTeatigKtion of the text 
that has come down to aa. According to the moat recent criticism it um- 
■iita of four p&rts, which arose independentlj of each other : (1.^ Bks. I.- 
VI., of the second half of the third century; (2.) Bk. VTI. ; (3.) Bk. VUI, 
both of the fourth century; (4.) the Apoatolio Canons (see the following 
section), which, however, do not always form the close of the work in manu- 
Miipts and editions. The whole was baidlj brought into its present form 
before the latter part of the fourth centoiy. There still n ' " 



ousl; answered qaeatioD of alterations to which the ancient coDStitneots 
may have been subjected when they were combined into one work. 
Text, with Greek prolegomeoa, first by F. Turriaans, Yen. 1563, 4°, later 



) collections of several councils ; also Mansi, Z. ; in Contelier, PP. 
apoit.; in Gallandi, Bibl. PP., III. Manual editiotu by Ueltzen, Schweiin, 
1853 ; P. A. de I^garde, L. 1862. 

The canonical authority of the present collection has never been great 
(especially iu the West) ; the Trullan Synod, 692, expressly rejected iL 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Catholic and Anglican critics 
from hierarchical interests, Whiston (§ 341) from oddity, wrote in favor of 
its genuineness. Of the rich literature (Buddeus, tsag., p. 662) we cite 
J. DallauB, De paeudepigraphu app. »■ U. VIII. conilitutwnum. Hard. 1653 ; 
J. F. Cotta, De const, qrd., Tiib. 1746 ; O. Krabbe, Ueher den Unpnmg vad 
Gehalt der app. Const., Hamb. 1829 ; J. S. v. Drey, ^eue Untersi. Hber die 
Conalia. und Canonei der App., Tiib, 1832 (previously in the Quartaltchry 
1829). Ct. RoBenmiiUcr, Hiat. interpr., I. 117 ; Schriickh, Kirchengaeh., IL 
127; Keatner,^yape,p. 187; Hug, in the (older) FreiSurjer ZeitocAr., V. Ifi3j 
Baur. in the Tub. ZeiticAr., 1838, III. 131 ; ^hwegler, Nachap. ZetiaUer, 
1. 406 ; Ritschl, AUkalh. Kirche, 698 ; Ueltzen, in RudeLbach's Zaisdir., 1864» 
IV. ; Bunsen, Hippoiyt., 1. 418 ff. [E. tr. Lond. 1874] ; Jacobson, in Henog"* 
Bncyld. 

The Apotiolie DidaakaUa, in the CopUc, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
recently discovered and in part printed, also a different Greek r 
(Antiochene), in several of which the name of Hi^polytus figures, mav be 
mentioned here, inasmuch as they show relationsmp with ours (especially 
the eighth book). The Ethiopic Didascalia, or the Eth. version of the ApoaL 
Conttitt. received in tke church of Abyssinia, with an English version, by T. F. 
Piatt, Loud. 1834, 4° ; Didascalia app. syriace, ed. P. de Lagarde, L. 1864. 

278. Smaller, but in a practical view Btill more important, 
ia another collection which beam the name of the Apostolic 
Canons. Tliis ia a series of short legal provisions respecting 
various pointa of discipline, without order. Some of them may 
be very ol<J, others may have arisen from eeclesiaBtieal custom, 
others still may have beeD introduced as special decrees of 
councils. The Greek Church receives them, as edited, in 
eighty-five articles, by Johannes Scbolasticus, a priest of An- 
tioch, afterwai-d patriarch of Constantinople, about the middle 
of the sixth century. They also are commonly held to be a 
collection of laws dictated by the Apostles to Clement of Rome. 
The Latin Church had even earlier obtained a simikr collec- 
tion through the Koman priest Dionysius Exiguns, which con^ 
tains only the first fifty articles of the Greek recendon, but 
never officially recc^ized its apostolic authorship. Neither 
the shorter nor the longer collection was probably brought to 
its final form before the fifth century. 
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lite actB of eonncils even in the fourth centurj oontaui quite Nmibr 
ngulAtiooB or appeal to older ones (ol irdAw tiarirts), which toe not neoes- 
sarily to be thought of, boffever, as alreadj^ edited collectimu. The official 
eollectioD as it i» noir extant was sanctioaed in 692 by the Synod at 
Constantinople (Trulhma). Text in the editions cited in g 277, Bometimea 
aa the dose of the eighth book of the Constitutiong. Also separatelv, 
Canona app. e. tchoiiii, J. B. Bernhold, Altd. 1733 ; Bunsen, Hippoltft., IL 
100 ff. ; Ethiopic recension in Ludolf, /. c. (g 276). 

For criticism and erposition ef . W. Beverulge, De amonSna app., in Coute- 
lier, Patres app., I. 427 fl. ; Buddeua, /mj., p. 6S9 ; J. P. Hebenatreit, Dt 
canon, app., Jena, 1701 ; J. W. Janus, Vit. 1706 ; H. Beniel, Lund, 1730 ; 
I^rdner, Credibility, II. 4, p. 283 ; Von Drey, see g 277 ; O. Krabbe, De cod. 
eaaoaum qui App, nomine circum/eruntur, Gdtt. 1829 ; Regenbrecht, De canon, 
App., Br. 1828 ; Jacobson, in Heriog's Entgld., I. 447. — Older Catholic 
writers, as Sixtus of Siena (§ 16), Franc, Turrianus (Pro canonSiaa app., 
Flor. 1572), still accepted them as genuine, and sometimes brought them 
into connection with the BO-oalted councils at Jerusalem and Antioch (from 
the latter of which still other canons beside these are derived, cf. Bickell, 
Qetck. des Kirchenrechts, p. 138). 

279. Of all the Pseudepigrapha none has been more widely 
circulated or attained greater aatbority than the confession of 
faith known as the Apostles' Creed. The tnidition of the Latin 
Church makes it to hare been composed by the Apostles before 
their alleged separation. It is certmn that such formulas have 
always been in use, especially at baptismal services. Short 
and simple in the beginning, they were gradually extended aa 
doctrine was more definitely developed in opposition to heresy. 
The one here mentioned is not, in its present form, the oldest 
symbol accepted by the whole Christian Church i but the pre- 
vailingly biblical character of its propositions, free from all later 
BchoUsticisin, certainly points to an early date, and justifies the 
name it bears, although in a different sense from the traditional 
one. 

Well-known but late is the fable that each one of the twelve uttered 
S sentence of the creed, and thus the whole came into existence. 

Text in most editions of the Catechisms of the principal Christian con- 
fessions ; expositions of it in Walch, Introd, in U. lymb,, p. 86 ff. ; Semler, 
Appar. ad iL lymb., p. 18 ; Buddeus, I$ag., p. 396 ; Bingham, Aniigq., TV. 
62 ff.; Ittig, Hist. sec. I., p. 77 ff.; G. J. Voss, De III. tymboiis, Amst, 1662. 
— Monographs by Enoch Hanmann, L, 1653 ; h. Gemler, Bas. 1669 ; A. 
Stranch, Tit. 1668 ; P. King, L. 1700 ; J. G. Neunuum, Vit. 1711 ; L. 
Beu2elBtjema, Ups. 1748 ; J. F. Gruner, in the HaU. Sanmi., I. 2 ; II. 1 ; 
A. Brisset, Str. 1831 ; £. Kiillner, Gott.1836 ; Schmieder, L. 1S46 ; A. Kay. 
aer, in the Slraub. Reoue, X. 162 ; D. Bonoeton, Toulonse, 1858 ; B. Grawitz, 
Montp. 18G4; A. Vigui^, NImes, 1864; J. Flanta, Toulouse, 1868, and 
eapecuilly M. Nicolas, £sia> hist, nir le tgmb. des apStret, F. 1S67. The 
older theology attempted to prove, even by the ud of the Jewish, the high 
antiquity and inner genuineness of the Apostles' Creed : J. C. Schramm, De 
S. ap. in Talmude nidrnhM, Him. 1706. 

Collections of snob formnlas : J. Usserius, De lymb. op. aliisgtie fonmdii, 
•to., Oxf. 1660 ; C. W. F. Walch, BibliotAeca iimbolica vetiu ex monumentit 
qHineptepriarvm$eecailUela,ijeiago,n70; A-Babn, BAtioUttk der SymbiiU 
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